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RADIX (ra‘diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a 
system, as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word. 

In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from 
the world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus 
Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for 


i living. 
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e are very happy to be celebrating our 10th an 
Wess issue with a format change that’s be 


planned for some time. We're also very pleased) 
welcome long-time staff artist Keith Criss as our new 
director. Besides Radix work Keith has done free-lai 
work with Inquiry and Mother Jones magazines. 

The special science articles in this issue were eit} 
written or compiled and edited by Walt Hearn. Before 
coming Radix’s poetry rejection editor, Walter was a p 
fessor of biochemistry at Iowa State University. As one 
his many projects, he is currently editor of the Amerid 
Scientific Affiliation Newsletter. 

Our dialogue with Theodore Roszak (p.]5 ) was partia 
inspired by our interest in his book Person/Planet i 
partially by the recent allegation in His magazine t 
many Radix articles read like “‘late-night bull session: 
We felt that was a tradition worth continuing. 

We are happy to introduce our new arts column, Jul 
a series of personal statements by Christian artists. Ju 
is the name of the first artist mentioned in the book 
Genesis: he was the ‘‘father of all such as handle the h 


and organ.”’ 

We’ve also included a little Right On/Radix meme 
bilia to celebrate our anniversary. We want especially 
thank those of you who have faithfully read, encoura 
and contributed to us over the past 10 years. 

Sharon Gallagt 
for the Radix 


7ROM RIGHT ON TO RADIX 
A Short History 


by Sharon Gallagher 


en years ago a four-page 
newspaper called Right On, 
} forerunner of Radix, first hit 
. the streets of Berkeley.~ It 
s published by what was then called 
» Christian World Liberation Front 
WLF). In the sense that it offered 
ernatives to the political and 
onomic establishment, that July 
59 issue was patterned on scores of 
rer ‘“‘underground’’ newspapers in 
> Bay Area. But they lacked .a spir- 
al dimension. They could pose no 
imate threat to the “‘world system”’ 
since power from the political left 
imately corrupts as much as power 
m the political right. 

Right On's founders’ were sympa- 
2tic to the goals of many of those 
derground papers but felt that they 
ered inadequate solutions. CWLF 
is also aware of inadequacies in 
ich of the Christian evangelistic lit- 
ature being circulated at that time. 
e gospel came across in cliches that 
d little meaning to secular readers. 
ght On founder Jack Sparks wanted 
keep ‘‘the concept of a Christian 
proach uppermost—but an ap- 
oach designed to be sensitive to 
ople’s understandings rather than 
nply saying religious words.”’ 

I came to work with CWLF in 1970. I 
d been attracted by CWLF'’s sense 
the gospel’s immediacy: they not 
ly preached, they fed and clothed 
ople. I was quickly put to work for 
ght On. Jack Sparks, then editor, 
peatedly stressed that I should 
‘eep in mind the people we’re writ- 
g for.”’ 

Evangelism was the task I felt I’d 
en called to. At first that meant that 
the end of every article I added an 
tar call’’ to insure that it was 
\ristian and to make sure people 
dn’t miss the point. Along the way, 
wever, a variety of inputs convinced 
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Our earliest staff photo c. 1971. 


me that all truth is God’s truth and 
that I didn’t have to torture all material 
into a gospel apologetic. Rather, I 
could simply look for truth—for in- 
stance, in an art form like the movies 
—knowing that my search for truth 
would inevitably be theological. 

Soon David Gill and I were made co- 
editors of Right On. Seeing that truth 
in doctrine should lead to truth in liv- 
ing, we began struggling with the im- 
plications of the gospel for our lives. In 
the early '70s the Berkeley environ- 
ment did not allow one to be apathetic. 
Tough questions were thrown at us by 
the world around us, but the answers 
we found in our Bibles weren’t always 
the ones we'd been taught in Sunday 
school. At times some of our readers, 
often those with large bulk orders for 
the paper, would write and ask, 
‘‘Where is the gospel?’’ One person 
was upset that I had written an entire 
movie review without even mentioning 
the word God. That incident reinforced 
my conviction about what being 
‘‘people of the Word’’ didn’t mean. 


About that time I began asking, 
‘‘Where is the gospel?’’—only in a 
different context. 

In 1972 I attended a mass rally 
sponsored by a campus evangelism 
group which had been one of my main 
models for how evangelism ought to be 
done. They would lay out summary 
statements of the Christian faith and 
then ask for a response to them. It oc- 
curred to me during that week that in 
all the talk about being ‘‘saved’’ it was 
never made clear what we were being 
saved from or what we were being — 
saved to. Where was the content? That 
gospel seemed to exist only to repro-— 
duce itself. 

The message I was receiving that 
week culminated one evening during 
‘‘sharing’’ time. People at the rally 
had gone out to try their evangelistic 
techniques on the streets and then had 
come back to tell about the responses. 
One Christian had delivered ‘“‘the gos- 
pel’’ to someone working under the 
hood of a car and the person had 
‘‘prayed to receive Christ’’ without 
even lifting his head from under the 
hood. That account was stated and 
received as an example of effective 
evangelism. But I had been reading 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s The Cost of Dts- 
cipleship, which led me ‘to ask, “‘In 
that situation, where was the cost of 
discipleship?”’ 

‘David Gill and I decided that Right 
On had to have two goals: evangelism 
and discipleship. We were responsible 
to interpret both what people are 
called from, that is, the dying world 
system, and what people are called to, 
that is, the kingdom of God. In 1974, at 
the World Congress on Evangelization 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, a huge de- 
bate broke loose between evangelism 
advocates and discipleship advocates. 
I began to recognize that dichotomy as 
un-Biblical. Many of us at Lausanne 
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could see that salvation isn’t a two- 
step process in which you decide to 
love God today and later decide 
whether or not to love your neighbor. 
It’s all part of a single process. 

In 1976 Right On became Radix. 
When we at Radix again asked our- 
selves how to convey the meaning of 
the gospel, we decided to pay particu- 
lar attention to language. Language 
can be so “‘spiritualized’’ that it has 
meaning only for other evangelicals — 
and in fact it may lose its meaning for 
us as well. For example, the word sin 
is often meaningless to a non-Christian 
reader. To a secular person it may 
connote only retribution. The Biblical 
portrayal of the human need for salva- 
tion is usually one of rescue from total 
self-destruction. We feel Radix can 
communicate the concept of sin more 
clearly by talking specifically about 
alienation, slavery, fear, guilt, and so 
on. . 

One reader wrote: ‘‘Your magazine 
has helped clear up areas of confusion 
in my own mind concerning my faith. 
The article on ‘The Coming World 
Religion’ gave me much insight into 
the deception of eastern mysticism and 
related occult practices. What I really 
want to ask is, ‘What are the positive 
alternatives for me in Christianity? If 
eastern religions are counterfeit, what 
is the real thing?’ ’’ 

In Radix we try to devote part of our 
space to a critique of the present world 
system, what we are being called 
from, and part to what we are called 
to. Some issues may have a heavier 
emphasis in one direction or the other, 
but we aim for an overall balance. Re- 
lating Christianity to our culture is a 
prerequisite for presenting the gospel 
to others. It is also part of the process 
of salvation for ourselves. The apostle 
Paul described salvation as including a 
renewing of the mind. If our minds 
aren't being renewed, are we truly re- 
penting—or turning around? How can 
we avoid being conformed to the world 
unless we understand its values and 
directions? 

Christian conversion is not only the 
end of a search. It is the beginning of a 
new life of discovering what Christ’s 
lordship means today. Radix wants to 
express that newness in the specifics 
of each person’s life, relating it to the 
kind of world we live in. We thank God 
for these 10 years of spiritual growth, 
for continuing opportunity to serve 
him, and for you, our readers. CT 


New Berkeley Liberation Program 


Berkeley can becomé a revolutionary example throughout the 
world. We are now under severe attack by the demons of despair,, 
hedonism, and chauvinism. We are being strangled by disruptive: 
and reactionary powers from here to hell. 

Our survival.depends on our ability to overcome past inade-- 
quacies and to introduce people to a revolutionary program. Jesusi 
Christ will then build a movement which is both personally hu-- 
mane and politically sound. 

He will enable the people of Berkeley to achieve personal ful-- 
fillment; develop compatibility and understanding among groups;; 
and transcend their stifling, ego-centered lifestyles. With him as 
our leader and liberator we shall resist the devil and his demons,. 
establishing a liberated community in which together we find that 
he abundantly fills our material and spiritual needs. Under his: 
guidance we will be enabled to develop new forms of democratic: 
participation and new, more godly styles of work and play. In sol-- 
idarity with others who know Christ, we will permanently chal-- 
lenge the present world system and act as a training center for the: 
liberation of all people on this planet. 

—from the first issue of Right On.. 
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Let’s Get One Thing Straight 


Right On obviously purports that Christianity represents the 
only absolute solution to any basic human problem you can sug- 
gest. But, before you pass judgment, you should know what con- 
stitutes a real ‘‘Christian.”’ 

We are not talking about the organized church, the ethic that 
Christ taught, a religious code or rule of heart and life, self-right- 
eous hypocrites, the atrocities and injustices committed over the 
last several thousand years in the name of Christianity, or even 
your hopelessly establishment-oriented ‘‘Christian’’ grandma. 

We are talking about: i 

—a kind of person and quality of life exhibited by those I|st- 
century ‘‘love-revolutionists’’ recorded in history; 

—an encounter of one’s natural life by an outside new quality of 
life altogether; ; 

—an experience where Jesus Christ with all his power and at- 
tributes comes to dwell within an individual and replace one’s 
limited ability to love; 

— being totally “‘un-hung’’ from one’s past, including the in- 
justices committed and guilt experienced; 

— having one’s own human life linked up permanently and ex- 
perientially with the life of God without the aid of any artificial 
stimulants, pills, or meditation; 

— going through a spiritual birth just as real and permanent as 
was your physical birth. 


All right, here’s how to initiate the experience. You don’t have 
to believe anything to begin with except that God would have to 
be fair enough to be a rewarder of those who genuinely want to 
experience him. Simply express some thoughts like these: ‘‘God, 
if you’re really there and can hear me right now. . .and, although 
I'm skeptical. . .if Jesus was right, and has something uniquely 
special to do with experiencing you, I invite you, through Christ, 
to make yourself real to me. I make no promises to you, but as 
best I know my own mind, I do want to experience your Spirit —I 
simply need you!’’ That’s it, the rest is up to God. 

‘‘Too simple,’’ you say... Well, if you want to let that be your 
hang-up, that’s your hang-up. 

All we can do is tell you we’ve experienced it. It has trans- 
formed the core of our lives, and the kind of love that came along 
with it gives us enough concern to go to the trouble of putting out 
Right On to tell you about it. 

Is it a fad, a hoax, an immense put-on?...If not, is it worth 
missing? 

—from the first issue of Right On. 
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God and the Scientists: 
Reflections on the Big Bang 


by Paul Arveson & Walter Hearn 


The heavens are telling the glory of God; 
and the firmament proclaims his handiwork. 
Day to day pours forth speech, 
and night to night declares knowledge. 
There is no speech, nor are there words; 
their voice is not heard; 
yet their voice goes out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world. 
— Psalm 19:1-4 RSV 


For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against 

all ungodliness and wickedness of men who by their 
wickedness suppress the truth. For what can be known 
about God is plain to them, because God has shown it 

to them. Ever since the creation of the world his invisible 
nature, namely, his eternal power and deity, has been 
clearly perceived in the things that have been made. So 
they are without excuse.... 


— Romans 1:18-20 RSV 


n the beginning—of modern astronomy and indeed 
of all modern science—was the Polish astronomer 
Nicolaus Copernicus, a devout believer in God, a 
canon of the Catholic church, almost a priest. 

Galileo Galilei, the Italian astronomer remembered both 
for his confirmation of Copernican ideas a century later 
and for his subsequent clash with church authorities, 
sought to glorify God with his telescope. 

German astronomer Johann Kepler was a kind of Chris- 
tian mystic, as was the English physicist and mathema- 
tician Isaac Newton. 

Robert Boyle, who transformed alchemy into chemistry, 
was a serious Christian who wrote on Biblical subjects and 
financed missionary work. He was a member of the “‘invis- 
ible college’’ of British experimenters which in 1663 be- 
came the Royal Society, the world’s first official scientific 


organization. When Boyle was elected president of the . 


Royal Society in 1680 he declined because ‘‘reasons of 
conscience’’ kept him from taking the oath of office. 

Into the 18th and 19th centuries, pioneers like John 
Dalton (a Quaker), Michael Faraday (an evangelical “‘sec- 
tarian’’), and James Clerk Maxwell took their Christian 
beliefs as seriously as their scientific investigations. 

Meanwhile, science had developed its own rules of dis- 
course, emphasizing empirical aspects and playing down 
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explosion the universe was “opaque, 


able to unravel the earliest stages in its development. . . t 


metaphysical presuppositions and religious implications. 
Unfortunately, when poorly equipped defenders of 
religion jumped into a scientific controversy after 1859 
(and particularly in America at the time of the Scopes trial 
in 1925), the intellectual atmosphere became badly pol- 
luted. Philosophical ‘‘scientism,’’ antagonistic to religious 
orthodoxy and claiming to be built on science, became a 
kind of substitute religion for many scientists. With both 
sides confusing scientism and science, established 
religion seemed to be attacking science itself. Agnostic or 
atheistic spokesmen (biologists Julian Huxley and A. J. 
Carlson, for example) counterattacked with scornful de- 
nunciations of the ‘‘higher superstitions’’ (clearly refer- 
ring to Christianity), sometimes in public addresses at 
scientific meetings. 

Both fundamentalists and atheists seemed intent on 
driving a wedge between science and religion. In The Sct- 
entific Outlook (1931) philosopher Bertrand Russell refer- 
red to attempts to put science and religion back together 
again as ‘‘slothful relapses into infantile fantasies.’’ Yet 
some scientists have always followed in the spiritual as 
well as the intellectual footsteps of Copernicus, Newton, 
Boyle, and Faraday. In the early part of this century, 

_keenly aware of the science-religion polarization, they may 
have found it difficult to speak about their Christian faith 
to scientific colleagues. Today, although old battle scars 
and a few open wounds remain, it is certainly not unheard 
of for scientists to speak to each other about God, even at 

_ scientific gatherings. 

A scientist beset by anxiety or discouragement or some 
other symptom of lostness may be encouraged to seek 
God's help by a believing colleague, usually in a private, 
low-key dialogue. Christians sometimes make themselves 
publicly visible as a group at scientific meetings. For many 
years evangelical Christians attending the annual meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence have met together for fellowship, discussion, and 
prayer. A group of biological scientists meeting annually 
in conjunction with the largest scientific gathering in the 
U.S., the Federation of American Societies for Experi- 
mental Biology, eventually acquired a place on the con- 
vention program as the ‘‘Federation Christian Fellow- 
ship.’’ Christian political scientists have begun to ‘‘cau- 
cus’’ at the American Political Science Association. Chris- 
tian sociologists get together at the American Sociological 
Association, and so on. 

Christians who give technical papers, particularly in the 
social sciences, sometimes find it appropriate to mention 
their religious presuppositions or the implications of their 
findings. In some fields, of course, topics of religious sig- 
nificance are also of scientific interest. Thus Christian an- 
thropologists participated in a symposium on ‘‘mission- 
aries and culture change’’ at the 1977 meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association, and Christian 
geographers in a special session on ‘‘geography and the 

_Bible’’ at the 1978 meeting of the Association of American 
Geographers. Especially in disciplines where the wedge 
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. recent theoretical work indicates that early in the cosmic . 


so that scientists will Biles. 


between science and religion is inherently thin, Christia 
who ‘‘pay their dues’’ professionally are thus making thi 
presence known. 4 

Occasionally a secular scientist is driven by empiri 
findings to conclusions that would sound like ‘ ‘meddliny 
if they came from a theologian. In 1975, Donald T. Can 
bell gave a presidential address at the Chicago convent 
of the American Psychological Association that took | 
audience by surprise. Campbell argued on scienti 
grounds that when historic moral tradition (read: religia 
conflicts with contemporary psychology, it is moral tre 
tion that should take precedence. Plenty of practitioners 
contemporary psychology disagreed, producing a ce 
troversy that spilled out into the popular press. 


An Astronomer Shakes the Foundations | 


n spite of the long history of discussion of religié 

subjects by scientists, what happened in Washi! 

ton, D.C., at the 144th national meeting of the . 

erican Association for the Advancement of Sciex 
(AAAS) in February 1978 sent out shock waves that | 
still making ripples. For one thing, Robert Jastrow, one 
several scientists chosen to give public lectures at 
AAAS meeting, entitled his lecture ‘‘God and the Asti 
omers.’’ That cryptic title, plus Jastrow’s prominence 
director of NASA’s Goddard Institute for Space Studies 
New York, attracted an-audience of some 800 scienti# 
people interested in science, and the press. The lect 
began like any other astronomy lecture, but, by the tin 
was over, reporters from the Washington Post and 
New York Times were rushing to their typewriters 
pound out front-page news stories. Now, a year and ak 
later, Jastrow’s thesis, the scientific evidence on whic? 
was based, and its implications are still being discussec 
the popular press. Time magazine devoted its we 
essay of February 15, 1979, to the subject, calling it 
the Beginning: God and Science.’ 

Robert Jastrow’s 1978 AAAS lecture began | 
review of what has come to be known as ‘‘big bang”’ 
mology: ‘‘We have been aware for about 50 years coal 
live in an expanding universe in which all the galay 
around us move apart from one another at speeds that < 
in some cases, close to the speed of light. If we retrace 
motions of the outward-moving galaxies backward in tir 
we find that they all ‘come together,’ so to speak, about 
or 20 billion years ago. At that moment, the matter : 
radiation of the universe was packed into an infiniti 
dense and hot state. The universe exploded outward 
tHe initial momentum of that pressure, and it cooled : 
condensed into the stars, planets, and then—at leas 
this planet but perhaps on many—life. The moment of | 
explosion, about 20 billions years ago, marked the birtl 


the universe, or the origin of the world in the Big 
sense.’ 


scrutable to science. 


Recent evidence, the speaker went on, has merely 
led to the ‘‘flavor of definiteness’’ of that view of cos- 
ey The alternative, a “‘steady-state’’ cosmology, 
is been swept from the field, except-for a few die- 
ds.’’ For the astronomical community as a whole, big 
g cosmology is now fully accepted. Further, recent 
oretical work indicates that early in the cosmic explo- 
the universe was ‘‘opaque,’’ so that scientists will 
er be able to unravel the earliest stages of its develop- 
nt. At the beginning of the universe what are now con- 
ntly called the ‘‘laws of physics’’ could not have been 
} Same as they are at present. The origin of the uni- 
se, therefore, turns out to be permanently inscrutable 
science. 

astrow then cited evidence that the universe is 
pen,’’ that is, that it will continue to expand and never 
e back together again. It is not at an equilibrium state 
d it does not oscillate in and out. Thus, Jastrow argued, 
: only acceptable view is that the universe had an abrupt 
inning at a certain time, and that it will continue to 
sipate into space forever. Yet that view disturbs secular 
ence because it clearly implies a break in the cause- 
-effect chain on which science is based: the ‘‘creation’’ 
nt was an effect without a discernible physical cause. 
d that begins to sound exactly like Biblical theism. 

ome in the audience must have wondered if they were 
lin a scientific meeting as quotations from the Bible 
d the Talmud began to come from the podium. The 
saker shifted to a theological issue: the distinction be- 
een ‘‘hard’’ creationism and ‘‘soft’’ creationism. 
lard’’ creation means creation ex nthilo (‘‘out of noth- 
”). ‘‘Soft’’ creation, the forming of definite things out 
pre-existing, formless matter, is a non-Biblical, pagan 
bw of creation—the view which most scientists probably 
ped would turn out to be true. With an eternally existing 
iverse there is no need to postulate a transcendent 
reator. A kind of pantheism develops instead, such. as 
inoza’s concept of God (in which Einstein professed to 
lieve), a God that places intellectual but not moral de- 
nds on an individual. 

Yet in spite of any such presuppositions or hopes, the 
idence consistently points to a ‘“‘hard’’ creation. That 


her scientists, was not what made many in the audience 
comfortable. Rather, they squirmed at the view of 
iman nature revealed when Jastrow described the atti- 
de of many prominent scientists toward the evidence. 
e pointed to the fact that scientists react just like every- 
»dy else when their beliefs are in conflict with the evi- 
nce: ‘‘We become irritated, we pretend that the conflict 
es not” exist, or we paper it over with meaningless 
irases.’ 

Scientists try to reject the evidence for ‘‘hard’’ creation, 
istrow said, because in dealing with the creation event 
ey “lose control.’’ That event can be treated neither ob- 
‘rvationally nor theoretically. A scientist examining the 
yplications in their deepest sense ‘‘would be trauma- 


idence, familiar to astronomers and known to many 


1e origin of the universe, therefore, turns out to be permanently 


tized, and as usual when faced with trauma, the mind re- 
acts by ignoring the implications.”’ 

Jastrow’s final words were that ‘‘these implications 
cannot be ignored.’’ They constitute ‘‘the major crisis of 
fundamental science,’’ and they hint at ‘‘a revolution that 
will shake the foundations of our subject to their deepest 
level.” 


The Big Bang Leaves a Whimper =z 


he idea that our universe is expanding arose both © 


from the discovery of galaxies zooming away from 

us at millions of miles per hour and independently 

from Albert Einstein’s general theory of relativ- 
ity. In 1929 astronemer Edwin Hubble established that 
shifts in the color of light (frequency or wavelength) from 
receding galaxies can be used to measure both their velo- 
city and distance from us. That is, Hubble’s law states that 
the farther a galaxy is from us, the faster it is moving, 
clearly pointing to a universe exploding outward from a 
compact, ‘‘hyperdense’’ original state. 

That concept of cosmology came on with something of a 
‘‘bang’’ itself. Only decades before, even the existence of 
stellar systems outside our own galaxy (the ‘‘Milky Way’’) 
was still being debated. Until about 1965, in fact, many 
cosmologists were able to cling to alternative theories. By 
making certain assumptions they could still envision an 
eternally existing universe pretty much as Aristotle had 
conceived it, ‘‘ungenerated and indestructible.’ 

Such steady state cosmologies themselves remained | 
quite indestructible until physical evidence of the original 
explosion began to accumulate. In 1965 Arno Penzias and 
Robert Wilson of the Bell Telephone Labs set up an an- 
tenna in rural New Jersey to do the first experiments on 
satellite communications. They picked up in their antenna | 
some unexpected microwave radiation they considered 
background ‘‘noise.’’ To get rid of it they first shooed 
away the pigeons that had nested in the horn of their an- 
tenna, then checked and rechecked all their equipment. 
But the radiation was still there, a puzzle because it 
seemed to come in with the same frequency and intensity 
from every direction. 

Meanwhile, physicist Robert Dicke at Princeton Univer- 
sity, unaware of their troubles, was doing theoretical cal- 
culations on what effects one might expect an original big 
bang to leave behind. The intense heat of the universe in 
its original compacted state, Dicke reasoned, should have 
produced heat radiation that might still be detectable even 
after billions of years of cooling from expansion. Dicke 
proposed to look for such radiation in the microwave 
region—where it had already been detected by the Bell 
equipment less than a hundred miles away. 

Heat radiated from a ‘‘black body’’—called that be- 
cause its uniform temperature makes it ‘‘opaque’’—pro- 
duces a spectrum of frequencies of different intensities. 
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Thus, Jastrow argues, the only acceptable view 1s that the 
universe had an abrupt beginning at a certain time, and that 
it will continue to dissipate into space forever. 


The shape of the distribution curve for each temperature is 


well known, its peak dropping off both in intensity and- 


frequency as the body cools. The fixed microwave fre- 
quency detected by Penzias and Wilson gave only one 
point on the curve, but since 1965 scientists have been 
doggedly plotting the whole curve. Detectors sent up in 
space rockets past earth’s interfering atmosphere unfor- 
tunately detected the rocket’s heat instead, but detectors 
sent aloft by balloons brought back useful data. 

In 1977 a group at the Lawrence Berkeley Lab (LBL) in 
California managed to plot almost the whole heat curve. It 
fit the predicted shape remarkably. The shifts toward 
longer wavelength were a thousand times greater than the 
shifts in galactic light that first hinted at the big bang, 
since this radiation is the oldest thing in the universe and 
the farthest away from us. Astronomers now call it the 
“‘three-degree radiation’’ because it corresponds to radia- 
tion from a body 3° above absolute zero on the Kelvin 
scale, about -450°F. 

More dramatically, that cosmic microwave background 
radiation could be called ‘‘a message from the beginning 
of time,’’ or ‘‘the hisses of the original electrons.’’ It is the 
whimper left by the big bang. 

Explanations of the primeval fireball’s thermal equili- 
brium and subsequent “‘decoupling’’ to produce all the 
“‘Jumps’’ in the universe—from the first hydrogen atoms 
to the galactic clusters that make up the large-scale struc- 
ture of our present universe— get very complicated. Most 
of us can’t comprehend a universe compacted in space (or 
indeed, what is meant by the compaction of space itself), 
or an original temperature of some 4,500°K, or how pho- 
tons from the beginning now reach us from the periphery 
of deepest space. 

Experiments continue. For example, since 1977, Ber- 
keley physicist Richard Muller and his LBL team have 
been sending microwave detection equipment 13 miles up 
in a converted U-2 ‘“‘spy plane’’ that takes off from 
NASA’s Ames Research Center in Mountain View, Cali- 
fornia. As the U-2 pilot made five-hour flights over the 


___ western half of the U.S., the sensitive LBL equipment was 


aimed in all directions to see if the three-degree radiation 
was really uniform. At first the data were confusing: the 
radiation was slightly stronger from the direction of the 
constellation Leo, weaker from the direction of Aquarius. 

Soon it was realized that those discrepancies were ex- 

actly what should be expected from our own galaxy’s 

_ “twisting’’ movement through space. The radiation itself 
is remarkably uniform, and in fact for the first time gives a 
kind of absolute standard for relative motion of ‘‘lumps’’ 
within the universe. 

Thus the cold (3°K), hard facts of ‘‘hard’’ creation con- 
tinue to pile up. So much is happening in astronomy and 
related sciences these days that Astronomy and Astro- 
physics Abstracts (AAA), the reference work that merely 
lists all papers in the field and gives a brief abstract of 
each, has almost gotten out of hand. Published in semi- 
annual volumes since 1969, AAA divides the field into 108 
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categories. The latest volume, covering papers appearin 
in only the first half of 1978, comes to 834 pages and cost 


over $50. 


Let’s Hear It For Creation! 


; 


s the pieces of the puzzle began fitting in 
place, why hasn’t there been universal chee 
among scientists? Perhaps because a univers 
‘‘created’’ in that way is no longer ‘‘our’’ un 
verse. Robert Jastrow said in his AAAS lecture, ‘‘There | 
a kind of religion in science. It is the religion of a persog 
who believes that there is order and harmony in the ur 
verses 

But that kind of religion is shaken by the discovery of a 
abrupt beginning before which nothing was the sam¢ 
Einstein, for example, at first mathematically eliminate 
any possibility of such a creation in his general theory « 
relativity. When it turned out that the elimination real| 
came from algebraic errors, Einstein got very angry a 
denied the error before finally giving in. ‘‘To admit suc 
cases,’’ Einstein wrote, ‘‘seems nonsensicaltome.’’ _ 

Before such convincing evidence for the big bang we 
found, the distinguished physicist-philosopher Arthur E¢ 
dington wrote, ‘‘I have no philosophical axe to grind 
this discussion, but the notion of an expanding universe: 
repugnant to me. The expanding universe is prepostes 
ous! Incredible! It leaves me cold.’’ Allen Sandage, whos 
investigations have strengthened the big bang theo 
said, ‘‘It is such a strange conclusion. It cannot really ] 
true.”’ 

Robert Jastrow referred to such reactions as ‘‘ve 
value-laden words.’’ ‘‘Something was bothering tho» 
people,’’ he said. ‘‘There is an equally strange ring 
feeling and emotion in these reactions. They come fros 
the heart, whereas you would expect the judgments 
come from the brain.”’ 

Contemporary theologican Bernard Ramm has alwa) 
doubted that scientists ‘‘who don’t believe anything 
would be impressed by experimental verification of bi 
bang cosmology. Christians shouldn't assume that tl 
data will force such scientists to believe in God becaui 
‘“scientists can be tough characters. They don’t capitulas 
that easily.”’ 

Ramm describes their basic response as something lil 
this: ‘‘Yes, there’s a crook in the road and it appears t 
yes, there’s a God who is doing this, but we’re going to« 
some more experiments and ten years from now we wor! 
look at it that way. So we’ll just sweat this one out until 
find the answer later on.”’ 

Sure enough, almost a paraphrase of Ramm’s paradig# 
came from British astronomer Fred Hoyle, one of tl 
leading proponents of steady state cosmology. Inte 
viewed by a Washington Post reporter after Jastrow 
AAAS lecture, Hoyle said, ‘‘I think the main controver 
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. the pieces of the puzzle began fitting into place, why hasn't 


1ere been universal cheer among scientists? Perhaps because a 
niverse “created” in that way is no longer “our” universe. 


| 
whether the so-called origin of the universe really has to 
taken literally, or whether this is a physical transition 
m a preceding state. I personally have little doubt that 
sre has to be a preceding stage, perhaps even an evolu- 
Mary process.”’ 
. specifically whether he saw an ultimate begin- 
g, and if so, whether it came about by divine will or 
- law, Hoyle replied, ‘‘I think when we understand 
at we call the nature of the universe, we shall see that it 
quite clearly into a set of physical laws. So I have no 
ne for such views as that there is something outside of 
oo 
cientists of a Christian persuasion are as aware as Ber- 
d Ramm of the anti-theistic bias of some leading scien- 
s. They are also aware of damage often done by mis- 
ided castigation of their unbelieving colleagues. To 
e extent they have tried to ‘‘cool’’ poorly informed 
blic enthusiasm over the new developments. 
n its essay on God and science, Time quoted Harvard 
ronomer Owen Gingerich on how he saw the relation- 
ip between the big bang and the book of Genesis. Gin- 
rich, as a Christian and also as a professor of the history 
science, knows how Biblical truth has mistakenly been 
ntified with supposedly solid scientific ideas in the 
st. He replied that since Genesis wasn’t intended as a 
ok of science, current scientific details may or may not 
ree with it. Gingerich said, ‘‘I believe the heavens de- 
re the glory of God only to people oe ve made a relli- 
us commitment.’ 
At a time when steady state cosmology was still actively 
mpeting with big bang cosmology, Christian chemist 
eorge Schweitzer discussed the origin of the universe in 
book called Evolution and Christian Thought Today (ed. 
R. L. Mixter, Eerdmans, 1959). Analyzing both the 
ientific data then available and various possible inter- 
etations of the Biblical creation narrative, Schweitzer 
ncluded that neither of the two competing cosmologies 
pcessarily conflicted with the Biblical view of creation. 
ay is this true if one regards the major messages 
Genesis 1:1 to be that all the world and all that is in it 
ot on God for its origin and its continued exis- 
nce.’ Noting that many scientists had gone beyond 
rictly scientific implications to ‘ ‘promote belief in possi- 
lities for a universe without an origin,’’ he warned 
zainst stooping to unwarranted assertions for the oppo- 
te purpose. Whether the big bang theory was the true in- 
rpretation, or would be superseded by a then un- 
reamed- of theory, Schweitzer urged Christians ‘‘always 
} turh our eyes skyward and know that the heavens are 


ling us of the glory of God and the wonder of his 


orks.’’ Writing in 1979 Schweitzer could have been more 
9sitive toward the big bang as a scientific explanation of 
1e creation event so majestically depicted in Genesis 1:1. 
‘Christian astrophysicist John Barrow of Oxford Univer- 
ty has turned to thinking more about the open-ended- 
ess of the universe than about the big bang by which it 
as created. His theoretical work with Frank Tipler of 
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U.C. Berkeley, reported in Nature last year, shows that all 
calculable universes that are spherical and isotropic like 
ours (that is, the same in all directions) seem to be intrin- 
sically unstable. Destined to lose its isotropy in a finite 
time, our universe may be essentially swallowed up into 
the ‘‘black holes’’ that have intrigued astronomers in re- 
cent years. ‘ 

Speaking in 1978 to a group of Bay Area Christians 
trained in science, Barrow cautiously acknowledged the 
Biblical overtones of his scientific work on ‘“‘the end 
times.’’ Drawing on his knowledge of the large-scale 
structure of the universe, Barrow strongly refuted the idea 
that there is nothing ‘‘special’’ about our human exis- 
tence. Showing that even a slight increase or decrease in 
any of the four fundamental constants of the universe 
would have made galaxies, stars, heavy elements, the 
earth, and human life impossible, he said that the evi- 
dence ‘‘looks very much as though the universe was crea- 
ted with human beings in mind.’’ Human dimensions are 
almost exactly in the center, between the submicroscopic 
dimensions of the fundamental particles (electrons and so 
on) and the gigantic distances of the megastructure of the 
universe. 


The Personal Dimension x 


here does all this leave Robert Jastrow, who 
admitted in his AAAS lecture that he is ‘‘a 
complete agnostic in religious matters’’? In a 
personal predicament, obviously. ~Jastrow, 
who besides his NASA position is also professor of earth 
science at Dartmouth College and professor of astronomy ~ 
and geology at Columbia University, gives the impression 
of someone who avoids the really important personal 
questions by keeping busy. He has written a widely used 
astronomy textbook and presented something like a hun- 
dred space-science programs on CBS-TV. He has also 
produced a popular book surveying cosmic evolution 


called Until the Sun Dies (W. W. Norton & Co., 1978). Init ~ 


Jastrow speaks of God’s existence as one of the possibili- 
ties, but without evident conviction. 

How the universe came into being, Jastrow writes, ‘‘can 
never be answered: we can never tell whether the hand of 
God was at work in the moment of creation; for a careful 
study of the stars has proven, as well as anything can be 
proven in science, that. all matter in the Universe was 
compressed into an infinitely dense and hot mass when 
the world began; and in the searing heat of that holocaust, 
the evidence needed for a scientific study of the cause of 
creation was destroyed.” 

Until the Sun Dies ends with the question of life’s origin 
on the earth, for which Jastrow sees only two choices: 
‘‘Kither life was created on the earth by the will of a being 
outside the grasp of scientific understanding, or it evolved 
on our planet spontaneously.’’ His further comments on 
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Even a slight increase or decrease in any of the four Pe bariie 
constants of the universe would have made galaxies, stars, heavy 
elements, the earth, and human life impossible. The evidence looks” 
very much as though the universe was created with human beings — 


In mind. 
biology show the classic ‘‘God-of-the-gaps’’ mentality that 
can see room for God to work only in the gaps in our scien- 
tific understanding. Evidently Jastrow feels that if science 
can describe how something happens, there is no reason 
to suppose that God has anything to do with it. 

That kind of ‘‘deism’’ falls far short of the Biblical con- 
cept: “‘Christ is the exact likeness of the unseen God. He 
existed before God made anything at all, and, in fact, 
Christ himself is the Creator who made everything in 
heaven and earth, the things we can see and the things we 
can’t; the spirit world with its kings and kingdoms, its 
rulers and authorities; all were made by Christ for his own 
glory. He was before all élse began and it is his power that 
holds everything together’’ (Colossians 1:15-17 LB, italics 
added). 

As Francis Schaeffer said in The God Who is There 

_ (IVP, 1968), confrontation between the real world and the 
“logical conclusions of one’s non-Christian presupposi- 
tions’’ puts 20th-century people in a serious dilemma. 
Some respond with intellectual detachment that comes 

_ across as sinful pride or even as sour grapes. 

Harvard physics professor Steven Weinberg, formerly 
(1957-66) a member of LBL’s theoretical group, suppos- 
edly knew enough about creation to write The First Three 

_ Minutes (Basic Books, 1976), a book telling in gripping 
detail what he thinks happened at every second of the 
creation event. Has that knowledge brought him wisdom, 

__ love for God, or even joy in God's creation? Hardly. ‘‘The 

more the universe seems comprehensible, the more it also 

_ seems pointless,’’ says Weinberg. ‘‘The effort to under- 

_ stand the universe is one of the very few things that lifts 

_ human life a little above the level of farce, and gives it 

_ some of the grace of tragedy.”’ 

One Christian physicist in Robert Jastrow’s AAAS 
audience stood up during the question period and made 
the confrontation explicit for the speaker. He asked re- 
spectfully, ‘‘In the light of all this evidence, and in light of 
your own honesty in taking it at face value, why are you 
still an agnostic?’’ 

_ In front of almost a thousand people in his audience, 
Jastrow replied. Somehow he cannot bring himself to ac- 
cept a personal God as he is represented by contemporary 

_ religions. On the other hand, Einstein’s God seems too 
cold for him. ‘‘My feeling lies somewhere between that 
and faith. I keep coming close to the edge of faith, but I 
never quite make it over.’’ He left the question open for 
consideration: ‘‘In my later years I may reconsider this. 
You know how old men often turn to such thoughts.”’ 

Clearly Jastrow is still developing his awareness of the 
Creator. Already he sees events of the distant past as 
something God may have done. Perhaps in the Biblical 
record he will discover God’s purpose in creation and see 
what God has done in human history. Perhaps some faith- 

ful Christian colleague will take him aside at a scientific 
meeting to explain that Jesus Christ was God’s message- 
bearer to earth. Perhaps, trusting just enough to experi- 
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ment with personal prayer, he will discover compelling; 
new evidence. 

What Robert Jastrow needs is our prayers, with thanks- - 
giving that he has come so far. What he doesn’t need is; 
condemnation for holding ‘‘materialistic presuppositions’’” 
that allegedly keep scientists from being objective. He is} 
one scientist who understands how “‘scientism’’ works. | 
He is trying to cope with evidence that flies in the face off 
his presuppositions. Christians seldom face up to theirs 
own inconsistencies with such detachment. 

Who knows? Perhaps in Robert Jastrow the Son of Goal 
will live — before the sun dies. oO} 


Paul Arveson, a physicist at the Naval Ship Research andy 
Development Center in Bethesda, Maryland, is the Chris: 
tian who confronted Robert Jastrow after Jastrow’s fa: 
mous lecture at the AAAS meeting in 1978. Paul anag 
Radix’s ex-biochemist Walt Hearn know each other 
through the American Scientific Affiliation. Paul is on the¢ 
board of the new C. S. Lewis Institute in College Park, 
Maryland, Walt on the board of New College for Aduancae 
Christian Studies in Berkeley. 


this conception of the earth's formation appeared in 1714, 


é€ opportunity for a gracious and full 
id peaceable way of life seems so 
adily apparent, and yet we thwart and 
ustrate ourselves at every turn.” 


A Dialogue with 
_ Theodore Roszak 
on Person/Planet 
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EODORE ROSZAK is professor of history and chairman of 
reral studies at California State University, Hayward. He has 
mn nominated twice for the National Book Award for The 
king of a Counter Culture and Where the Wasteland Ends. Jn 
ht of Roszak's study of new-age groups, Radix set up a 
logue between him and Spiritual Counterfeits Project 
ectors Mark Albrecht and Brooks Alexander. 
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Sharon Gallagher: We want to get a sense of the general 
directions you’re going in, focusing on Person/Planet to 
some extent. What made you feel like writing that par- 
ticular book right now? 

Theodore Roszak: The book rounds off about 10°years of 
thinking about the times we live in, trying to make sense 
of them. We’re all aware of some kind of an upheaval that 
took place through the mid and late ’60s, which is now 
generally treated as a million years ago by most people, 
willingly or reluctantly. I was looking for as general a 
formulation as I could come up with about the influence of 
the social and cultural dissent in the ’60s. I wanted to 
know what seemed most valuable in it and most influ- 
ential. It seemed to me that the one influence that had en- 
dured out of the '60s, the one in which I took some positive 
interest, was a change in moral identity. In the book I 
refer to this as ‘‘personhood’’ and as an assertion of the 
right to self-discovery. 

The book is really an attempt to trace (1) the various 
directions in which people have gone in the pursuit of a 
sense of personal identity, and (2) the potential impact of 
that quest upon a number of basic institutions like the 
family, education, work, and cities. It struck me that 
there’s a tradition in political and philosophical thought 
called personalism that came down to us from the latter. 
part of the 19th century and flowed through the French 
personalists in the ’30s and ’40s in France. I have always 
thought of Lewis Mumford as being the foremost exponent 
of that tradition in the States. It’s a relatively undis- 
covered philosophical and political tradition. But I think 
we’ ve seen a lot of people arrive quite spontaneously at a 
readiness for that philosophy. 

Mark Albrecht: Was it uniquely French? 

Roszak: No. It’s not a well-defined tradition like Marx- 
ism. You can’t trace it to one particular country or person. 
But I think of it as readily apparent in someone like Whit- 
man, Tolstoy, Buber, and a number of figures around the 
turn of the century. 

Brooks Alexander: Would you say that personalism is a 
tradition that individuals would recognize themselves as 
belonging to, or is it more of an effort on your part to see 
compatible strands here and there? 

Roszak: It’s a little bit of both. There is a formal philo- 
sophical movement known as personalism, to which 
people have subscribed, and which I associate primarily 
with a group of offbeat French Catholics of the 20s, ’30s, 
and ’40s. I’m not sure about the word itself. Perhaps it can 
be traced back further than the work of someone like 
Mounier in France. But in spirit a number of other people 
belong to that tradition. 

Alexander: In the book you emphasize medieval monas- 
ticism as a positive model. The fact that the monastic 
model worked in the Middle Ages seems to have been 
dependent upon the fact that there was a coherent, solid 
basis of authority, spiritually if not politically. Politically, 
of course, the situation was disintegrating, but spiritually 
the basis of authority in the Roman Catholic Church was 
stable. I wonder, in the transition to come, if the monastic 
model would be able to work without that, because I don’t 
see a clear basis of authority described in what you’re 
talking about. 

Roszak: What you're saying is true. But I’m using that 
model very loosely. I was trying to do somewhat the sort of 
thing that Schumacher did when he wrote a piece called 
‘Buddhist economics.’’ There is no Buddhist economics, 


but Schumacher said, ‘‘If there were, it would look like 
this.’’ The purpose of that was to indicate that at the basis 
of economics, there are values. There is a vision of life and 
of human purpose. Our economists these days— especially 
the academic economists, and the people working for gov- 
ernment or corporations—tend to forget completely that 
there is such a foundation of human purpose, of living 
values, beneath economics. They just do statistics in 
midair. 

So it occurred to me that, rather than inventing an 
example, as Schumacher did, one could pick up a histor- 
ical example in monastic economics that actually existed, 
mainly for the purpose of suggesting that a different set of 
human values would yield a different economics. I wanted 
to illustrate that this had once happened highly success- 
fully over a period of some thousand years. 

A lot of the economics we work with today is em- 
bedded in assumptions that have come out of urbanism, 
industrialism, the competitive marketplace, or state- 
planning structures. I wanted to suggest that human 
beings have found a creditable way of living in stable 
communities that endured for a long period of time, that 
had a spiritual dimension as well as a practical dimension, 
and seemed to merge them harmoniously within a context 
that was ecologically viable. It was meant to be provo- 
cative more than anything else. 

_ IT agree, there would be immense problems in trying to 
reproduce a system like that today. But I don’t think we 
should ever forget that such things have been done by 
human beings in periods of crisis—that such commun- 
itarian values can generate endurable economic order. It 
seems to me there’s a tremendous appetite in our society 
for some kind of communitarian support and wholeness in 
people’s lives. They don’t know where to find it, but they 

“grope for it, sometimes pathetically, and they go off in 
very strange directions. Yet the need is clearly there. 

Alexander: I think you’re right about the desire for a 
sense of community. It’s something I’ve personally ex- 
perienced during the decade or so that I’ve been a Chris- 
tian in being a part of an evangelical Christian community. 
It’s also a sense that I really felt back during the days of 
the counter-culture in the middle and late ’60s, living in 
the Haight-Ashbury. There was a real desire for it, but 
relative inability to bring it about. 

The thing that strikes me concerning communities and 
the basis of authority for them is that especially in the 
counter-cultural situation, you had a release of nearly all 
restraints (except in the more severe cases of physical 
violence). Almost anything went on in the Haight in those 
days, and what eventually developed was imposition of 

_ order based upon the influence of the person with the most 

powerful charisma, the greatest force of personality. This 

is one of the things that concerns me about the direction 
that ‘‘new age’’ thinking is taking. The various forms of 
occult philosophy, which emphasize the concept of the 

“‘restoration’’ that you talked about in Where the Waste- 

land Ends, often amount to a slightly different version of 

the rule of the strongest. 

Roszak: Oh, yes. I think we all must be harboring great 
concern about that problem. There is a lot of cheap charis- 
matic leadership around, which essentially draws its 
strength from the weakness of others. A lot of communi- 
tarianism is built up out of weakness and desperation, and 
there are people willing to exploit that desperation. That’s 
the negative side of the disintegration that’s gone on. 
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There are all kinds of nasty possibilities for strange 
unwholesome commitments. 
We start with this problem of identity crisis. Being’ i 
identity vacuum is no very conafortable place to be. A lot) 
people at that point fall into a kind of moral and psychi 
logical chaos, which makes them very vulnerable. It’s n 
that I don’t have that concern. I’m very: concerned abo 
it. After the book came out, Jonestown happened. Mayt r 
should have emphasized the dangers still more. ; 
Alexander: I don’t think any of us were ready for Jone: 
town to happen. It took almost everyone by surprise. _ 
Roszak: There are problems that work both way: 
There are problems of the frailty and pathologies of wee 
erners reaching out of a condition of great need towas 
things they don’t fully understand. And then you i 
so many imported gurus and swamis and lamas who 
working from a condition of great ignorance about tle 
society they’ve entered. 
Maybe in the East, for example, to bow down to a swan 
is a fairly conventional gesture, behind which there’s 1 
much emotional charge. For a westerner to do that, 
abase himself or herself before a swami, may actually 
working up all kinds of confused and unfortunate psychi 
logical associations. I’ve approached a number of gurus a! 
swamis who seem remarkably ignorant of the weste# 
world and its traditions and psychology. Yet they blundg 
right in and begin trying to transplant a tradition fror 
distant place. They make demands that they cannot safe: 
make of many of the people who come to them. 
Albrecht: I’ve noticed that too. The phrase, ‘‘the gur 
God,’’ is something that they take much lighter 
Hinduism than we do. For people coming from a Jude 
Christian background, to equate someone with God is4 
big deal. 
Roszak: That’s right. They don’ t doa very good jou 
communicating things to make sure that all the progy 
nuances are respected and understood. They’re dealiij 


' with people who have no acquaintance with those tra 


itions, and they make a lot of bad and misleading trar 
lations — of the gestures, of the language, of the teaching 
That’s a very confused scene. I worry what might come 

1 

Albrecht: It’s funny. We went to hear Muktananda gi 
a satsang down at his ashram. To me at least, he is a ki 
of paradigm of the whole misconception of -what deity 
like to an eastern mind. Yet nobody calls him on the ca 
for it, and he gets away with it. : 

Roszak: 1 know. I’ve had a couple of sessions w 
Muktananda. He personally has a kind of gruff charm, a: 
he has a lot of interesting and sometimes insightful thin 
to say. He doesn’t disturb me as much as his followers ¢ 
He was almost completely unpretentious in the audienci 
had with him. It was very straightforward. He talked abe 
a couple of problems of meditation, and so on. 

At one point, however, when we broke up the audience 
he came over and made a gesture which didn’t mean ved 
much to me: he patted me on the back. I thought, ‘‘Fi 
that’s a way of saying we’re going to say goodbye: 
Immediately a whole bunch of followers swarmed arout 
me to inform me of how I had been blessed and graced 
this gesture, and that I should go and sit in a condition: 
silence and meditation for an hour or more to absorb tt 
blessings that had been rained upon me. 

I was very distressed with their reactions to this. Th 
seemed so eager to place an exaggerated interpretati 


men Ran 


really suspicious of 
approach to enlighten- 
t that is worked up or 
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on every gesture of the man, his every movement, that 
t worried me. 
e seems to be a bright and wise man, but there may be 


e of the effects he’s having. The people I talked with 
pund the ashram simply glowed too much. They were 
ally overdoing it, I thought. 

Albrecht: Maybe they had been overdone. 

Roszak: It was much too strong a commitment.: Their 
e and devotion and adoration of Baba was so great that 
und it sort of nauseating. 

Alexander: Like eating fruitcake. 
Roszak: Yes, it was too much. 

Alexander: Well, it raises the question of the interaction 
tween the exploiter and the exploitee. It’s not all a 
estion of the abuse of authority by those who are willing 
do so, but also people just seem — 

Roszak: They invite it. 

(Alexander: Especially in the current state of western 
iety, people feel that vacuum. This is one of the things 
at has impressed me about the Biblical model of under- 
handing human nature. It’s been a kind of master key for 
=—in trying to approach an understanding of some of 
ese facts. I’ve been impressed with the picture of para- 
ix, almost of spiritual schizophrenia, that arises in the 
cept of man as a creature made in the image of God— 
id therefore inherently a seeker after a relationship that 
was made for— but simultaneously, a being in rebellion 
ainst God, so that he goes to almost any lengths to 
ade God’s actual presence. 

So you’ve got those two poles tearing people in two 
fferent directions. You demand an answer to your spir- 
ial need, but you also look for the kind of answer that 
loids the actual reality that would fill that need. The 
msion between \those two is probably sufficient to 
count for 95 percent of the religious aberrations of 
uman history. I think it’s something that’s still with us 


. 
ian: That’s a wise insight. My general rule of thumb 
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in talking to people about these things is that, whatever 
sort of religious connection they’ re looking for, they would 
do well to look for it within their own traditions. They 
ought to be able to understand them with more depth than 
exotic traditions, which are extremely difficult to grasp 
without a knowledge of the language, history, and culture. 
Certainly, most of what I see, with some notable excep- 
tions, in the general phenomenon of turning East—even 
with my amateurish knowledge of eastern religions —is 
gross misinterpretation and misunderstandings of those 
exotic traditions. I think. that’s a dangerous direction.” to 
take for many people. They can’t handle it. 

Gallagher: You’re very enthusiastic about the creative 
ongoing repercussions of the counter-culture. What is 
your basis for discerning between the good and the bad? 
Do you have any kind of sense of absolutes that directs you 
in your evaluation of these movements? 

Roszak: It’s not as if I’m so familiar with all the move- 
ments on the scene that I can evaluate all of them. I hardly 
place myself in that position. I’ve often been asked if I 
have a kind of ‘‘approved list’’ of some of these things that 
it’s OK to join up with and believe in, and I certainly don’t. 
In that respect, I don’t pretend to have enough experience 
of a lot of things happening on the scene. What I’ve done 
in my books, in a scattered way here and there, is to 
suggest some general principles of evaluation. For 
example, I’m really suspicious of any approach to enlight- 
enment that is worked up or improved from a ‘scientific’ 
base, because I just don’t think science is adequate to this 
dimension of personality. I’m talking about the attempts 
people are making to reproduce forms of enlightenment by 
simply studying the physiology of yoga or meditation or 
prayer or what have you. There’s a lot of research along 
these lines. Or to try to extend a neurophysiological idea 
like the split brain to the point of a religious reading of that 
purely physical phenomenon. 

Or, for that matter, the largest area that I take exception 
to is the chemical approach to enlightenment: trying to 
work it up out of drugs. Given the fact that we’re a very 
scientific and technological society, that is one of the vices 
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you would expect. People would eventually try to elicit en- 
lightenment out of the scientific and technological work of 
the society. I’ve been very resistant to that. 

I'm also convinced that whatever enlightenment must 
mean, it’s got to have some roots in a tradition, or perhaps 
in many traditions, in order to give a fraction, a splintered 
version, of the truth. I tend to be suspicious of contem- 
porary improvisations, most of which are psycho- 
therapeutic in character. That is, they try to achieve en- 
lightenment or salvation through a contemporary psycho- 
therapy. The psychotherapies may be able to offer various 
kinds of counsel and solace and consolation and so on. I 
don’t doubt that some people are gifted in treating other 
people’s desperation and psychic pain. But I think they’re 
a kind of low-level emotional and psychic aid, and they are 


not a religion. I don’t know if you want to call those abso- 


lutes, but they are convictions of mine that tend to get 
tangled up in everything I write. 

Gallagher: You said that you try to encourage people to 
get in touch with their own tradition, that it was a less 
dangerous thing to do. That implies that there’s a value in 
the search itself, rather than in the particular tradition or 
the truth value of that tradition. 

Roszak: I don’t know if I want to say that. 

Gallagher: For instance, if somebody’s tradition was 
Hinduism and if somebody’s tradition was Christianity, 
what they’re saying as belief systems are antithetical. To 
get in touch with your Hinduism or to get in touch with 
your Christianity would be really different in the out- 
workings in your life. 

Roszak: I suppose somewhere in the background of my 
writing I cling to the idea that there is the possibility of 
enlightenment or salvation along many courses. After all, 
we have a vast cultural variety in the world. I think it must 
be just as difficult for people brought up in a Buddhist or a 


‘Hindu tradition to get a proper grasp of Christianity, as it . 


is for a westerner to grasp the traditions of other people. 
So in a sense we’re stuck with our human variety. 

What does this mean? It either means that some people 
are out of luck in trying to find their way to salvation, 
because they come out of a tradition that’s not in 
touch—or it means that there is more than one way, in 
some deep sense of that term. I think I cling to the latter 
idea. 

Alexander: The tension of that dichotomy is one that 
Christians in particular live with, because of the com- 
passion and concern that God expresses concerning the 
desire that all people be saved. Yet the emphasis, the 
focus of Christianity, is on the historical event of the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. So how do you put those 
two together? 

I’m inclined to think there may well be a third option. 
There is only one way, but God makes that way available 
in ways that we do not ordinarily understand or directly 
perceive in action. In other words, the crucifixion, death, 
and atonement wrought by Jesus Christ are the only 
possible basis for a relationship with God. But how God 
applies that in his interaction with someone who has not 
had the opportunity to respond to the Biblical gospel 
would be something that is up to him. It’s not necessarily 
ours to judge. There are various other possibilities 
working along those lines. The answers are not all clear to 
me, but I think it is legitimate to assume that reality is 
richer than any human effort to understand it. 

Roszak: Since I’m not committed to the problem that the 
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Judeo-Christian tradition presents, I choose this 
option. There’s so much wisdom in some of these oth 
traditions that I can’t believe that they’re wholly mistak 
and benighted. They have something to offer us tha: 
think is deep and wise, and one must open oneself to the 
and see what they offer. 4 
Gallagher: In Person/Planet you're. very hopeful » 
individuals, more so than you are for society. I’m 1 
hopeful for society, but when I look at individuals, tk 
doesn’t offer me much hope either. You feel that bigne 
produces bad things, and that getting back to individuy 
would be something good and productive. 
In Catholic personalism, the emphasis isn’t just 
personhood for its own sake. There’s a real sense th 
somehow your hope is in Christ, and that demands that 
love.our neighbor as ourself. It’s a personalism based | 
something beyond the individual. When I look at t 
individual without Christ, I don’t see any more hope 
the world than I do when I look at the bureaucracies. 
Roszak: In the book I try to distinguish three things: : 
dividualism, collectivism, and personalism. The vice of : 
dividualism, I think, perhaps the way you’re using it her 
is that it is competitive, self-regarding, and selfish—in t, 
ordinary usage of that word. I would suggest that our so 
ety and western industrial society are grounded in ine 
vidualism. They have a firm commitment to that. It’s bas 
to the whole consumer ethic. It’s basic to the organizati 
man ethic. It’s basic to the whole capitalist marketplace. 
I’m suggesting that personalism is different from thi 
It has a convivial dimension to it that reaches out tow. 
community. Personalism may not always rise to a sense 
spiritual awareness, but it has that potentiality within it 
as in the case of the paradigm of Catholic monasticisi 
There you have a profound commitment to the reality’ 
the individual human soul, but automatically and im 
diately an active communitarian allegiance that builds cop 
munity. It builds a tight fraternity out of the seekers. — 
Gallagher: I wasn’t asking about individualism —I pre 
ably shouldn’t have used that word—but, rather sugge# 
ing that in each person lies the potential for all the evil! 
the universe. The person is a microcosm of evil societ 
The two are interrelated: evil society produces bad peop 
but society got that way because of the fallenness 
humanity in the first place. So, getting back to pers 
alism without redemption wouldn’t solve anything. 
Roszak: Well, maybe we just disagree about that, ii 
follow what you’re saying. The intention of this book is; 
be political—to work toward a politics that has a privz 
dimension to it, that respects the need for privacy and 
vacy of meditation, of prayer, of contemplation, as an - 
dispensable human value. Yet I am interested in trying; 
talk about some form of meaningful political actio 
changing institutions and saving the planet. So I tried. 
do: something that I think is true to the personalist tr 
ition and not to any of the other political traditions. TI 
area of sacrosanct privacy belongs to every human beii 
and must be respected as a political right. And upon thi 
one can build a healthy politics. I may be wrong about it: 
may not really work. But I’m hoping that it will. I wov 
like to see it happen. I would like not to feel that our or 
choice was either to retire from the political scene entire: 
or to crusade into it as a mass movement that crushes 
personal realities. If those are the only two choices, thi 
that’s sad. . 


Albrecht: If you do see this type of personalism as beii 
’ 
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ble third option, then, as you’ve said and I think as 
ve implied in the book, this would have to be worked 
n the political arena to the point where it would have 
come a reality for a sizable number of people. Do you 
. that is really possible? Do you think it would really 
en? What do you see for the future? 
szak: Well, certainly it’s not possible without a lot of 
and planning. I don’t think it’s going to happen 
matically. But, you see, this book is talking about 
thing that’s preliminary to drawing up blueprints and 
ing predictions. I think we’re at a stage now, as we 
e out of the ’70s and into the ’80s, of people being 
rtain as to what healthy and unhealthy forces there 
n the scene. You can’t talk about getting from here to 
until you agree about what ‘‘here’’ is and what 
sre’’ is. I don’t think there’s any consensus on that. 
brecht: You mean the individuals you speak of? 
szak: Well, they interpret it as some kind of nar- 
ism. Maybe, in some unflattering sense of that term, it 
etimes is. But maybe also sometimes people have to 
hrough phases of narcissism, and maybe they come 
f those phases and go on to another phase. But I’m 
ared to believe and suggest that there is a basic value 
nis personal quest. When you ask, ‘‘Will this happen 
an it happen?’’ right now I think I’m just at the point of 
esting a possibility and hoping that people will see it 
way. I’m not really making predictions about it. The 
ile thing could collapse and come to a very bad end. 
lbrecht: What do you see along that line? Do you have 
pinion as to the future of the planet? It seems to me 
this planet’s woes increase exponentially with the 
aber of people that are born into the world. It’s almost 
f the craziness in the world is intensified times the 


year 2000, we’re going to have approximately twice as 
ny people on the planet as we currently have. Given the 
1 of political, economic, and social strife that we’re 
rently observing, do you see any real hope of mankind 
‘ing much better by the year 2000? 

loszak: Well, I take the ecological emergency very ser- 
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aber of people squared. And looking at the future, by. 


iously. I think it’s probably worse than we have recognized 
it to be. The planet is taking a terrible battering from us. I 
keep track of this in some files I have at home. A number 
of problems are developing steadily, and they are all pro- 
ducts of urban industrial bigness in one form or another. . 
That system unloads a tremendous amount on the global 


’ environment very rapidly, before anybody can even keep | 


track of the consequences, and some of those look dire to 
me. 
Albrecht: You mean using resources and dumping 
waste? 

Roszak: That’s right. There’s the greenhouse effect 
that’s building up in the atmosphere very rapidly. That 
fact is not even disputed. Although people ask how much 
carbon dioxide the atmosphere can safely absorb, they 
know it’s going to have to absorb a very great deal if we go 
on as we are. The pollution of the seas is very dangerous. 
We’ re seriously damaging the planet and its life-maintain- 
ing capacities. I don’t think the ecologists are just being 
alarmists in that respect. 

Albrecht: On the contrary, they probably haven’t yelled 
loud enough. I don’t think it’s sunk into the consciousness 
of 90 percent of the people. 

Roszak: But I don’t think the problem is primarily a 
population problem, although it is a contributing factor in 
some respects. I don’t know how much life the planet can 
maintain — but it seems to me that the problems we’re now 
having are much more a matter of the pollution distortion 
of environmental patterns than simple numbers. But I 
don’t want to suggest that the population problem is not 
some kind of a problem, especially in some societies. I 
don’t, however, think that it is the most serious problem. 

Albrecht: The population explosion? I didn’t mean to 
imply that. I was just saying that it seems that the more 
people born into the planet, the more population in- 
creases, the more strife is going to increase. 

Roszak: It seems that the general prescription for the 
ills of the planet is to do something about the urban indus- 
trial way of life. It’s the urban industrial societies that are 
doing most of this damage. And what do we do with them? 
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Well, the general prescription is that they've got to scale 
down and slow down, consume less, produce less. If all 
that has to be done as a terrible sacrifice, if people see it as 
something dire that takes a kind of puritanical self-denial, 
I don’t think it’s going to happen, not very rapidly or read- 
ily. 

On the other hand, if they can begin to see that that re- 
sult can come quite gracefully, even automatically, from a 
commitment to other values in life that are more inner, 
esthetic, spiritual, or human, then they may move in that 
direction without feeling that they're making any sacrifice. 
Rather, they’re achieving some degree of liberation from 
these industrial compulsions that we have inherited from 
ya, the last two centuries. 

3 I focus on the city in Person/Planet, because I think the 
‘ id industrial city somehow summarizes all the evils of indus- 
. % trial society. It seems clear to me that there are strong in- 
dications of people’s desire not to live in the cities, to get 
--—_-—s out of the cities, to deurbanize our societies. We ought to 
__work with, rather than frustrate those desires. There are 


ex _ things we could work with that we’re not working with, 
F. ___ that we’re instead trying to deny and thwart. 

io _ But you’re asking a big question. I don’t know if we're 
__ going to get out of this bind safely or not. Possibly not. But 
i the book is about those forces that I think might help us 
-__ out of that, if we can find institutional forms for them. 


Alexander: Do you see yourself as an exemplar and par- 
ticipant in this whole process, as well as an observer and 
analyst? You’re obviously a sympathizer in a general 
sense with new age mentality enlightenment thinking. But 
are you a member of a situational group? Do you have a 

commitment to some well-defined metaphysical basis? 
_Are you engaged in some form of spiritual discipline? 

___- Roszak: I’m not a member of any situational group. I’m 
not amember of any community. And I’ve often wondered 
2 ah why not. It’s not for lack of wanting or trying, but it just 
: never jelled. So in that respect, no. I think of myself as a 
c __writer, observer, and critic, somewhat of a scholar, who 
___ offers ideas. I would offer people more if people took me 
Upon it. 

___ My metaphysical commitments are extremely eclectic 
: and mixed, but I don’t have any formal, well-defined, and 
ye _ recognizable commitment. I draw a lot from Blake, Tol- 
rt. stoy, Gandhi, Buber. I have a number of sources, and if I 
fa mention enough of them, people get some feel of where I 


hy am, but without having to try to spell it out as a system. I 
3 think ultimately I’m not a very systematic thinker in those 
Na areas. I have a very romantic trust in feelings, in feeling 
; right about things— which is risky, but it’s pretty much the 


way I am. I just generally trust in nonviolence, for 
example—without having any systematic defense of that 
e as a moral commitment. 
So I’m pretty much of an anarchist and a pacifist and 
‘somewhat of a Blakean. I find that in Blake’s work there is 
‘4 a more accurate diagnosis of the ills of our society than in 
. any other body of writing I’ve turned to within the modern 
world. His insights into human nature have been 
extremely helpful for me. 
Albrecht: Speaking of the ills of society, as William 
James observed, two things might characterize ‘‘re- 
ligion”’: the idea that humanity has something objectively 
recognizable as being wrong with it; and a striving to 
reconcile the problem somehow. This he defined loosely as 
religion. I'd like to ask you, especially as a historian, what 
you feel is the big problem with the human race. I’m kind 
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“lg satemepeean ep, 
of a pop historian, and my own conviction 
human race has suffered life more than they’ ve 
life. I would like to ask you why you think this is; wha 
problem really is. 7 

Roszak: It’s because—I suppose in some sens« 
takes us into the area where myth and history and s 
and poetry all mingle together — we’ re fallen creature 
opportunity for a gracious and full and peaceable w 
life seems so readily apparent, and yet we thwart ¢ 
frustrate ourselves at every turn. That is the drama; 
human history, but perhaps also ultimately the tragedy 
human history. I don’t know how to answer that “a f 

People are cussed, and they defeat themselves ag; 
and again. We find that in our own experience we thw 
ourselves, We’re perverse. But out of that perverg 
comes an awful lot of culture. If you just total up 
amount of literature and art and music that go back 
some kind of human suffering and anguish, it’s practiee 
all there is. 

Tolstoy could write great literature because he y 
living in a condition of suffering, misery, and conflict i 
time, with his family, with the society, with his soe 
position. He always imagined these peasants who I 
none of those problems, who were simple pure Christ 
souls who moved through the world with grace and e 
and love and kindness. But you couldn’t imagine thi 
ever sitting down to write anything, to compose anythi 
Why? There was no tension in their lives. 

Alexander: Did he ever meet any of them, or did h j 
imagine them? 

Roszak: No, he imagined them. He had this i image | © 
kind of acultural but completely enlightened human bei 
always a peasant of some kind. I suppose he felt thi 
certain simplicity is beneficial to us. 

Albrecht: I’m certainly surprised to hear you say th 
and kind of refreshed, too— because a lot of people 1 
have an orientation toward a new age consciousness ha 
an unfailing optimism about human nature, which I t 
is naive. Do you have a solution to this problem, thou: 
when you say that we are really fallen? Do you know ay 
to straighten us up again? £ 

Roszak: Is there a solution to it? Well, in the sense t# 
there seem to have been, by hearsay, beautiful hum 
beings who have come out of that tradition of confl| 
usually by some act of faith. They offer some hope to 
Even for all his scars, Tolstoy turned out to be a pre 
beautiful human being. He was not at ease in his of 
mind, but he was a pretty good example of human dece? 
and enlightenment. You come across examples of peod 
who have made some commitment to the world, usuall 
deep spiritual or moral commitment, and they have co: 
out of this condition of human perversity not as angels, 
as beautiful human beings. There are people who hia 
come out the other end of the darkness, but there are 
many. 

Gallagher: You said in Person/Planet that we neee 
new ‘‘reality principle’ to replace the authority of sciez 
and industrial necessity. Where were you going to look: 
this principle, or in what direction is your own hope 
finding one? 

Roszak: There’s a certain strategy about the | 
writing I do. You have to stop short of making a full py 
scription, even if you think you could—and I’m not st 
I could. To begin with, you want to invite people inté 
dialogue about a problem, taking the approach on 
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blem hasn’t been solved. Something more needs to be 
ne. A lot of what I’ve written has been to try, either by 
ne critical maneuver or by some attractive invitation, to 
people to'see beyond the reality principle we’re now 
fering. Just getting them to look out beyond that is al- 
dy a project in its own right—without saying ‘‘And 
n what I want you to see is all the following.’ 
e other problem is that it’s a matter of your own 
itations. When you finally want to offer some vision of 
it lies beyond this restrictive reality principle, or single 
ion, as Blake called it, you find you don’t have the 
rer to present it convincingly. I’ve read a lot of liter- 
re by people who are trying very hard to do what they 
n't have the power to do. It probably takes great artis- 
genius or rhapsodic utterance. 
think generally I’d like people to recognize a spiritual 
ling within themselves that lifts them above matter and 
ory and puts them in touch with some eternal level of 
stence. But I’ve tried to hold off from doing that, be- 
se I don’t think I have the power to do it. Where I’ve 
td to do it, it’s not been successful, and I’ve scrapped it. 
} not that I don’t have certain visions and certain con- 
ions, though perhaps unsystematic ones. 
You know, you get kicked hard in the teeth by critics, if 
don’t do it very well. I once got a very severe criticism 
m a reviewer I respect on Where the Wasteland Ends. 
said that all the things I was talking about, Blake had 
d so much better. Who did I think I was to be writing a 
k like that? It really hurt, because I thought ‘‘Well, at 
st, I’m endorsing Blake and calling people’s attention 
im. You ought to give me some credit for that.’’ But to 
| me in effect that I shouldn’t write at all, unless I can 
ite as well as Blake—well, on that basis, you'd have 
ee books published every decade. I’ve felt that criticism 
r since, because of the few efforts I made in that book 
suggest some of my own convictions — evidently not 
successfully. So now I’m cautious about trying that. 
1 more humble. oO 
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EBATES ARE HELD, FROM TIME TO TIME, ON 

the place of art in the life of the Christian. When I 

was young, there was no debate. To the Christians I 
knew, art was at best a waste of time and at worst a source 
of contamination. 

I did not confront this attitude for a long time, person- 
ally, since my own form of art, poetry, is a fairly unnotice- 
able occupation. Even the reading of some of my work on 
BBC-— sent in by a distant and sympathetic uncle when I 
was in my teens—did not cause much of a ripple. But 
some years later I planned to enter a poetry contest, and 
there I met a stone wall. It was decided by my elders that I 
should not do so, first because I would run the risk of be- 
coming involved with non-Christians, and second because, 
I was told, my poetry was not ‘‘glorifying to God.”’ 

That came as a shock. It had never occurred to me, in 
my innocence, that my poetry did not come from God. But 
it was about the beauty of nature rather than about the 
“plan of salvation.’’ It did not set out to proclaim the gos- 
pel, and so it came under the category of a waste of time. 

I had been a Christian only a few months, though I had 
grown up thoroughly indoctrinated in a Christian environ- 
ment. I felt sure that my elders were wrong, but I was 
much too ignorant and inarticulate to formulate what I felt. 
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I believed, however, that I had a clear duty to obey, s 
accepted the decision that I should do nothing with r 
poetry. The hurt went much deeper than I realized, a 
although I did not recognize the connection for mai 
years, from that time I gradually lost the ability to write.. 

There are things—and sometimes good and valuat 
things—that we are called to give up, but I do not belie 
that God takes things away merely to leave us deprive? 
He takes away only what gets in the way of his m 
greater gifts to us. But I had been left deprived. I was n 
bitter—I assumed that my gift had been transitory a 
had died a natural death. It was a long time before I cov 
look back and assess what the deprivation had done to m 

I became strained and joyless, and lost interest in mc 
and more areas of life. | was gradually shriveling up, 
coming less of a human being. I never read poetry, andi 
confronted with some, I would unexpectedly burst iri 
tears. If I had been given to introspection, it might has 
warned me that something was wrong. 

Then God intervened. After a period of considerak 
physical and nervous stress, I had a mild breakdown. Fi 
the first time in my life, in my struggle to survive, I begy 
to think, to look critically at the pressures under whic! 
had been living. I had not been given to self-analysis, he 
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2 ‘been Broan a up ‘to eave it all to the Lord.’’ (It had 
en a shock to me, once, when God refused to answer a 
ayer of long standing until I actually got down to analyz- 
g the factors involved, after which he immediately an- 
rered in a remarkable way.) This thinking, based on a 
bse and unbiased study of the life of Christ, resulted in 
e radically changed attitudes. 

My husband, like me, had grown up in circles where art 
is thought to be unnecessary for the Christian. He real- 
2d, watching my flounderings, that his theology, his 
mcept of God, had no answer for me, or for people like 
e, to whom their creativity was a vital part of their hu- 
an equipment — and not to be amputated without severe 
mage. 

So we thought and prayed and discussed. I realized at 
st why I had stopped writing, and the recognition 
emed to clear away a mental block. I started getting 
rong (and disconcerting) urges to write, and here again 
e Lord stepped in and provided the catalytic incident 
reded to start the flow. Sometime later a poetry circle 
as started in our town, and I—and my husband less di- 
ctly — got involved. 

So here we were. I was involved in poetry, and both of 

in close friendships with ‘‘heathen’’ people. How did 
e arrive at this position? 

First of all, I had to think about poetry. It seemed to me, 
God had invented poetry as part of his creation, and en- 
usted people in all ages with an aptitude for it—if not a 
pmpulsion toward it—that he might want; it to exist, and 
ight even have some use for it. Again, going back to the 
re of Christ, I was intrigued to find that he had used an 
't form: the parable. In a present-day context, one could 

agine people saying, ‘‘But why is he talking about lilies 
nd pearls? Why doesn’t he give them the gospel? And 
hy is he making up stories about robbers?’’ 

Christ used fiction and metaphor to involve his hearers 
, an emotional response to what he was saying. So if art is 
art of creation, and something made use of by Christ, 
hy have his followers opted out? 

It is pointed out that the world of art has become cor- 
pt. Of course it has. The people who were equipped by 
od to live and work in that sphere turned in their wea- 
ons because they assumed the battle to be already lost. 
s in the sphere of environmental pollution, we thought it 
as none of our business, and now our children are in 
anger of moral as well as spiritual suffocation. 

I learned that there is more to spiritual life than the 
reaching of the gospel, that there are many more areas of 
ork and witness than the saving of souls. I do not believe 
iat we shall be lightly forgiven for washing our hands of 
ur responsibility to be salt in the earth, for abandoning 
ne world to its corruption. 

There are times when God will call an individual out of 
ertain situations. There are times when, because of our 
reakness, it is necessary to retreat, but surely this should 
e regarded as an honest admission of inadequacy rather 
an as a basis for policy. But for the main body of evan- 
elical Christians to withdraw from an important and 
ighly influential area of human life is a very serious 
uing. And influential it certainly i is, however impercep- 
ble the influence to the person in the street. One has only 
» see how artists, especially poets and novelists, are 
‘eated under totalitarian governments to realize what an 
bstacle they are felt to be to the manipulation of people’s 
linds. 
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existence. It is part of God’s pattern for human do- 
minion over nature. It helps us to explore and under- 
stand our emotions and responses to life. (As a poet re- 
cently said, an unexamined emotion is as dangerous as an 
unexamined belief.) 
To me, poetry is a precision instrument for getting at 
truth. However corrupt the art world may seem from the 
outside, there are people in it who are desperately looking 
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for truth and who have not compromised. It was salutary 


for me to find people in the art world who were much 
closer to the reality around them than many a blinkered 
Christian: It is a world where, among those who are 
honest, basic things are often discussed. This is why it is 
tragic that there is so seldom a Christian present at the 
discussions. 

We know that art is often used for unworthy or danger- 
ous purposes, but is that a reason for abandoning it? God 
has given it to us for a purpose. Wherever, under the 
guidance of God, Christians are creating something for the 
enrichment of life and the celebration of what is true and 
beautiful, they are bringing their small share in that crea- 
tion under the sovereignty of God. 

Second, my husband and I had to revise our attitude to 
society. We had both grown up almost entirely among 


‘Christians. As we grew older, this was diluted somewhat 


by professional colleagues, but we had no idea how to live 
helpfully alongside them. We were struck by the fact that 


Christ had led a full and varied social life, even when nasty 


things were said about him for doing so. It occurred to us 
that perhaps he wanted us to live as he had. 


Once I had accepted the fact that I should be involved in 


poetry, the way opened up to friendship—not only with 
poets and writers, which might have been expected, but to 
people in other branches of the arts whose work and life- 
style were an unknown world to us. It is something that 
could not have happened if God had not done it. It is not 
easy for outsiders, particularly such inexperienced people 
as we were, to gatecrash a rather exclusive circle of ab- 
sorbed people. We are still amazed, when we look back, at 
the way in which openings were made for us. We are also 
very thankful to see how we have been protected, how we 
were spared awkwardness or shown a way out of situations 
that would have been embarrassing or distressing. 

We have learned a great deal—chiefly, not to regard the 
‘‘unsaved’’ as a solid mass. People are amazingly differ- 
ent when seen close up. ‘‘Arty’’ people are delightfully 
open and will talk freely on any subject as long as they are 
sure they are not being manipulated. We have to be 
careful, since a surprising number of them have been un- 
wisely ‘‘evangelized’’ at some time in their lives, and have 
been— sometimes very understandably — put off. But we 
have found, in the most unlikely places and inside the 
most unlikely exteriors, people with a real respect for 
goodness and a wistful, if wary, attitude to God. We have 
learned to love people truly, for themselves, as Christ did, 
even when they were rejecting his message. We have 
made friendships that have brought us great happiness. 
There are, inevitably, times when being Christians in a 
non-Christian group can be very painful, but where we 
have been able to show real love to people the releHone ie 
is usually able to stand the strain. 

As a young Christian about to embark on poetry I had. 
been told, ‘‘If it’s Christian, the world won’t want it.’’ In 
my experience, the world will want it—if it’s good enough. 
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2 a recent elses eres is a poem by Margaret 
ison, in the Penguin Book of Canadian Verse, about the 
ress at a missionary meeting, one of the most moving 
| deeply felt Christian poems to be written in recent 
es. But the work must be good by the world’s stan- 
. ae the poet must be true to his or her artistic call- 
s. So many feel that they must write sermons in verse. 
at's a pity, since they weren't called to be preachers. 
ca only responsibility is to write, whether about the 
surrection or the electric company, as truly and as well 
by the grace of God they are enabled to do. Propaganda 
easily detected and soon dismissed..But whatever is 
est and genuine will be respected, even when not 
eed with. 

am accepted by other poets because she accept my 
xk and know that I am not ‘‘pushing a line.’’ What 
omes out Christian’’ is because that is what I am, and if 


en surprised, too, how poets can pick out Christian atti- 

es from a seemingly secular poem. That this is very 
ssible I myself discovered when'l bought a small book of 
ems by someone I did not know. She did not use one 
ertly Christian word, yet the feeling and outlook ex- 
ssed in her work was so alien to most of today’s 
iting, and so sympathetic to me, I felt that at last I had 
nd someone I could connect with. I was not surprised to 
et her later and find that she was a Christian. 

Great disservice can be done by people who feel they 
ive not done their Christian duty unless everything is 
lelled out. It comforted me to remember the times when 
rist refused to explain his parables and sent people 
ay puzzled. I have learned to leave to him the choice of 
at he will use in my life and work. So often it is the thing 
vould least expect. 

My responsibility is to be as honest a craftsperson as I 
n be. I have been dreadfully embarrassed by people who 
Il produce a piece of work that is weak, trite, and self- 

dulgent, and say, ‘‘The Lord gave me this poem.’’ One 
mot excused from the ordinary artistic disciplines 
tecause one is a Christian. It seems sad to me that the 
rd should be blamed for bad workmanship. It is vital for 
piring Christian artists to compete with those outside 
eir own circles, to submit work for criticism to those who 
Il not accept sloppy technique because they agree with 
e sentiments. 

There is now a spreading network of groups of Chris- 
ns involved in art, where young people can find help 
d fellowship and the prayer support necessary to them. 
at we must avoid the temptation to write for each other. 
€ must get out and live and work on equal terms with 
jose outside, not only because we are meant to wit- 
bss in these unevangelized areas, but because it is 
»cessary to the development of our own gifts and our un- 
prstanding of the human race. 


the drives and struggles of those compelled to art 
™ and may feel that none of this has anything to do 
ith them. But these artists are the people on whom we 
hers depend.’ These are the people among whom the 
>xt generation of artists is already growing up, and who, 
there is to be a witness to their contemporaries, are re- 
yonsible for providing sympathy, acceptance, and at least 
1 attempt to understand. 
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to be true to myself it will inevitably come out. [have | 


} 


Every church is affected by the vitality of its members. 
It is distressing to meet so many devoted Christians who 
are half-alive people, whose human responses and sym- 
pathies seem to be muffled under a blanket, and from 
whose company non-Christians would get little benefit or 
pleasure. Remembering my own miserable, half-alive 
years, I wonder how many of these people have been 
damaged in their attempt to conform. 

There are people for whom God has closed doors, and 
who are overflowing with joy because of what he has given 
them instead. There are also, I believe, people for whom 
human beings have shut doors, and to whom nothing has 
been made up. 

The church is responsible for establishing a climate 
where those with talents can grow up as whole people and 
can get help from their elders to discern what God wants 
them to do with their gifts. In such an atmosphere, if a 
talent is abandoned, it will be because God has decreed it 
rather than man, and what God decrees for his children 
will never be to their loss. 

Those who are led into the world of art will need love, 
teaching, and prayer support as much as any other mis- 
sionary crossing any other cultural barrier. The high cas- 
ualty rate among Christian artists in the past has often 
been because this was not forthcoming. 

It must be acknowledged that artists are often difficult — 
people. They are easily hurt by rejection, and are intoler- 
ant of those who don’t even want to know what they are 
doing and why they feel they must do it. It is wonderful to 
see the breach being healed by today’s young Christian 
artists; to see the isolation and arrogance of artists who 
are Christians being thawed by love for and responsibility 
to their fellow-Christians; and to see the impetus given to 
their work and witness by the love and prayers of their 
Christian family. We are seeing the grace of God operate 
today in areas where it has not been seen to operate be- 
fore. 

What we have gained, most of all, is knowledge of a God 
who is greater, whose wisdom is more many-sided, than 
we had been led to think. Our image of God had been di- 
minished by the assumption that there were areas where he 


_ could not work, that there were aspects of life which were 


no concern of his—in my case, that there were urgent and 
uncomfortable things in my life which seemed to be out- 
side the scope of his dealings with me. It is an enormous 
relief to find that after all he is what I had believed him to. 


be, infinitely greater than I had been told. If we lose our- 


selves in him, we find our perfect freedom. 

In the meantime, we are walking a tightrope — following 
a difficult path for which we had been given no guidelines, 
which calls for constant close dependence on God. It is not 
easy. But it is immensely rewarding and continually sur- 
prising. We hope that by the time the next generation 
comes along, we, and the growing number of other Chris- 
tians in art, will be able to chart some of the way for them. 


Evangeline Paterson’s most recent book is Eighteen 
Poems. Her poem ‘‘Parting from my Son’’ was recently 
published in the New England Review. She is Irish by 
birth but now lives in England. This article was originally 
published in The Harvester. 
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MEDIA REVIEWS 


FILM 


Alien 


SHARON GALLAGHER 


n space no one can hear you 

scream. That line introduces the 

world to Alien. Apart from any 

other fears, in a ship somewhere 
in outer space, there already is the 
basic terror of being cut off from your 
natural habitat. 

Even though they live against a 
backdrop of a tremendous amount of 
gadgetry, the earthlings who occupy 
the spaceship Nostromo sometime in 
the 21st century are amazingly human 
and recognizable. Isolated as they are 
in the frighteningly empty space, crew 
members seem most concerned about 
pay raises and the quality of their food. 
The outside of the ship looks more like 
a heap of scrap metal than a sleek 
technological triumph. 

The ship is heading back to earth 
when it is interrupted by an order from 
‘‘Mother,’’ the computer, to check out 
a signal from a nearby planet that may 
be an SOS or a warning. The crew dis- 
cover an alien creature that attaches 
itself to one member and is brought 
back on board the ship. The crew at- 
tempt to control the alien but it can 
change its shape and can’t’ be con- 
tained. If tampered with, it ‘‘bleeds’’ 
an acid liquid that can eat through 
the ship. The alien is an organism 
whose ‘‘perfect structure is matched 
only by its perfect hostility.’’ In fact, it 
would make the perfect weapon back 
on earth. 

So, speeding through an alien uni- 
verse in a small environment perfectly 
balanced to maintain the life of the 
crew, an incautious act brings the alien 
world inside. The alien discovered first 
as an egg in a sleep-like state, harm- 
less until tampered with by human 
prodding, comes alive to suck the life 
out of the people who disturbed it. 

As one by one the crew are des- 
troyed, we experience the special 
terror of murder in enclosed places 
(like trains in 1930’s detective movies). 
The people are inside a vehicle moving 
toward a destination, yet are cut off 
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at a remem 


Crew members of Nostromo discover a fossilized starpilot in alien starship. 


from escaping their own destiny. 

Meanwhile, ‘“‘Mother’’ is strangely 
silent and unhelpful in solving the 
problem. It begins to appear as though 
the crew are dupes of the company, 
sent out to test and deliver a new 
weapon. 

This seemed farfetched at first. Why 
not send out experts who knew what 
they were doing? But memories of the 
early desert tests of the bomb in the 
"50s, attended by unwary servicemen 
who are still developing cancers from 
that exposure, make it seem less far- 
fetched. (It’s interesting that the 
Nostromo’s alleged purpose is to be a 
fuel refinery. Under the guise of en- 
ergy production an incredibly destruc- 
tive force is introduced to human life.) 

The men on the-ship do themselves 
in by being overly heroic in dealing 
with the alien. The women are from 
the beginning more suspicious and 
practical. The alien is brought on 
board initially against the orders of the 
woman who later is forced to lead the 
battle against the monster. The 
women think all along that they 
shouldn't go into nasty-looking places 
and prod evil eggs, and shouldn’t 
bring such things back into their own 
habitat. 

It seems that these future earthlings 
are very like us in the way they think 


and live. The major advance humanity 
has made seems to be toward perfect 
ing evil. 


A Sign of th 
Times: Occul 
Philosophy Comes 
to the Big Screen 


JUDITH MEYERS & 
BROOKS ALEXANDER 


eorge Ivanovich Gurdjieff 

was a truly original trail 

blazer in the attempt to ff 

the content of oriental metas 

physics into the forms of western reli 

gious philosophy. A bizarre occult 

psychic-mystic who was part wizar¢ 

and part charlatan, Gurdjieff (1877 

1949) is still a major cult figure todayy 

His convoluted doctrines and rigoro 

discipline seem to have a special ar 
peal for elitist intellectuals. 

Gurdjieff’s autobiographical book 

Meetings with Remarkable Men, had 


RADI 


me a major motion picture. Avant- 


d filmmaker (Lord of the Flies) and 
ector (Marat-Sade) Peter Brook has 
ne to the stark, overpowering ter- 
of Afghanistan, central Asia, and 
Gobi Desert to dramatize Gurd- 
f’s personal account of his early 
ars and spiritual search. The movie 
ell filmed and adequately acted; 
art from a few ‘‘name’’ stars (e.g., 
ence Stamp), the standard Holly- 
ediproduction techniques (elaborate 
S, union “‘extras’’) are avoided. The 
ather-worn faces of the tribespeople 
d desert travelers have an impact of 
pir own. 

e film deletes only a few intrigu- 
s episodes from Gurdjieff’s book and 
centrates on developing his seek- 
x years from adolescence to the final 
actic moment of revelation when 
“supposedly connects with the an- 
nt, secret and mysterious teaching 
a remote monastery, the exact loca- 
of which can never be divulged. 
‘Supposedly’’ is the operative word 
this episede and, for that matter, 
the entire story. Even the precise 
ts of Gurdjieff’s birth and national 
gin are concealed in a cloud of con- 
slon which he deliberately gener- 
*d. He may have been Russian, 
leek, or Armenian; he claimed at 
ious times to have been all three. 

In Cults of Unreason, Dr. Christo- 
er Evans remarks that ‘‘details of 
» early life are...shrouded in ob- 
rantism and questionable fantasy. 
» claims to have made extensive 
vels to practically every part of the 
brid including, of course, that grand 
l standby of the professional occul- 
t— Tibet. Some close acquaintances 
Gurdjieff’s were sometimes of the 
inion that he had not ventured much 
o the Middle, let alone the Far East, 
d that such claims were to be taken 
‘allegorical’ or ‘symbolic.’ While on 
ese rambles, phantom or otherwise, 
irdjieff is alleged either to have 
mbled upon, or been handed on a 
te, certain key insights into— need 
say it?—the secret of the Uni- 
” 

he film opens with a ceremony held 
ce every 20 years in a unique and 
ote mountain valley. There the 
Mtestants take turns, each man 
fiving to produce a particular quality 
sound with voice or instrument that 
ll make the surrounding hills re- 
ond. Each effort evokes only silence 
til one burly peasant at last creates a 
und ringing with eerie intensity. 
cea weird a capella, the responding 
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sounds echo through the valley. 
Though the achievement is touted as 
the height of spiritual attainment, one 
might well question the use of 20 years 
of a man’s life to create so trivial an 
effect. Nevertheless, the boy Gurdjieff 
idolizes the winner as one of many 
‘“‘remarkable men’’ who. influenced his 
lifelong search for knowledge. Another 
of the youngster’s ‘‘remarkable men’’ 
is his own father, who expresses dis- 
dain for the church and its teaching, 
and counsels his son that a man can 
only attempt through his own effort to 
create in himself a ‘‘finer substance’’ 
which may. survive for a while longer 
after the body dies. 

This film portrays the flagrant ro- 
manticism that surrounds the concept 
of an esoteric ‘‘search.’’ It is precisely 
this quality which is so attractive to 
many people today: the mysterious, 
beckoning lure of hidden and perhaps 
lost knowledge, coupled with a sense 
of subdued excitement in the possibil- 
ity of unexpected revelations at the 
turn of any corner. Despite the prom- 
inence of this promising theme, how- 
ever, the ‘‘adventure’’ of Gurdjieff’s 
life drags dully from one scene to 
another throughout most of this movie. 
The problem is that the ‘‘remarkable”’ 
quality of Gurdjieff’s men seems to 
have consisted almost entirely of an 
intangible aura of psychic and spiritual 
magnetism which energizes the soul 
but doesn’t do anything much that 
shows up on film. As a result, ‘we are 
treated to a succession of venerable- 
looking characters who assume stately 
poses, speak softly in measured 
phrases, and spend a great deal of 
time staring mutely at the camera and 
one another. This is evidently to con- 
vey ‘profundity, but more often com- 
municates a sense of platitudinous 
boredom. : 

Gurdjieff eventually called his 
teaching ‘‘esoteric Christianity.’’ In 
actual fact, it contains mountainous 
portions of esotericism but very little of 
Christianity. The dominant suggestion 
in this film, as in the writings of Gurd- 
jieff, is the glorification of human ef- 
fort, often exerted in stupifying mea- 
sure. Madame Jeanne Le Salzmann, 
one of Gurdjieff’s last living disciples, 
worked with Brook on the film. She 
helped to organize the “‘Gurdjieffian”’ 
students who execute the complicated 
dance movements of the finale. Gurd- 
jieff claims to have learned. those 
movements in the secret monastery as 
a physical encoding of the ‘“‘ancient 
wisdom’’ (read ‘‘Ultimate Truth’’). It 
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GURDJIEFE 


‘is unquestioned in any case that he 


brought this esoteric choreography 
West and made it an integral part of 
his system. 

Gurdjieff and his heroic fellow seek- 


ers exhibit an often dumbfounding de- 


termination to follow any trail to spir- 
itual knowledge, regardless of the 
cost. At one moment in the film Gurd- 
jieff declares that he will ride on the 


back of the devil himself to get where _ 


he is going. It is taken for granted that 
any problem may be assaulted by any 
means, including slyness and strategic 
deceit. When the group is anxious to 
obtain a certain rare book to aid them 
in their quest, Gurdjieff hand-catches 
a sparrow, trims its wings and tail, 
then paints the hapless bird in rainbow 
colors and sells it to an unwary tourist 
as an ‘‘American Canary’’ for the pur- 
chase price of the cherished volume. 

Gurdjieff was infamous for the psy- 
chic and emotional brutality that he 
routinely perpetrated on his followers. 
He glorified his own ‘‘remarkable ta- 
lents’’ for obtaining his goals by dup- 
ing the unwary. We should consider 
the very real possibility that his entire 
life, teaching, and relationship to his 
students constitutes a series of veiled. 
variations on this same theme. 

In any case, this is clearly a ‘‘mes- 
sage’’ film. Whatever its other virtues 
may or may not be, its primary pur- 
pose is to advertise Gurdjieff’s per- 
sonal vision and version of Truth. 
Those who might be tempted to accept 
the “‘message’’ at face value, or even 
to explore Gurdjieff’s complex and de- 
manding system of discipline, would 
do well to rub the wings of the canary. 
What is beneath the varicolored paint 
may turn out to be the same old drab 
sparrow of tediously redundant occult 
mysticism. As a friend of ours once 
said: ‘‘That’s why they call it the an- 
cient wisdom, baby—it gets old in a 


hurry.”’ Ej 
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The Reluctant 
Defender 


JACK BUCKLEY 


The Reluctant Defender by David 
Claerbaut. Tyndale House Publishers, 
1978, Paper, $4.95. 
huck Hogren is a Chicago 
lawyer whose clients some- 
times are guilty, often can’t 
pay for his services, and al- 


ways stand in great need. Hogren 


heads a legal aid clinic in the Cabrini- 
Green housing project area, where 
more than 80 buildings house some 
14,000 people—about 70 percent of 
them under 21 years old. Almost all of 
Cabrini-Green’s residents are black; 
Hogren is white. 

This book tells how a young subur- 


- banite lawyer came to give himself day 


and night to serving a people almost 
totally foreign to him, and what that 
service has done to him and the people 
_of Cabrini-Green whom he has helped. 
Hogren began to get acquainted with 
those people as a volunteer in youth 
work at the LaSalle Street Church, an 
integrated congregation in the neigh- 
borhood. After the deaths of Hogren’s 
parents, when the young lawyer was 
already en route to a new home and 
practice in Florida, pastor Bill Leslie 


_ suggested that Hogren could continue 


serving Cabrini-Green by opening a 
law clinic to provide a fair deal in the 
neighborhood’s legal battles. Reluc- 
tantly, Hogren agreed. 

Many of the children there are illeg- 
itimate, illiterate, and vulnerable to il- 
legal influences. Heroes and _ role 
models for such kids include not only 
athletes and musicians, but also 
pimps, prostitutes, and pushers. 
Either inside the system or getting 
around, it, these are the people with 
money and freedom. Gangs form for 
protection, and they in turn terrorize 
their neighbors. Unemployment builds 
on illiteracy, frustration piles up, easy 
ways out begin to look good. 

It’s bad enough that crime breeds in 
such a place. But the problem is com- 
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pounded by the ways police and the 
courts approach ghetto criminality. 
Often black youth are stopped and 
searched simply because they are on 
the streets. A black suspect is fre- 
quently assumed to be guilty, if not of 


_the particular crime now being ad- 


dressed, at least of some crime at 
some time. So why not just go ahead 
and nail him or her now? It will even 
things out, and the police, prosecutor, 
and judge will have better records for 
convicting criminals. 

Into such a system walked Chuck 
Hogren in 1973. The law clinic has 
never lacked for cases to defend, even 
if its financial resources have some- 
times been invisible. The reader of this 
book learns quickly about bail bonds, 
plea bargaining, various courtroom 
maneuvers for a client’s advantage, 
and a lot more of the headaches a law- 
yer meets. Some of the people whose 
cases are described to illustrate what 
Hogren’s work is all about seem 
trapped in a revolving door of arrest 
and prosecution. Some of them take 
their defender’s work for granted, 
never expressing gratitude for his help 
in winning a case or reducing the pen- 
alty they faced. 

Others really do know what he has 
done in their behalf, and the book has 
a good share of relatively happy stories 
of such people and cases. But the pre- 
vailing picture is full of shadows, and 
one wonders how Hogren and his staff 
of helpers can keep on in such de- 
pressing work. The answer, almost 
simplistic on paper but full of steel in 
practice, is a combination of compas- 


sion and faith. Hogren loves his clients - 


and their underdog neighbors in Cab- 
rini-Green, and he believes that a 
Christian who knows his or her legal 
stuff can really help the people over- 
come their disadvantages. 

The “‘reluctant defender’’ says in 
one place that ‘‘I think one of the rea- 
sons I’m here is to try to effect some 
lessening of crime so that the com- 
munity can become more wholesome, 
so that people can go out on the streets 
feeling safe and free. To allow people 
to be charged unjustly for crime is to 
further bitterness and rancor. It en- 
courages crime. And to have people go 
to prison, guilty or not, is to place 
them in an institution where there will 
be ever-greater anger. Their outlooks 
will harden such that when they return 
to the streets they'll be more dan- 
gerous than ever. If the innocent are 
defended, and if those with problems 
can be treated or at least watched 


through probation, there i 
redemption in the system anne 
hope for improvement.’ 

David Claerbaut’s story of C 
Hogren represents the man as a 
cere Christian whose willingness - 
use his professional skills in service 
people (who might otherwise h 
little hope of fairness) got him | er 
broiled in more than he would ev 
have chosen. Hogren’s sensitivi 
about how some might idealize hi 
make him a ‘‘plaster saint,’’ ironicay 
produces in him a saintly humility th 
conditions all his retelling of ca 
stories and his own role in changi 
things for the better in Cabrini-Gree 
He honestly faces his own failures az 
weaknesses, and he freely praises j 
defends others who figure in the ste: 
of the clinic. Depression is alwa 
lurking about the place, looking fon 
foothold to beat down whatever sw 
cesses come to pass. Hogren €¢ 
presses healthy anger at people la 
events that would wreck justice inc 
legal system. Through it all one rea 
the story of a man (and his mag 
co-workers) who cares and _ believ 
that God can really do cone 
make things right. 

The book carries a moral, like t 
old fables, although it’s never stati 
outright. It goes something like 
Be careful when you criticize the 1 
things are, especially if you have 
idea how they could be changed fort 
better; you might become an actt 
-part of the improvement process. T 
may be a frightening idea, but t 
book also contains a hopeful promi: 
God won’t demand more than he o 
make you able to do; reluctance finad 
gives way to fervor once the commag 
is obeyed. ; _ 


Yesterday, Ti oday 
and What Next 


DOUGLAS ANDERSON 


Yesterday, Today, and What Ne 
Reflections on History and Hope 
Roland H. Bainton. Augsburg P? 
lishing House, 1978, paper, $3.95. 
oland H. Bainton, a Briti 
born octogenarian, is one ¢ 
handful of church historid 
who are widely known c 
side professional circles. Specialists 
Reformation Europe cannot bypass | 


ensive work in the period (most re- 
tly a three-volume series on Refor- 
tion women). College graduates of 
last decade who have taken a 
irse on the Reformation have more 
n likely encountered his lively and 
orful biography of Martin Luther, 
re I Stand. Thus, Bainton’s .reflec- 
as on history and hope in his latest 
k, directed to a general audience, 
e more than a perfunctory claim to 
} attention of Christians. ‘‘Having 
oted my life to the study of his- 
y, he comments, ‘‘I am prompted 
y latter days to ask whether one 
make sense of it all.’’ 
is reflections on the ‘‘yesterday”’ 
history revolve around two key as- 
ptions. First, history is more than 
rely an interesting field of study. 
m history we can learn about 
an nature, in order to live with 
re understanding in the present. 
inton has no problem demonstrating 
} interesting character of history. 
book contains some fascinating 
bits for general readers, about 
ek and Roman history, Michael 
etus, and Christian attitudes to- 
rd war and peace. (Did you know 
at Servetus’s anti-trinitarianism 
>w out of his concern for the conver- 
n of Spanish Jews and Moors?) 
hat does Bainton suggest that 
tory shows us about human nature? 
tory shows us that we are free and 
ponsible. But if historical causation 
dmittedly complex, involving often 
ontrollable or unforeseen external 
tors, how can Bainton so readily re- 
t divine providence as a possible 
sative factor in dialectical tension 
-h human freedom? History shows 
that there is a fundamental human 
ity and solidarity, which expresses 
elf not in cycles but in an alternation 
patterns among generations. But 
> ‘‘rhythms’”’ and ‘‘patterns’’ in his- 
ry all that different from cycles? 
inton wants to reject a determina- 
e cyclical view of history, but he 
es not clearly argue for a directional, 
ear view. 
Again, history shows us that indivi- 
als can be religiously converted and 
nged, but nations and cultures 
nnot. Granted that the latter develop 
oral ambiguity, cannot societies in 
me sense be morally redeemed and 
newed, partaking (at several steps 
noved) of individuals’ conversions 
d reformations? Bainton is unclear 
the point of synthesizing and mak- 
y plain the implications of individual 
edom, human solidarity, and socio- 
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ethical obligations and _ possibilities. 
Can history teach us about these 
things, or are they really in the prov- 
ince of theology? 

Bainton’s second assumption about 
history leads more directly to his theo- 
logical presuppositions: the ‘‘demon- 
strable’’ of history can give us some 
clues to the ‘‘undemonstrable.’’ Most 
readers who would call themselves 
Christian would question (to a greater 
or lesser degree) Bainton’s assertion 
that we learn about God through anal- 
ogy and reason rather than revelation. 
Bainton believes that Jesus gives us 
some essential clues to God, but he 
says that we have little reliable histor- 
ical evidence about the Nazarene. To 
Bainton, the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus seems very doubtful historically; 
besides, it ‘‘is not essential for the 
founding of a great religion’! What is 
important to him is the Christ of faith, 
who, as fully human (Bainton here 
begs the question of Jesus’ histor- 
icity), is the pioneer of our faith, 
speaking to us ‘‘about the potentiali- 
ties of humankind.”’ 

I question whether such assertions 
are credible history. Bainton does not 
take the Bible very seriously as a his- 
torically reliable document, but his 
reasons are few and unconvincing on 
both historical and_ theological 
grounds. He seems to be unaware that 
evangelical scholars like F. F. Bruce, 
George E. Ladd, and I. Howard Mar- 
shall have had anything to say about 
‘“‘the quest for the historical Jesus.’’ 
Bainton chooses reason and the nat- 
ural over against the existence or like- 
lihood of revelation and the superna- 
tural—a faith choice which has to ex- 
plain away much of the Bible and 
human history and experience. 

Moving to ‘‘today and what next,’’ 
Bainton ventures the opinion that ‘‘we 
are in the third great convulsion of 
history in the West,’’ the earlier two 
having been the age of Augustus and 
Christ and the 16th century. We are 
having to cope with ‘‘the failures of 
success’ in a technological civiliza- 
tion. Bainton wisely refuses to venture 
any precise predictions — he is too fine 
an historian for that— but he does be- 
lieve that the paramount problem that 
we and our descendents must face is 
nuclear war. In proposing a solution to 
nuclear arms proliferation, he draws 
on his expertise in church history to 
explore the past responses of Chris- 
tians to war and to the state. His con- 
clusion? ‘“‘The only Christian course 
appears to me to be unilateral disarm- 


ament’’ and a world government 
through the United Nations. How is 
this to be achieved? Through persua- 
sion and the alliance of a ruler and a 
prophet (he cites the example of 
William Pitt and William Wilberforce 
working together for the abolition of 
slavery in Great Britain). Does Bainton 
have much hope of such a solution 
coming to pass? It is possible, he 


thinks, but very contingent. 


I am in basic agreement with Bain- 
ton about the problem and about uni- 
lateral disarmament, although the nu- 
clear arms race should not divert at- 
tention from other issues of justice, 
such as food, race, sex, class, etc. 
Further, a strong case can be made 
from the last several centuries of world 
history that a world government might 
as easily compound problems of power 
as alleviate them. History attests to 
severe dangers in encouraging the 
collaboration of church and state, or of 
a charismatic religious leader and a 
politician. 

Bainton closes with what it would 


have been better to begin with: a dis- © 


cussion of ‘‘the historian’s craft.’’ His 
treatment is too brief to be really help- 
ful. He no more than touches on the 
necessity of finding, judging, and in- 
terpreting evidence, whether literary 
or archaeological. He cautions about 
misusing other disciplines within the 
field of history, citing psychology in 
particular,. but he readily acknowl- 
edges the need to encourage interdis- 


ciplinary interplay. Two points I wish 


he had spent more time developing, 
because historians so need to be re- 
minded of them, are (1) the necessity 
for the historian in some sense to re- 
live the past (‘‘To understand [the 
past] one must have experienced 
something comparable’’) and (2) the 
historian’s ‘“‘dual responsibility’ for 
‘specialization for. colleagues’’ and 
‘‘simplification for the public.’ 

In commenting on 19th-century 
German biographies and period analy- 
ses, Bainton says that they ‘‘leave us 
desirous of weaving a tapestry rather 
than assembling threads.’’ My inclin- 
ation ‘is to observe the same about 
Yesterday, Today, and What Next? 
The book has some interesting, even 
fine, threads, but there is no tapestry 
to speak of. It is often hard to distin- 
guish Bainton’s descriptions from his 
interpretations and opinions. The book 
is not aimed at scholars, but it is too 
unstructured to be of much help for 
general readers who want to learn 


about either the practice or meaning of : 
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history. The book has value in placing 
Bainton himself, as well as his pre- 
vious work, in historical and autobio- 
graphical perspective. However, I find 
his theological/philosophical assump- 
tions unacceptable and uncompelling, 
and ultimately begging the question of 
what is the end and hope of human 
history. My own answer is that given 
by the New Testament: Jesus Christ — 
in whom ‘“‘all the fullness of God was 
pleased to dwell,’’ and in whom “all 
things hold together’ and are and will 
be reconciled (Colossians 1:17-20). He 
is our end and our hope. 


DoUG ANDERSON is currently a doctoral student 


in American church history at the University of 
California and the Graduate Theological 
Union in Berkeley. 


History in the 
Making 


TOD MOQUIST 


History in the Making: An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Past by Roy 
Swanstrom. InterVarsity Press, 1978, 


paper, $3.95. 


Roy Swanstrom, professor of history 
at Seattle Pacific University, has writ- 
ten a little book that will help the 
Christian undergraduate history ma- 
jor. History in the Making brings to 
the young scholar’s attention a variety 
of themes pertaining to faith and his- 
tory, including Christianity and the 

time dimension, patterns in the past, 
Christian faith and understanding the 
past, and history and the Christian 


life. 


__ The clear prose and apt illustrations 
of historical problems suggest a 
thoughtful and engaging teacher be- 
hind the book. It is not at all a detrac- 
tion from the quality of Swanstrom’s 
exposition to mention that his own at- 
titudes toward history seem to have 
been significantly shaped by those of 
Cambridge (England) historian Her- 
bert Butterfield. One wishes, however, 
that Swanstrom would have stressed 
the ‘‘cultural mandate’’ in his discus- 
sion of key biblical ideas that illumine 
the nature and meaning of history. 
After all, it is the idea of humankind’s 
ongoing development of the vast po- 
tential of creation—for good or evil— 
that defines the biblical answer to the 


question, ‘‘What is history?”’ 


Top MoaquistT is a native Californian who has 
studied the historical thought of Reinhold 


Niebuhr at Toronto’s Institute for Christian 
Studies. He and his wife Nikki now live in 


_ Berkeley, where Tod will continue historical 


research at the Graduate Theological Union. 


Tutankhamun ’s 


Treasure: Fear of 
Death 


MARGUERITE J. SMITH 


an Francisco is going mildly 
berserk over the arrival of Tu- 
tankhamun’s treasure. Driv- 
ing home tonight I passed two 
billboards: one by a liquor company 
assuring Tut that San Francisco was a 
suitable stopping place since they 
shared his rarity, the other promising 
TV viewers a thrilling interview, live}, 
with a jewel-encrusted death mask. 

In 1977 I saw the exhibit at the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington, D.C. 
Two busloads of seminary students 
slipped in half an hour before the ex- 
hibit opened to a public who, by that 
time, was waiting eight hours to see 
the treasure. 

It took my breath away. Once we got 
past the fascinating wall-sized photo- 
graphs of approaching the desert 
tomb, glimpsing over the timeless 
shoulder of Howard Carter as he first 
peeked into the antechamber of the 
tomb, we saw, as Carter had ex- 
claimed, ‘‘wonderful things.’’! 

The alabaster lamps were glorious. 
Even unlit, light shone through them. 
The carved vases, jars; and chalice are 
exquisitely delicate, but no picture 
captures the softness and luminosity of 
the alabaster itself. There was gold: 


MARGUERITE SMITH 1s a graduate of Virginia 
Seminary (Episcopal). She lives in Berkeley with 
her graduate student husband and their 
daughter and does research for the Spiritual 
Counterfeits Project. 


’ fort in the nether world. Their beau 


saw that the goddess had faile 


everywhere: in chairs, buckles, stafi 
and amulets, daggers and jewel 
Statues of Egyptian gods and gos 
desses were covered with beaten go 
And of course, the famous death maz 
which covered the head and shouldes 
of the king is solid gold. ‘ 
I was curious and amazed as V 
moved through the rooms of objec 
from the antechamber: articles of da: 
use deemed necessary for Tut’s cow 


and splendor were astonishing. — 

But when we entered the ro 
which housed the statue of the gar 
dess Selket, I paused. The guide v 
explaining the uniqueness of her pp 
file position in Egyptian art, the sigy 
ficance of her arms outstretched 
protect the large shrine which housé 
the internal organs of the king. I 1 
encountering an alien god. 

When the tomb was first opene 
Carter spoke of feeling sacrilegiod 
when he examined the shrine room} 
which Selket and three other go 
desses stood.” I sensed, as he did, t 
powers invoked to protect the body 
the king. hn 

Standing in the National Galle 


Thousands of people had viewed t 
hidden preparations for the king 
rest; at that moment there were hu 
dreds waiting to tour the exhibit. P' 
haps it would have been preferal 
that the tomb be'ransacked by ce 
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ogued, and shipped to the other 
of the world for people who knew 
ing of Tutankhamun’s gods and 
esses to stare at. 

oved into the next room. It con- 
ied another exquisite alabaster 
ct, the Canopic chest which Selket 
tried to protect. As I looked at the 
lature coffins, encrusted with jew- 
utside, the gold covered with pro- 
ve hieroglyphics inside, I became 
helmed by the wealth. It was too 
n— one more object glittering with 
‘Is to assauge death. 

nd it was wealth built on slavery, 
enslavement of God’s chosen 
ble. The Egyptians used the He- 
vs to collect mounds of wealth and 
uild cities to protect themselves 
) death. That went on until the 


ple and said ‘‘Let my people go.”’ 
ne elaborate preparations of em- 
ament, the triple coffin, the shrine 
ding Tut’s internal organs, all this 
0 protect him in death. I began to 
ze that an amazing number of 
fe objects were for protection 
mst magic. Fear was everywhere. 
gold-covered statue of Tut spear- 
hippopotamus of Seth, the god of 
lacked the animal for fear its pre- 
e in the tomb might harm the 
. Golden daggers and statues were 
bpped around the king’s body to 
ect him. Yet his body was dis- 
d and his tomb descrated. 
ame away thoughtful. Initially the 
ity had been good for my soul, but 
pppressive fear of death began to 
se the thrill of beauty. Hundreds 
ousands of Americans, who 
ise shun all contact with death, 
‘gone to adore beauty at the 
e of death. The beauty covers, 
t does not protect against death. 
am grateful that the Lord who 
ght Israel out from Egypt is the 
of the living and the dead: that I 
Say with the Psalmist, ‘‘My heart 
ad, and my soul rejoices; my body 
dwells secure. For thou shalt not 
me up to Sheol, or let thy godly 
see the Pit’’ (Psalm 16:9-10). 


ces et 
tomb was opened on Nov. 26, 1922. 
sures of Tutankhamun, edited by 
arine Stoddert Gilbert and copy- 
ed by The Metropolitan Museum of 
a 1976, contains a readable article by 
Buckley.on the discovery. 


e Discovery of Tutankhamun’’ by 
Buckley, p. 18 of Treasures of Tutan- 
2 i 


ies instead of pari Snened 


of history stood against this 


eligious faith has an absolute 
Ress about it that is lacking 

from ‘‘scientific faith.’’ Scientific 
faith is the conviction that science is 
‘‘capable of giving reliable information 
about the natural world.’’ That affir- 
mation forms part of the statement of 
faith of the American Scientific Affil- 
iation (ASA). 

The ASA is an eee nication of some 
3,000 scientists and technologists who 
_are also Christians. The two other 
points in their statement of faith affirm 
that ‘‘the Holy Scriptures are the in- 
spired Word of God, the only unerring 
guide of faith and conduct,’’ and that 
“‘Jesus Christ is the Son of God, who 


“To a scientist, the highest degree of 
probability never becomes absolute 
truth.” 


through His atonement is the one and 
only Mediator between God and 
man.’’ The third affirmation reads in 
full: ‘‘God is the Creator of the physi- 
cal universe. Certain laws are discern- 
ible in the manner in which God up- 
holds the universe. The scientific ap- 
proach is capable of giving reliable in- 
formation about the natural world.’’ 

Something about that last sentence 
has a different ‘‘ring.’’ The affir- 
mations concerning the Bible as 
the Word of God, Jesus Christ as the 
only Mediator, and God as the Creator 
of the universe sound like the strong 
faith-claims we expect from _ theo- 
logians. The statement about. science 
sounds. more like what a scientist 
would say. 

Does the scientific approach tell us 
what the world is really like? Well, 
maybe. At least it is ‘‘capable’’ of 
telling us. And what kind of results 
does the scientific approach produce? 
Not the truth, exactly—just ‘‘reliable 
information.’’ 


COUNTERPOINT 


Telling It Like 
It (Probably) Is 


by Walter Hearn 


Why Scientists Believe in 
Science 


elief in the value of science may 
B= be absolute but it is neverthe- 

less a conviction strongly held by 
most scientists. To them science is re- 
liable, first, because it limits itself to 
the realm of ‘‘the natural world’’ (as 
stated in the ASA credo). Second, it 
restricts itself to asking only certain 
kinds of questions about that world. 
Instead of asking ‘‘Why does the world 
exist?’’ science asks ‘‘How does the 
world work?’’ Then it proceeds to an- 
swer by admitting right off that even 
that ‘‘How’’ is too much to cope with. 
Big questions are broken down into 
smaller and still smaller ones, until 
scientists always seem to be learning 
‘“‘more and more about less and less.’’ 
In the process, each scientist’s work- 
ing vocabulary grows larger and 
larger. Specialization becomes _nec- 
essary and a certain amount of frag- 
mentation becomes inevitable. 

Under a constant barrage of detail, 
have all the larger questions been for- 
gotten? Not necessarily. Some things 
become simpler. Small answers occa- 
sionally ‘‘add up.’’ 

‘“‘Certain laws are discernible’’ is: 
the way the ASA credo describes that 
process. “‘Law’’ sounds absolute to 
someone thinking in theological cate- 
gories. Yet to a scientist even ‘‘the 
fundamental laws of nature’’ are re- 
garded as tentative formulations. 
Why? Precisely because of the way 
such laws become ‘‘discernible.’’ 

A scientist studying nature func- 
tions much like the detective in a mys- 
tery novel. Clues left by a criminal 
(actually, by the novelist) are pieced 
together by the detective to solve a 
crime. At preliminary stages of the in- 
vestigation there are many suspects. 
Some have alibis. If their alibis are 
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confirmed by other evidence, those 
suspects are eliminated. If the novelist 
is clever, certain clues cast suspicion 
on one suspect, others on another right 
up to the denouement. Just as the de- 
tective is about to unravel the mystery, 
new clues are discovered. The new 
clues show that the tentative solution 
was wrong. 

Or, consider how one probes for the 
answer when playing games like 
“Twenty Questions’’ or ‘‘Biography”’ 
(or ‘‘Botticelli’’). The person who 
knows the solution gives only ‘‘yes’’ or 
“‘no’’ answers. One has to ask a series 
of questions in a logical order to zero in 
on the target. 

“Is the person male or female?”’ 
Bad question (can’t be answered 

-“‘yves’’ or “‘no’’). Try again. 

“Is this a male?’’ If the answer is 
“‘no,’’ all further questions focus on 
women (provided, of course, that the 
solution has already been established 
as a person, not an animal or some 
other creature —or that the rules limit 
the target to persons). 

In detective stories, in ‘“‘Twenty 
Questions,’’ and in science, ‘‘the truth 
will out.’’ Notice the procedure by 
which it ‘‘outs’’: elimination of what is 
false. The detective eliminates sus- 
pects one by one until only the guilty 
party remains. In the game, all non- 
human creatures are eliminated, then 
all male humans, then all women born 
before a certain date or not born in 
North America, and so on. 

The game of science is played the 
same way, with one major difference. 
In the novel and the parlor game, 
someone already knows the answer 
and in the end tells what the answer is. 
In contrast, science is open-ended. 
The game never ends because a new 
clue may pop up at any time. When all 
the clues have fit together a certain 
way and no new observations or ex- 
perimental results cast suspicion on 

‘their proposed solution, scientists as- 
sume they have the right answer. They 
have ‘‘discerned”’ a law of nature. 

Many times in the history of science 
new evidence has turned up to commit 
“*the murder of a beautiful theory by a 
brute fact.’” No wonder the ASA 
scientists are modest about the claims 
they make for the scientific approach. 
Part of each scientist’s training con- 
sists of learning how to assess the 
validity of information in his or her 
field. Yet even where reliability cri- 
teria are clear-cut and widely agreed 
on, tentativity remains as though built 
into a scientist’s way of thinking. 
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All scientific statements are state- 
ments of what is probably true. To a 
scientist, the highest degree of proba- 
bility never becomes absolute truth. 


Scientists as Skeptics 


he habit of holding all scientific 

judgments as tentative may carry 

over and become a stumbling 
block to religious faith. Some theo- 
logians and Christian philosophers 
seem to reinforce that tendency by in- 
sisting both that ‘‘all truth is God's 
truth’’ and that ‘‘there is only one kind 
of truth.’’ In other words, they would 
say that God is like the novelist or the 
person playing Twenty Questions who 
knows the answer from the beginning. 
If the Creator has revealed the truth to 
us in his Word, tentativity indicates a 
sinful refusal to believe. Yet members 
of the American Scientific Affiliation, 
who seem willing to make absolute 
faith-statements about God, Christ, 
and the Bible, drop back into the lan- 
guage of tentativity when they speak 
of their knowledge of God’s creation. 

Some of the scientists’ stubbornness 
arises from past interactions between 
science and theology. Theologians 
used to thinking in absolute categories 
have sometimes found science con- 
firming what they take Scripture to be 
saying on a certain question. As if in 
return for ‘‘justifying’’ theological 
opinion, a particular scientific view has 
thus become ‘‘sanctified by asso- 
ciation.’’ Combined _ scientific- 
theological conclusions may even seem 
to assume the status of absolute truth. 
‘‘God said it, science confirms it, we 
believe it, and that settles it’’—at least 
until accumulating evidence forces 
scientists to revise their under- 
standing. When that happens the 
same ‘‘pursuit of truth’’ that made 
earlier scientists heroes makes later 
scientists heretics. 

Many scientists, including devout 
ones, have thus become wary about 
identifying ‘‘scientific truth’’ with 
Biblical truth. Christians who admit 
such hesitation, however, are likely to 
be accused of ‘‘compartmentalizing’’ 
or of ‘“‘intellectual schizophrenia.”’ 
ASA members affirm that ‘‘God is the 
Creator of the physical universe’’ and 
that he upholds'it by “‘His word of 
power’’ (Hebrews 1:3). But to say that 
God knows the answers sought by 
science or that he may reveal them to 
the ‘faithful’ is not to say that theol- 
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ogians know the answers. Even 
ogy, with all its alleged access t 
lute truth, has sometimes been wi 
about the natural world. Scientists 
skeptical. They suspect that it 
as hard to get at the ‘‘truth’’ int 
ogy as it is in science. ' 


How Can Truth Be Known 


he fact is that scientists arg 

pursuing truth, even tho 

some of them might use that) 
pression to explain what they’re dor 
Scientists pursue error. They are ex 
inating the wrong suspects, ones 
one. When only one hypothesis is | 
it is accepted—tentatively. When 
the evidence over a long period of t 
still fits that hypothesis, it may e 
be called a law. 

Philosophers of science limit 
hypotheses that can be legitima 
considered in science to those w. 
are in principle falsifiable. The ina 
tive character of the scientific met 
produces a subtle difference bet 
“‘verifiability’’ and ‘‘falsifiability. ’ 
common usage a theory is said te 
verified (7.e., accepted as true) wh 
has met every challenge—when 
experiment carefully designed to) 
it has produced results unexplain 
by the theory. 

Yet although a single negative re 
can prove a theory false, no si: 
experimental result can ever prow 
true. Actually all experiments pu 
gether do not prove any theory tru 
any absolute sense — because: 
possible experiments can neve 
performed. The results of the next 
periment can often be predicted 
can’t be known for sure until theq 
periment has been done. 

Hence careful scientists will geq 
ally claim only that a particular thi 
‘“‘has a very high probability of bo 
true.’’ A theory may be ‘“‘accep# 
because it is the best theory availz 
even if it has a relatively low fpf 
ability of being true. 

Probabilistic thinking about t 
becomes second-nature to men 
women doing scientific and tec 
logical work. Yet the members of 
American Scientific Affiliation) 
born-again Christians who also te? 
that they have found the Truth 
Jesus Christ. Even though agre: 
that ‘‘all truth is God’s truth,”’ 
would insist on more than one wz 
knowing that truth. sf 
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one sense, assertions about God 
eator and about Christ as Savior 
\ot really statements about ‘‘the 
al world.’’ The Bible, of course, 
t of the natural world—or at.least 
opies of the Bible are. Similarly, 
» Christ as God ‘‘in flesh’’ was in 
natural world, observed by the 
Testament writers. Analogously, 
ight say that Christians are like 
es’’ of Christ in the natural world 


ir 


n reliable information about 
ible and Jesus Christ (and hence 
God) be obtained through a 
ific approach? Certainly, ASA 
bers would say, and many theol- 
s would agree. Much reliable in- 
tion about the Bible has come 
archaeology and even more ab- 
t sciences. In apologetics, it is 
mary to point to the evidence for 
istoricity of Jesus Christ. 

the kind of knowledge that 
s from scientific investigation can 
ated only in probabilistic terms, 
e reasons discussed above. No 
lation of evidence can ‘‘prove’’ 
he Bible is the inspired Word of 
r that Jesus Christ was who he 
ed to be. Science can render 
claims only more or less prob- 


nsider the current examination of 
‘shroud of Turin’’ by powerful 
rtical techniques. Will the inves- 
ions show that it was the actual 
1 cloth on which Jesus somehow 
the imprint of his crucified 
e? Or will they reveal a pious 
from the Middle Ages? What- 
the results, they will be stated as 
ble conclusions from the avail- 
evidence. In science, all the evi- 
is never in. 


wledge, Experience, and 
cle 


in science make absolute affir- 
mations about God and about 
salvation through Jesus Christ? 
aps some would say that their re- 
4s assertions have the same qual- 
is their scientific conclusions— 
hat their personal encounter with 
in Christ has given their faith a 
high degree of probability. Step- 
out of the scientific ‘‘game,’’ one 
Ss behind the requirement of 
ective (or inter-subjective) verif- 
yn’’ as a criterion of truth. Scien- 
are ‘‘subjects’’ who make sub- 
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ow then can Christians trained . 


jective decisions in the course of their 
work, but they try to edit out the sub- 
jective elements when publishing their 
findings. That enables anyone else to 
repeat their experiments and verify 
their conclusions. 
In religious faith it is objectivity that 
plays the subordinate role. No one can 
repeat another person’s spiritual 
experience exactly. Religious ques- 
tions always have a strong personal 
dimension. Someone driven to ask the 
meaning of life doesn’t want an an- 
swer about life in general. To a Chris- 
tian, religious faith is doubly personal: 


it is an affirmation made by a person - 


and it is also trust in a person. Since 
Jesus Christ is ‘‘the way, the truth, 


and the life’’ (John 14:6), one result of 


faith in Christ is a life of assurance. 
One might say that the subjective 
evidence from personal encounter with 


Christ becomes the most compelling 


evidence of all. Objective evidence 
about Christ, the Bible, the structure 
of the universe, human psychology, 
and the sociology of religion is impor- 
tant—just as a scientist’s subjective 
choices are important. Yet the scien- 
tific aspects tend to be ‘‘edited out’’ of 
a Christian’s final statement about 


_ what is true. 


To acknowledge the importance of 
subjective experience in Christian 
faith is not in any way to suggest that 
religious faith is less reliable than 
scientific knowledge. In fact it is a way 
of stating a limitation inherent in 
science. Each person is an individual, 
a unique material and spiritual 
“‘event.’’ The scientific approach is 
poorly designed to handle unique 
events. Probability statements must 
be based on large numbers of obser- 
vations, so a scientist can draw no 
conclusions from a single ‘‘datum’’ or 
piece of data. 

A scientist confronted with a brand- 
new phenomenon will first try to class- 
ify it. The ‘‘thing’’ will be examined to 
see if it is like anything already ob- 
served. Since most things are like 
other things, observations about 
similar phenomena become possible. 

What if a new thing does turn out to 
be the only one of its kind? It can be 
put aside until another one turns up, or 
it can be subjected to various anal- 
ytical treatments, possibly destroying 
it in the process. (‘‘Analysis’’ comes 
from the Greek word meaning ‘‘to 
dissolve.’’) Of course when a thing has 
been broken down, its components 
may be classifiable. 

Science is essentially ‘‘stuck’’ when 


_ confronted by a unique event, whether 


an entire universe or a Biblical 
account of a miracle or an individual 
human being. There are no other 
universes to observe. Although parts 
of our universe can be ‘‘analyzed,’’ the 
universe as a whole is too vast to be 
the object of a significant experiment. 
Or perhaps one should say that the re- 
sults of any such experiment have to 
be compared with experiments on 
something much less than a whole 
universe, such as atoms or “‘radiating 


._ black bodies’’ for example. As for a 


Biblical miracle, it may be there—but 


nothing can be said about it from a 


scientific viewpoint. 
Similarly, although there are mil- 


lions of people to study as groups and © 


subgroups, each person seems to be a 
unique ‘‘universe of possibilities’? but 
too fragile for significant experimen- 
tation. Scientists have learned that to 
experiment with any system actually 
changes that system in some way. One 
way of stating the ‘‘Heisenberg uncer- 
tainty principle’ is to say that one 
cannot know the basic facts about the 
simplest particles of matter. To mea- 
sure the position and momentum of an 
electron at the same instant, a 
physicist has to use a device that will 
physically interact with the electron— 
but that interaction will change at least 
one of the things the physicist was 
trying to measure. 

‘It has become clear that’ human 
beings are in that sense very sensitive 
systems. Attempts to know someone 
by analyzing that person may bring a 
certain kind of knowledge, but the 
person will be changed in the process 
from the person one wanted to know. 

One possibility for dealing with a 
system as unique and fragile as a 
human being is simply to observe that 
system over a period of time with as 
little interference as possible. One’s 
data then refer to how the system 
changes with time and how it interacts 


with other systems. All miraculous - 


events, one might think, are excluded 
from scientific consideration because 
they occur only once and cannot be re- 
peated experimentally or even ob- 
served again. That is true of many 
miracles recorded in the Bible. 

Yet some miracles leave a trace, as 
it were. The universe, and indeed all of 
its component parts, result from a 
miracle. Creation of ‘‘the natural 


world’’ investigated by science and the 
day-to-day sustaining of that world are 
both miracles of God. A ‘‘miracle’’ is 
literally ‘‘a strange thing, a wonder.”’ 
continued on next page 
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‘Truth as Personal 
Encounter 


cientists are interested in 
S “strange things.’’ They have the 

gift of curiosity, which is not far 
removed from wonder. Their attempts 
to cope with the natural world make 
them aware that only the right 
method, applied in the right spirit, will 
produce “‘reliable knowledge.’’ Many 


_ scientists go on to wonder about reli- 


gious questions. Some learn from 
Scripture that the proper approach to 
the God of creation is with ‘‘a broken 
and contrite heart’’ (Psalm 51:17). En- 
countering Jesus Christ in that spirit, 
they meet him as a person. 

In their ‘‘personal knowledge,’ 
tested by observation over time, they 
recognize God’s truth. That truth may 
be expressed as surpassing their sci- 
entific knowledge in purely quantita- 
tive terms, as having ‘‘extremely high 
probability, beyond all reasonable 
doubt.’’ Or faith may take on the 


’ 


qualitatively different character of 


“absolute assurance.” 

According to the Biblical definition, 
faith, like any “‘reliable knowledge,’’ 
rests on evidence: ‘‘Put your finger 


_ here, and see my hands; and put out 


your hand, and place it in my side; do 
not be faithless, but believing’’ (John 


20:27). 


But faith goes beyond the evidence: 
““Have you believed because you have 
seen me? Blessed are those who have 
mot seen and yet believe’’ (John 
20:29). Biblical faith has the charac- 
teristics neither of dogmatism (hang- 
ing on to a belief no matter what the 
facts indicate) nor of gullibility (be- 
lieving anything and everything with- 
out discrimination). 

Faith in Christ as a living person is a 

private miracle—with effects that are 
publicly observable. 
_ Faith is not an analysis but a syn- 
thesis. To ‘‘know’’ a living person as 
that person actually “‘is,’’ one cannot 
treat that person as an object. To know 
a living person implies opening oneself 
up to mutual knowledge, to being 
known reciprocally. Being known by 
one’s Creator demands something 
more than trying to know truth objec- 
tively. It means that one must obey 
God's truth. 

And ‘‘doing the truth’’ is precisely 
the Christian definition of what it 
means to know Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Savior. 


HAVE YOU SEEN JESUS MY LORD? 
TNA OS RDS 


e are sometimes told that the modern mind cannot 
Wise the 2,000-year-old gospel of Jesus Christ. 
I first heard the gospel-literally, the good news~as 
a practicing physicist, and I find this opinion about the 
‘‘modern mind”’ hard to understand. For when I examined 
the gospel message, I found that it appealed to me in the 
same way that physics had first appealed to me. Scientists 
expect the world to be rational and beautiful, and they 
construct theories that have these characteristics. A 20th- 
century example is Einstein’s theory of general relativity, 
a theory of gravitation. . 

Physics really began with Newton’s theory of gravita- 
tion, by which he could explain the orbits of the earth and 
planets. His theory was so good that we can use it to pre- 
dict eclipses to a hundredth of a second. In fact, Newton’s 
theory was essentially perfect. As far as anybody knew, it 
explained everything connected with gravitation. 

Then why did Einstein produce another theory? 
Because he did not like the looks of Newton’s theory. It 
was not quite symmetrical. One had to put in several as- 
sumptions. Einstein felt that these assumptions could be 
removed, and hence he developed a new theory called 
“general relativity.’ Of course, it had to predict every- 
thing Newton’s theory did, because Newton’s theory 
agreed with experiments. But Einstein’s theory also pre- 
dicted three more things, things that were deviations from 
Newton’s theory. They were so small that nobody had ever 
noticed them. But physicists scurried to their telescopes to 
see whether they could find them and apparently have 
found all three. Einstein was right; his theory was better. 
And the basis of the theory was just that it was a beautiful 
theory. It was what scientists call ‘‘elegant.’’ 

A second example concerns the quantum theory. A 
Nobel Prize winner, P. E. M. Dirac, writes: “‘ . it is 
more important to have beauty in one’s equations than to 
have them fit experiments. It seems that if one is working 
from the point of view of getting beauty in one’s equations 
and if one has really a sound insight, one is on a sure line 
of progress.’’ Dirac says that if you have to choose be- 
tween exact agreement with experimental data and the 
beauty of a theory, you choose the beauty of the theory. 
This is the way many scientists look at nature. And this is 
how I responded to the gospel. Here is a theory that is 
really beautiful; it explains so many things with so few as- 
sumptions. 

Of course it is possible to have a beautiful theory that 
distorts the facts, or fails to take all of the available facts 
into account. The joy of the Christian explanation was that 
it was both beautiful and did fit the facts. 

It is quite a few years now since I made the decision to 
become a Christian, and I have never had reason to regret 
it. Since then I have learned more and more about the 
gospel, and, therefore, about myself, other people, and 
the purpose of life. The promises of God have been kept in 
my own experience; I have seen prayers answered, have 
had warm fellowship with other Christians, and have ex- 
perienced ‘‘the peace that passes understanding.’ What 
more could a scientist want than to have the most beautiful 


theory he can imagine validated so completely in the 


laboratory of life? 


— John A. McIntyre 
Excerpted from the InterVarsity Press booklet, The 


Appeal of Christianity to a Scientist. Originally published - 


in Christianity Today. 
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YEAR OF THE RAMM” 


Scientists are celebrating 1979 as 
€ centennial of Albert Einstein’s 
tth. Many scientists for whom tech- 
cal work is a Christian vocation also 
ark 1979 as the 25th anniversary of 
nblication of The Christian View of 
tence and Scripture (Eerdmans, 

154) by theologian Bernard Ramm. 

propriately, 1979 is ‘‘the year of the 
m’’ on the Asian calendar. 

Ramm’s book was one of the first to 
int out clearly to Christians the dif- 
ence between science and ‘‘scien- 
ms’’ that claim to be built on science 
naterialism, naturalism, pragma- 
3M, positivism, evolutionism). Ramm 
dicted scientisms for their reduc- 
nistic blindness and for their irra- 
onal prejudices against teleology and 
€ supernatural. But he also blamed 
ristian defenders of the faith in the 
ith and early 20th centuries for at- 
cking science in an improper spirit 
d with inadequate grounding both in 
ience itself and in the philosophy of 
ience. 

Publication of The Christian View of 
tence and Scripture at first brought 
» author a surge of vitriolic criticism 
om fundamentalist leaders (whose 
lerly rigid, literalist interpretations 
the book of Genesis Ramm called 
hyperorthodoxy’’). Negative reaction 
on gave way to positive evaluations, 
‘Many conservative Christians began 
see for the first time how Biblical 
ith and modern science could fit to- 
‘ther. Some evangelical scientists 
lt that Ramm’s own ‘“‘progressive 
eationist’’ position did not go far 
ough, but were glad to see ‘‘theistic 
folutionist’’ positions also treated 
threspect. 

Ramm’s longstanding interest in 
lence and his graduate training in 
e philosophy of science enabled him 
write about sciénce in a way that 
ientists could appreciate. Equally 
portant were his impeccable cre- 
mtials as a conservative theologian 
10 took the Bible seriously. They 
laranteed a wide readership among 
angelicals— even among the “‘hy- 
rorthodox.’’ 

Ramm’s book on science and Scrip- 

re was a forerunner of much good 
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writing since then. Christians trained 
in science have produced such excel- 
lent books as Ian Barbour’s Issues in 
Science and Religion (Prentice-Hall, 
1966), Richard Bube’s The Human 
Quest (Word, 1971), Denis Alexan- 
der’s Beyond Science (1972), Donald 
MacKay’s The Clockwork Image (IVP, 
1974), Oliver Barclay’s Reasons for 
Faith (IVP, 1974), Wayne Roberts’ 
Assumptions and Faith (Gibbs, 1974), 
Duane Thurman’s How to Think about 
Evolution (IVP, 1978), and Horizons of 
Science: Christian Scholars Speak Out 
(Harper & Row, 1978) edited by theo- 
logian Carl Henry. Yet Ramm’s The 
Christian View of Science and Scrip- 
ture, which is still in print, remains 
one of the best places to begin explor- 
ing the interaction of science with 
evangelical faith. 

In September 1979 Bernard Ramm 
will come to Berkeley, California, as 
professor of theology at American 
Baptist Seminary of the West, part of 
the Graduate Theological Union. He 
has taught previously at Biola College 
in Los Angeles, Bethel College and 
Seminary in Minnesota, Baylor Uni- 
versity, California Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Covina, and Eastern Bap- 


tist Seminary in Philadelphia. Ramm _ 


has written 18 books. His latest, The 
Devil, Seven Wormwoods, and God 
(Word, 1977), is subtitled A Study in 
Theological Humility. In it, Ramm 
tries to ‘‘give the devil his due’’ by 
showing what value evangelical Chris- 
tians can find in the works of philoso- 
phical ‘‘Wormwoods’’ like Sartre, 
Nietzsche, Freud, Camus, Heidegger, 
Hume, and Wittgenstein. 

Of all his writings, Ramm says, his 
1954 book on science has given him as 
much satisfaction as any. That satis- 
faction has come from having many 
readers over the years tell him his 
book helped straighten out their think- 
ing about science and the Bible, a few 
even saying it led to their conversion. 
To Ramm that’s ample reward to make 
up for the bad press it first received. 

— Walter Hearn 


TEACHING AND THE 
EXPANDING KNOWLEDGE 


Our attempt to harmonize teaching 
with expanding—or rather exploding 
—knowledge would be hopeless 
should growth not entail simplifica- 
tion. I will dwell on this sunny side. 


Knowledge is a sacred cow, and my 
problem will be how we can milk her 
while keeping clear of her horns. 

One of my reasons for being opti- 
mistic is that the foundations of nature 
are simple. This was brought home to | 
me many years ago when I joined the 
Institute for Advanced Studies in 
Princeton. I did this in the hope that by 
rubbing elbows with those great 
atomic physicists and mathematicians 
I would learn something about living 
matter. But a& soon as I revealed that 
in any living system there are more 
than two electrons, the physicists 
would not speak to me. With all their 
computers they could not say what the 
third electron might do. The remark- 
able thing is that it knows exactly what 
to do. So that little electron knows 
something that all the wise men of 
Princeton don’t, and this can only be 
something very simple. Nature, basic-. 
ally, must be much simpler than she 
looks to us. She looks to us like a coded 
letter for which we have no code. To 
the degree to which our methods be- 
come less clumsy and more adequate 
and we find out nature’s code, things 
must become not only clearer, but YSRY 
much simpler, too. 

Science tends to generalize, and 
generalization means simplification. 
My own science; biology, is today not 
only very much richer than it was-in 
my student days, but it is simpler; too. 
Then it was horribly complex, being 
fragmented into a great number of 
isolated principles. Today these are all 
fused into one single complex with the 
atomic model in its center. Cosmology, 
quantum mechanics, DNA and gene- 
tics, are all, more or less, parts of one 
and the same story —a most wonderful 
simplification. And generalizations are 
also more satisfying to the mind than 
details. We, in our teaching, should 
place more emphasis on generaliza- 
tions than on details. Of course, details 
and generalizations must be in a 
proper balance: generalizations can be 
reached only from details, while it is 
the generalization which gives value 
and interest to the detail. 


Excerpted from remarks made by 
Nobel prize-winner Albert Szent- 
Gyorgyt at Brown University’s bicen- 
tennial celebration and published in 
Science (1964). 

continued on next page 
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EVANGELICAL SCIENTISTS 
FACE THE FUTURE 


Radioactive gases leaking from 
Pennsylvania’s Three Mile Island 
near-disaster may be a figurative cloud 
lingering over discussions at the 34th 
annual meeting of the American Sci- 
entific Affiliation (ASA) this summer. 
Participants will debate nuclear reac- 
tor safety as well as other technologi- 
cal, economic, political, ethical, and 
even Scriptural aspects affecting 
energy choices. The convention will be 
held August 10-13 at Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California. 

The ASA, a national organization of 
evangelical Christians in scientific and 
technological work, is devoted to ex- 
ploring the interaction of science and 
Christian faith. The theme of the 1979 
“Choices We Face,’’ refers 
to challenges that scientists, citizens, 
and Christians alike must face in the 
immediate future. On Saturday, Au- 
gust 11, two plenary sessions on ener- 
gy will cover ‘‘The Nuclear Option’’ 
and ‘‘Decision Making.’’ Representa- 
tives of the nuclear power industry as 
well as scientists who oppose nuclear 
‘power on various grounds will present 


_ papers at those sessions. 


Keynote speaker of the three-and-a- 


_ half-day meeting will be Richard H. 
_ Bube, professor of materials science at 


Stanford and editor of the quarterly 


ASA Journal. Bube’s work on semi- 


conductors used in photoelectric de- 
vices is aimed at better conversion of 
solar energy into electricity. He also 
teaches at Menlo Park Presbyterian 
Church and is a prolific speaker and 


_writer on science-faith issues. He is 


the author of The Encounter Between 
Christianity and Science (1968) and 
The Human Quest: A New Look at 
Science and Christian Faith (1971), 
among other books. Bube will open the 
convention on Friday evening with an 
address on ‘‘How Simple Life Would 
Be If Only Things Weren’t So Compli- 
cated.’’ He will give two other lectures 
at the convention. 

ASA members will read papers on 
many subjects other than energy 
choices. In a session on ‘‘Helping the 
Third World,’’ for example, Christians 
who have used their technical skills 
overseas will share their experience. 
Kenell Touryan of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy’s Solar Energy Re- 
search Institute in Golden, Colorado, 
will describe ‘‘Decentralized Applica- 
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tion of Solar Energy to Developing 
Countries’ as a new door of opportun- 
ity for Christian service. 

Participants will also hear papers on 
creation and evolution, the current 
boom in psychological services, physi- 
cal and spiritual well-being, the wit- 
ness of Christians in science and edu- 
cation, and other topics. 

A session on ‘‘Science and Belief’’ 
will feature two invited papers by staff 
members of the Spiritual Counterfeits 
Project (associated with Radix through 
the Berkeley Christian Coalition). 
Brooks Alexander will give a paper on 
“‘The Marriage of Science and Reli- 
gion’’ and Mark Albrecht one on “A 
Christian View of Parapsychology.”’ 

Current president of the American 
Scientific Affiliation is A. Kurt Weiss, 
professor of physiology and biophysics 
at the University of Oklahoma Health 
Sciences Center in Oklahoma City. 
Weiss, born a Jew in Austria, will 
describe his personal journey to Chris- 
tian faith in his Sunday afternoon 
presidential address entitled ‘‘The 
Weisses Who Escaped the Holocaust: 
Grace That Is Greater Than All Our 
Sins.”’ 

Participants at ASA conventions 
worship together each morning and try 

o ‘‘speak the truth in love’ even when 
they disagree. Registration costs are 
kept low and the public is encouraged 
to attend. A complete program for the 
Stanford meeting and other informa- 
tion on the ASA is available from the 
national office, 5 Douglas Ave., Elgin, 
IL 60120. 

— ASA Newsletter 


WORLD COUNCIL 
SPONSORS SCIENCE 
CONFERENCE 


Some 400 scientists and theologians 
will come together at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., July 12-24, 1979, to try 
to reconcile scientific and technolo- 
gical advances with religious faith and 
ethics. The World Council of Churches, 
sponsors of the ecumenical world con- 
ference on ‘‘Faith, Science, and the 
Future,’’ hopes that fresh theological 
and ethical insights can be applied to 
current problems. 

A 236-page paperback book edited 
by the WCC Church and Society staff 
is being studied in advance by the 
conferees. In its preface, conference 
organizer Paul Abrecht says that ‘‘the 
churches did not initiate the present 


debate about the role of science 2 
technology in our societies but the 
have become deeply involved in it.’ 

Four major themes a the MIT 
ference are: 

(1) the science- faith issue in t 
modern context; e 

(2) ethical problems arising fre ‘0 
present and future scientific and teck 
nological developments; 

(3) world resource use and distribe 
tion, including environmental cor 
cerns in economic growth and a mor: 
equitable sharing of science and ted 
nology; and 

(4) the changing content of Christi 
thought and action in the light of tk 
contemporary scientific and technolh 
gical situation. 

Among the major issues to be di 
cussed will be energy for the future | 
the developing and developed cou: 
tries, the biological revolution and i 
social consequences (with emphasis « 
the ethical aspects of genetic engi: 
eering), the economic basis of a ‘‘su 
tainable’’ society, science and técx 
nology as political power, and ho 
people can participate in scien 
policy. Perspectives on those que 
tions will be received from represent 
tives of countries where Islam, Afric 
religions, Roman Catholicism, a1 
Protestantism predominate and fr 
developing countries in East Asia 
well as from highly industrialized cai 
italist and socialist countries. 

Debate on exploitation of natural 1 
sources versus conservation and pw 
serving environmental quality may 
especially keen. The frustration of tif 
developing countries over changi! 
attitudes toward technology in We 
tern countries has been summed up) 
an Asian leader in a parable. Thi 
World persons, attracted by the thr: 
ing pictures they see outside a mow 
theater, are induced to buy tickets. . 
they wait in line for the next showiri 
the North Americans leaving ti 
cinema tell them, ‘‘Don’t waste yaq 
money—the show isn’t worth it.’’ Ff 
they have already purchased th 
tickets. 

Participation at the MIT conferer# 
is by invitation only to maintain a bo 
ance of scientists and theologians. 
pre-conference study book, Fatt 
Science, and the Future, however,, 
being made available to the No» 
American public through Fortre 
Press. 


—Church and Society, Wé 
Geneva, Switzer 
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Sometimes the little things make the 
host impact. 

I so appreciated David Gill’s and 
nnie Avery’s columns in your March- 
pril issue... 

Gill’s honesty was refreshing. It’s 
ue that we Christians flagellate our- 


elves too often, take ourselves too 
priously, and get loaded down with 
ilt because we are not doing 
eka ’’ We (I) don’t let ourselves 
© human enough. Being a radical 
‘ ristian, striving to rigidly fulfill the 
kpectations laid down by radical 
lhristian magazines, conferences, and 
1e like—even that can lead to bon- 
age. 
I think most of us want to be as 
pbedient and committed as possible. 
ut without the balance of humor, we 
an and do get burned out. 
Julia Duin 
Portland, OR 


I deeply appreciated your article 
Art and Crisis.’’ For many of us, es- 
cially those like myself who are yet 
Pry young, it is a struggle to commit 
rselves to creativity and to seek pro- 
issionalism, while the world in which 
e live disintegrates before our 
es... 
In a sense the disintegration itself 
Prves to remind us that ‘‘our citizen- 
hip is in heaven.’’ It serves to awaken 
3 ae complacency... 

Karsten R. Iversen 

Los Gatos, CA 


appreciate Radix so much. The Phil- 
pines has a lot going for it, but your 
nd of magazine is nowhere to be 
bund....Thank you for providing cool 
aters in a dry land, and a challenging 
pice in the wilderness for me. 
Lois Bellingham 
Manila, Philippines 
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Just a note of enthusiastic gratitude 

for your perceptive articles and exam- 

ple in endeavoring to distill a Chris- 

tian thought stream amid so much 
media garbage that’s around. 

Bill Mallam 

Blackburn, Australia 


I obtained The Christian Mind by 
Harry Blamires because of Jack Buck- 
ley’s recent recommendation (Jan.- 
Feb. ’79). 1 am astonished at the eluci- 
dation of the key issue facing us today 
—t.e., do I follow Christ in toto or in 
part? Am I obedient in all things or 
only in some? 

Don Thompson 
Morristown, TN 


The Hebrew Christian and 
the Church 


Like Michele Guinness I too am a 
completed Jew, and I can relate to her 
impressions of being a Hebrew Chris- 
tian in a predominantly Gentile 
church. My personal experience, how- 
ever, was very unlike hers..In fact, the 
sense of Christian community was so 
overwhelmingly filled with social rites 
and rituals and family affairs that I 
often struggled with my sense of re- 
bellion against what seemed to be ex- 
cessive cultural baggage that I had to 
carry in order to have a relationship to 
God. 

Perhaps because my conversion 
came at a later point (I was 26 rather 
than 16), and perhaps because my 
Jewish identity went much deeper 
than just social relationships (having 
been raised in an orthodox family), I 
was never really intimidated to hide or 
otherwise downplay or abandon my 
Jewish identity. To me, my completion 
in Jesus has led me to a much more 
positive identification of myself as a 
Jew—although I still cringe inside 


when someone says ‘‘You’re the apple 
of God’s eye’’ simply because I’m a 
Jew. 

There 7s a tension in both the Jewish 
and Gentile community experienced 
by those who attempt to assert the 
ability to bridge both worlds, but there 
is also a resolution between Jew and 
Gentile in Christ that surpasses all un- 
derstanding. 


Avi Whitney = 


Berkeley, CA | — 


It was interesting to contrast Mi- | 
chele Guinness’s story with a some- | 
what similar account by a young wo- | — 


man in a Santa Cruz Jewish news- 
paper. In the latter case, however, 


Margaret Holub returned to Judaism | 
after seven years of what she de-— 
‘Jesus ; freak.’’ | 
Guinness did not deal at all with the | — 


scribed as being a 


issue that caused Holub’s turnaround. 
Describing a holocaust documentary 


that she saw at a National Conference | 


of Christians and Jews, Holub wrote: 
‘Messiah became meaningless to 
me—no, more than meaningless: pro- 


_fane. If the Messiah had come and this | 


was still happening afterwards, then | | 


why love that Messiah? If Holocaust | — 
was happening, salvation made no dif- | 


ference at all....I lost my belief in a 


benevolent God: who acts lovingly, or | 


even sensibly, in history. I gained a 


belief in the presence of evil so great 


that no good end to history changes | _ 


the picture at all. I lost prayer; I gained 


rock bottom hopelessness... 

“IT have more homesickness toe 
Christianity than I have ever had for 
any home....The problem is that this’ 
[Jewish] identivy, which I have had as. 
my birthright all along, does not sat- 
isfy, does not even touch, my religious 
longing....The God of Sinai, Av Ha- 
rachaman (the father of motherly 
love), is not just a myth but a huge ab- 
sence to. me’’ (quoted from Leviathan, 
Spring 1979). 

Virginia Hearn 
Berkeley, CA 


URBAN TRAINING 


INSTITUTE 


Urban Training Institute (September, 1979 
to May, 1980) is now accepting a limited 
number of applicants for internship in 


urban missions. Opportunities: supervised 
ministry activities, structured classes, week- 
end seminars, community living. COSTS: 
$150.00 a month room and board. $150.00 
per session tuition. For more information 
contact: Sonny Stockwell, Trinity Christian 
Community, 1619 Prytania St., New Orleans, 
LA 70130, (504) 581-6541. 


You can start a remarkable investment 
program with no money... 
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Cockroaches, Scientists Think, 
May Be The Major Survivors 
Of A Nuclear 


Radiation and contamination from nuclear 
weapons would make the world 
uninhabitable 

for the rest of us. 


Our country has twice directly threatened 
the Russians with nuclear weapons. 
And now we’re building more sophisticated, 
more accurate missiles and warheads 
that will make a first strike of military 
targets appear feasible 

attractive. 
The Pentagon claims that we could 
“survive” a retaliation 
and win a nuclear war. 
Sounds absurd, doesn’t it? 


Only the roaches are smiling. 


FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 
Box 271, Nyack, New York 10960 


I’m concerned about survival. 
Send me: 


C)More information on the new weapons 
systems and the arms race 


CA disarmament petition 
LJ Ideas for what | can do. on campus 
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JESUS ChkIST 


ALIAS: THE MESSIAH, SON OF GOD, KING OF KINGS, LORD oF LORDS, PRINCE OF PEACE, ETC. 


* Notorious Leader of an underground liberation 
movement 


* Wanted for the following charges: 


Practicing medicine, wine-making and food 
distribution without a license. 


Interfering with businessmen in the Temple. 


Associating with known criminals, radi- 
cals, subversives, prostitutes, and street 
people. 


Claiming to have the authority to make 
people into God’s children. 


* APPEARANCE: Typical hippie type — long 
hair, beard, robe, sandals, etc. 


* Hangs around slum areas, few rich friends, 
often sneaks out into the desert. 


* Has a group of disreputable followers, form- 
erly known as “apostles,” now called “free- 
men” (from his saying: “You will know the 
truth and the Truth will set you free.’’) 


BEWARE — This man is extremely dangerous. 
His insidiously inflammatory message is particu- 
larly dangerous to ycung people who haven't 
been taught to ignore him yet. He changes people 
and claims to set them free. 


— From an early issue of Right On 
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NOTES FROM__ 
THE CATACOMBS 


explores the alienation of modern humankin 

from work and from the body, a situation th 
produces a doctor-as-mechanic approach to medicine, / 
an anthropologist, Miriam Adeney shares some of h 
thoughts on the weaknesses of western medicin 
especially as they show up when introduced | 
nonwestern cultures. 

Connie Hash and her husband Dale found that the 
medical and life experiences in Africa left the 
questioning the American medical lifestyle when th 
returned home (p. 13 ). 

Don Nugent’s pseudo-passion play (p.20) explores th 
relationship between love and eros in our society in) 
dialogue between St. Augustine and Henry Miller. T] 
new movie St. Jack (p. 24) represents humanity as t] 
“sensual machine,’’ while poet William Everse 
(reviewed p. 26) breaks through such superficr 
treatment to root his view of human love in the nature; 
God. 

In the hope of growing more whole. 

Sharon Gallaghe 
for the Radix sti 


[: HIS ARTICLE (p.3), DAVID FETG@ 


disorders as spasms and paralysis and is a great help 
obstructions of the liver and spleen. 


he appearance of a particular social phenomenon 
is almost always of less significance in itself than 
it is as an indicator of the condition of society as 
a whole. Anything within a given system is, toa 
greater or lesser extent, a microcosm of every- 
else. Thus the development of the “‘holistic health 
ent” (loosely defined) in this country is as a sort of 
ow through which we might view the operative 
ics of the cultural consciousness as it defines the 
reality of the latter ’70s. By attempting to answer a 


Fetcho is a poet and co-founder of the Spiritual 
terfeits Project. 


few of the questions occasioned by the rise of an 
antiestablishment, alternative health-care movement 
which challenges the very premise of the most expensive 
and best equipped health-care delivery system in the 
world, we will hopefully discover the roots of our own 
assumptions not only about health and sickness, but also 
about what it means to be a significant human being in 
our present milieu. 

While, strictly speaking, this article will not attempt to 
analyze or critique the holistic health movement as a 
phenomenon with its own internal significance,* it will 
be helpful to keep a few background questions in mind 
throughout the course of our discussion. Why has the 


AMA been so intransigent in its suspicion and dismissal 
of holistic health practices, even those which have to do 
only with preventive care? Why are we so prone to 
dismiss alternative health practices as quackery, even 
when they have been employed for thousands of years in 
nontechnological societies? Why is the holistic health 
movement so riddled with eastern/occult metaphysics? Is 
it the case that the proliferation of eastern philosophy in 
the West has spawned the movement? Or has the holistic 
health movement for various reasons simply adopted an 
eastern cosmology? Where has the church been in all of 
this? And where should it be? 

In approaching the phenomenon of the holistic health 
movement, we first confront our own constricted 
preconceptions about what that phrase means. Our first 
inclination is to latch on to some symbol for “holistic 
health” such as chiropractic, rolfing, or some imagined 
10-day alfalfa sprout and seaweed diet guaranteed to cure 
cancer. Such characterizations are easily manageable and 
enable us to ignore or dismiss whatever challenge the 
existence of the movement may pose to our normal 
assumptions about health and health care. Of course, 
that itself is a characterization of an attitude which I’m 
imputing to the general public. Perhaps a real-life 
example will serve better to illustrate the difference 
between our first impression of “holistic health” and the 
core motivation which, in fact, propels the movement. 

Some months ago a friend of mine attended a holistic 
health conference. During one of the breaks he got into a 
conversation with a young woman also attending the 
affair. He asked her how long she had been into holistic 
health. She replied, “All my life. I was born whole.” 

My friend’s question and the answer he received met 
but never touched. They passed through one another, 
occupying the same space at the same time, but without 
interaction. While my friend wanted to know about this 
woman’s involvement in a organized movement, what 
she described was the basic premise of her attitude toward 
herself, out of which grew her expectations for a 
particular kind of health care. No doubt there is such a 
thing as the “holistic health movement” which is 
becoming increasingly organized. Yet the movement 
owes its origin and growth to this same simple discovery 
on the part of individuals: I am a whole person not a 
machine, and my health is a function of the harmonious 


balance of all the dimensions of my life. That, quite apart | 


from the faddishness of many so-called ‘‘alternative’’ 
cure-alls, is the primary concern of holistic health: the 
discovery of a model for human existence, its health and 
disease, which is based upon the mutual interrelation- 
ships of the physical, emotional, mental, and spiritual 
dimensions of the human being. 


The Doctor as Mechanic 


hat is surprising about the discovery of 
this approach to health is not so much the 
idea of “‘wholeness”’ itself as it is the fact 
that ‘““wholeness”’ has had to be discovered. 
Or, more accurateiy, rediscovered. Many 
people in the holistic health movement feel as though 
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‘holistic health people metaphorically rub their blea 


they are just awakening from a bad dream in whi 
people are nothing more than machines on an assemb 
line and doctors are the elite sophisticated mechanig 
who keep the social robots running smoothly. And ; 


eyes they wonder how on earth we could have ignored tht 
obvious fact that human life is an integral whole—bod 
mind and spirit—and that a disturbance or pathology? 
one part reproduces itself in all the others. They wond 
how doctors could have continued so long to presumg 
that the body-and-fender patch-up work of moder 
medicine was really getting at the heart of the question qf 
human health. | 

We might wonder the same thing, particularly in lig] 
of the fact that our high cost western technologic 
approach to health care is simply not workin 
Americans spend over $100 billion dollars annually ¢ 
health care. That represents approximately one month 
salary from every American, every year. No oth 
industrial nation even approaches this per capita outl 
of money for medical treatment. In the American sty. 
medical industry, however, you don’t necessarily g 
what you pay for. The U.S. ranks 13th among industri 
nations in infant mortality, 15th in maternal mortalil 
and 18th in life expectancy for males. Moreover, the U.) 
has one of the highest incidences of high blood pressu 
and heart disease, lung and respiratory ailments, a 
cancer in the world. 

Why is there such a discrepancy between money pa 
for health and the actual health of those who pay? T 
holistic health movement attributes it largely to t 
prevailing assumption of western medicine that the bo: 
is simply a complex machine that can be maintained a’ 
repaired by superlative mechanics (doctors). Althou; 
such an analysis is somewhat shortsighted in its disrega 
of other catagories of factors that contribute to the pc 
state of current health care, it is accurate as far as it go 
Here, at least, we should pause to think seriously abc 
the roots of our own assumptions about the nature ® 
health and disease, and how those assumptions conditi 
us to accept a kind of health-care delivery system th 
dehumanizes us. 


The Biblical Fall and the Rise of Technocrac 


he deism of the latter 17th century defined 

world as a self-perpetuating machine that 
unaccountable to God. The _ burgeonif 
industrial revolution expressed deism’s logis 
practical conclusion. Ultimate reality consist: 

the effective manipulation of. matter. : 
Yet from the early dawning of the industrial revolut 
until now, social analysts and philosophers have decr 
the dehumanization that seems an inherent part! 
industrial growth. In 1844, Karl Marx described 1 
phenomenon which he termed “‘estranged labor:’’ Maw 
analysis should not appear novel to any Bibli 
Christian. What he observed were simply the dynam! 
as they operate in industrial society, of the preval 
human condition of alienation that began with the I] 
of humanity. The serpent beguiled the first humans i 


th the Fall, the self-evident worth of God’s good creation was 


ace an autonomy they were never intended to have. 
ate from the “‘tree of knowledge of good and evil”’ 
may just as accurately be translated the ‘“‘tree of the 
ledge of the useful and the useless.” In a sense, the 
ce of the Fall may be reduced to the shocking 
ast between God’s declaration that his creation is 
, and humankind’s inflaming passion to know 
it’s it good for.’’ With the Fall, the self-evident worth 
pd’s good creation was undermined, and the worth 
ited to creation by humanity’s new-found ability to 
jt for their own ends was established. As human 
ss demanded to know the utility of creation, they 
lably objectified creation, and so alienated 
selves from its life. Hence the curse of Genesis 3:17- 
ince man’s life was intended to be bound into a 
sonious relationship with the creation, his 
ation from it invariably led to his growing sense of 
ation from himself. To save man from utter 
hosis, God instituted work as a sort of bridge for him 
t back into contact with the world and with himself. 
jlugh work, man would express his life through 
ity that would directly contribute to his survival, and 
would be put back in touch with himself. Moreover, 
gh work, man would be enabled to express, even in 
en world, the creativity that would put him back in 
) with his nature as a creature made in the image of 
breator. 
th this in mind, it is important for us to ponder the 
ications of Marx’s observation of “estranged labor.” 
»ugh Marx fell into serious error in the solutions to 
problem that he proposed, his analysis of the 
cament of fallen humanity as expressed in a 
ological society 1s peculiarly astute. (For an analysis 
a Christian perspective, see Jacques Ellul’s The 
ing of the City.) 
e idea of “‘estranged labor”’ can be easily understood 
oking at the respective situations of, for instance, a 
stress in a preindustrial and then in a postindustrial 
ty. In her preindustrial life, the seamstress 
honed much as a craftsperson or artisan. She 
cted her customer, selected, measured, and cut her 
rial in accord with the design that she had 
oped. When a blouse was finished, she either 
ed it for something she needed or sold it for money. 
1ad been in touch with, and had had artistic control 
the product of her work from beginning to end. It 
become an expression of her worth as a person. 
n she sold or bartered the blouse, she directly 
ved that worth in the social principle of exchange, 
ing the social network and being enriched by it. 
e it is inaccurate to idealize the economics of the 
dustrial West, or to suggest that exploitation of 
was absent,, it is safe to say that those economics at 
still afforded the opportunity for work to be a 
unizing fact of life. 


dermined, and the worth imputed to creation by humanity's 
w-found ability to use it for their own ends was established. 


Once the industrial revolution began to get off the 
ground, things changed. The seamstress could no longer 
viably compete with the “‘store-bought”’ clothes that had 
caught the fancy of a world tipsy with visions of 
“progress.’’ Her only recourse was to “‘get a job” ina 
factory where those clothes were produced. Once in the 
factory, she likely found herself at a sewing machine, in a 
large room full of other women at sewing machines, 
sewing together pre-cut pieces of fabric to manufacture 
standardized blouses in standardized sizes. If she was part 
of a production line, she may never have even seen the 
completed blouse until it appeared in a store window, 
and she herself counted her pennies to see if she could 
afford to buy it. Most likely, she could not. 

The predicament ‘of the ‘seamstress in her 
postindustrial role is this: she has had to forfeit the 
dignity of work in order to survive. She is no longer in 
touch with her product and, in fact, it is no longer she 
who produces it. As a worker, she has become a tiny part 
of aggregate “‘labor’’ which as a whole produces the 
blouse. Individually, she has become estranged from the 
fruits of her efforts. Consequently, she is forced to shift 
her entire life-goal orientation as a matter of pure 
pragmatic necessity. In so doing, she also must rearrange 
her notions about her own self-worth. 

This shift is from the goal of making a blouse as the 
direct object of work to the goal of simply becoming a 
part of “labor” in order to obtain money. Because she has 
become estranged from the humanizing fruit of her work, 
she now functions as an alien in the world of alien 
objects which she may purchase, but over which she has 
no control. And such external alienation very soon 
becomes but an image for the state of her internal self- 
regard. As the work that embodies her worth in its 
product becomes replaced by “‘labor’’ which has no direct 
product but money, she becomes an alien to herself. 
Estrangement of labor means the effective dehumaniza- 
tion of people. 

Marx writes: ‘““What, then, constitutes the alienation of 
labor? First, the fact that labor is external to the worker, 
i.e., 1t does not belong to his essential being; that in his 
work, therefore, he does not affirm himself but denies 
himself, does not feel content but unhappy, does not 
develop freely his physical and mental energy but 
mortifies his body and ruins his mind. The worker 
therefore only feels himself outside his work, and in his 
work feels outside himself. He is at home when he is not 
working, and when he is working he is not at home. His 
labor is therefore not voluntary, but coerced; it is forced 
labor. It is therefore not the satisfaction of a need; it is 
merely a means to satisfy needs external to it. Its alien 
character emerges clearly in the fact that as soon as no 
physical or other compulsion exists, labor is shunned 
like the plague. Lastly, the external character of labor for 
the worker appears in the fact that it is not his own, but 
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someone else’s, that it does not belong to him, that in it 
he belongs, not to himself, but to another. 

“As a result, therefore, man (the worker) only feels 
himself freely active in his animal functtons—eating, 
drinking, procreating, or at most in his dwelling and in 
dressing-up, etc.; and in his human functions he no 
longer feels himself to be anything but an animal. What 
is animal becomes human and what is human becomes 
animal” (Estranged Labor’ from The Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 by Karl Marx, 
International Publishers Col., Inc., New York, 1964). 


The Sensual Machine 


rom a Biblical perspective, Marx is describing the 
degeneration of the true work instituted by God 
for man’s good into mere ‘labor’ which is 
imposed on one person by another and is 
intended to exploit him. Such premeditated 
exploitation is the inheritance of the sin of Cain. It is not, 
however, the inevitable consequence of the fallen human 
state, but is rather an option for evil that even fallen 
human beings are to implement or resist. We should be 


cautious, at this point, of the sort of fatalism, derived: 


from the fact of the Fall, that views the intolerable as 
unavoidable, and so does nothing to challenge it. 

In the modern industrial setting, Marx has outlined the 
transfer of people’s expression of their humanity from a 
life-engaging activity (their personal craft, art, or skill) to 
the merely animal functions of eating, drinking, 
procreating and preening. He has put his finger on a key 
point in the transformation of the western cultural 
mentality. As that transformation has been reamplified 
through all the generations since the industrial 
revolution, it stands as the root of the contemporary 
climate of the technological society. Specifically, two 
undercurrent assumptions in the modern’ western 
mentality are traceable to the shift we’ve just described, 
and work together to form the social context that is 
conditioning the way we look at ourselves, and hence, the 
nature of our health and disease. 

1. Sensual hedonism. In western (and_ particularly 
American) society today, human self-worth is located in 
the exaltation of the animal functions. A_person’s 
knowledge of and participation in such things as 
gourmet eating and drinking, the new sexual amorality, 
high or “nouveau hip”’ fashion, etc., is, more often than 
we would care to admit, used as a measure of that 
person’s humanness. And while the above examples tend 
more to describe bourgeois hedonism, the same 
transference of worth that Marx describes is constantly 
being reborn across all class barriers. The working class 
is increasingly afforded the opportunity to participate in 
the style of alienation that has always been enjoyed by the 
upper classes. 

A significant corollary to this is that possessions have 
largely replaced productivity (in the personal, creative 
sense) as the tangible assurance of one’s own worth. It is 
an almost unconscious social convention to compliment 
someone on a new purchase, and for that person to say 
“thank you,” as though by their purchase they created 
the object. The only available avenue for the expression 
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of one’s humanness is the “good taste” with whi 
objects are accrued. In a world in which the only possib) 
expressions of self-worth, outside _of the anim¢| 
functions, are alienated, the one option is to ransgojJ 


only available means: money. 

Hence, any “humanness”’ beyond the animal functior| 
becomes a commodity. Big business and advertising | 
quick to recognize this, offering all sorts of produc| 
along with the promise that the purchase of this or thi} 
will certainly make you who you want to be. Howeye} 
the irony is that whether the commodity of self-worth) 
located in the form of a new interior decor or a ne} 
humanistic self-help psychology, the promotion of thi} 
commodity is more often than not geared to convincir} 
us that the advertised product will make us more adept 
the very animal functions with which we’ve identifi 
our “humanness.”’ Thus, we’re right back where y} 
started. Even when the alien objects which may expres 
human self-worth are, in a sense, ransomed, their ransos 
is of a nature that makes them subservient to the sensu 
hedonism which resulted from their original alienatioj 

29. Mechanist utilitarianism. Meanwhile, back att 
clothing factory in the room full of seamstresses, a maj 
has been hired to sweep up the scraps of material aiq 
thread from the floor. In contrast with the seamstressé 
work, there is nothing about his job that even vague} 
reflects the way he would like to express his self-worb} 
Perhaps he is a young poet, struggling to survive ini 
society that has no use for such “impractical’”’ pursuij) 
More likely, though, a life-goal has been imposed up} 
him already, and he is simply trying to make good 
that. That goal is to get money. ' 

Notice that the object of his effort is the same as that 
the seamstress, namely, money. In fact, while his wolf 
exists in a more complete state of alienation than hers,s 
may earn a higher salary. Thus, since money has replae 
the expression of human worth as the object of work, |, 
job that pays the most becomes the preferred job. . 
while the worker’s expression of humanness becon 
transferred to the off-hours pursuit of the anin§ 
functions, his or her on-the-job activity becomes even |} 
than animal. The ennobling character of true work 
utterly lost when human beings have to function aif 
machine for the sake of money. 

The young poet sweeping the floor in the clothi 
factory is the prototype for the mechanist utilitariani 
which defines the character of work in a technocref 
society. He functions as a machine and his worth ( 
redefined as “earning power’’) lies in his utility. 
subconsciously feels himself to be no more than a g@ 
tooth in a machine so much vaster than he t 
comphance with its demands is the only option 
existence. What it demands is that he ‘‘get a job,” gel 
work on time, and put in the eight best hours of his d 
Only thus will he be able to purchase the basic necessi/ 
of life, pay off the high-interest bank loan on his ¢ 
house, and whatever other expensive toys he’s bi 
cajoled into buying (sold to him by another arm of | 
machinery), and finally save up enough to get some! 
time to enjoy it all. 

_ The imposition of this predicament on human beii 
in western society has today resulted in the imp) 


he body should malfunction, its illness will most likely be 
;arded in isolation from the total circumstance of the 
tients life, which may, in fact, be contributing to the 
sfunction. 


that our bodies are machines and our worth is | and accepted is one which addresses the problem at the 
to our productivity (of money). By this time it has | symptomatic level in a mechanistic fashion. Only in the 
going on long enugh that it constitutes a sort of | most severe case will the physician advise the patient to 
ige in which we take aggressive, though ignorant, | quit his dehumanizing job, or even to take an extended 
| vacation. Both the patient and the medical establishment 
have had their view of human life conditioned by the 
technocratic society. Hence, their presuppositions about 
what constitutes adequate health care are defined into 
agreement in advance. The man must be kept on the job. 
The doctor must be paid. “Life,” thus defined, must go 
on. 


e two factors just discussed (sensual hedonism and 
anist utilitarianism) work together to determine the 
e currently regard the significance of our own lives. 
e sensual hedonism glorifies the body as a result of 
aving located ‘““chumanness”’ in its animal functions, 
janist utilitarianism has so estranged us from our 
is that we’re hard pressed not to regard them in 
the same way as we regard our automobiles. Hence, 
our sensuality has become mechanistic (witness, for | The Holistic Response 
ple, the proliferation of “sex technique” manuals). 
iew of the body’s health and disease likewise derives 
this alienation we feel from our body’s functioning.° 
body is good for only two things: pleasure and 
Ctivity. 


he vast majority of Americans today accept this 
predicament as normal. And it is not merely 
accepted with resignation. Consent to and 
involvement in this whole wretched syndrome of 
is brings us to the heart of the predicament of the dehumanization, including its attendant notions 
al establishment in the West today. As the average| about the purpose of life and health care, frequently 
m has come to regard his or her body as an alien| constitutes the measure of a person’s allegiance to the 
rument,” the worth of which is in utility or} assumed values of American life. As a creedal slogan, “get 
lure, so the average person has come to gauge the] a job” is the Americanist’s rough equivalent to the 
th” of the body according to whether or not it works | Christian’s ‘“‘you must be born again.” I have observed, 
els good. If the body should malfunction, its illness! moreover, that not merely a few American Christians 
most likely be regarded in isolation from the total| have come to regard the former as an indispensable 
mstance of the patient’s life, which may, in fact, be] correlate to the message of the latter. 
Hibuting to the dysfunction. This unholy commingling is, of course, justified by an 
example, a man suffering from intense headaches | aculturated reading of 2 Thessalonians 3:10. “... if 
ailing eyesight may be unable or unwilling to make | anyone will not work, neither let him eat.”’ There, Paul is 
onnection between his ailments and the fact that he | offering a specific corrective to the problem of certain 
s in a noisy factory at a high pressure job which he | persons who are evidently demanding to be taken care of 
ally hates. That may be paticularly so if he has a| by the local believers while at the seme time insisting that 
ly to support. Once he discovers that putting cotton | they be in on the community’s decision making. His 
s ears fails to shut out the interior clamor of tension; | command to them is both gentle and to the point,” .. . to 
evening after evening of TV fails to obliterate the | work in quiet fashion and to eat their own bread”’ (v. 12). 
ation he feels at his job; and that his family life is | As noted earlier, work was instituted by God to preserve 
to the dogs as a result of it, he will probably go toa | fallen man from the dehumanization that would result if 
‘ the alienation set in motion by the Fall were to run its 
cause of the developed context of technocracy, both | full course. By the same token, the Bible condemns 
uffering man and the physician already share an | idleness because it leads to a radical introversion of 
icit understanding of what must be done. The | energy and focus which reproduces the essence of the 
n must be “‘fixed”’ (or at least the symptoms of his | Fall, and leads a person into a kind of living death 


nt obscured) so that he can resume his normal | (Proverbs 21:25,26). Paul’s concern in this situation is 
ne without discomfort. He will probably be given a | with the humanization of God’s people as a community 
quilizing drug to round off the edges of his | founded not on the self-interest of its members but on 
rience at work, and to make him better able to cope | their corporate ability to give rather than take as a way of 
yme. Or maybe he will be trained in biofeedback, so | life. 

when he feels the tension headache coming on he Paul’s interest in this passage is not with upholding 
pe able to dilate the appropriate blood vessels and so | the economic assumptions of his day or imposing them 
circuit the physical cause of the pain. In either event | on questioning believers, however. Neither is it with 
the patient and the doctor agree that man is a | sanctioning the technocratic status quo of contemporary 
ial machine. And so the remedy that is prescribed | western culture. Paul is not preaching the American 
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Yet the extent to which we Christians have denied the 
incarnation is betrayed by the extent to which we have accept 
and reinforced the technocratic definition of man as sensual | 


machine. 


work ethic and its “sanctification” of alienated labor. To 
use this passage to endorse the perversion of true work 
that is the cultural norm in America today is to do 
violence to the Scripture, to deceive fellow believers, and 
to make a mockery of God’s love before the whole world. 

In its search for a model of human existence which will 
challenge the mechanism of technocracy, the holistic 
health movement has ignored (where it has not rejected) 
the Biblical view of humanity. This is probably due (at 
least in part) to the corrosion of the way that view 1s 
represented in much of the church by the syncretism of 
Christianity and Americanism suggested above. Instead, 
people within the movement are turning to eastern and 
occult world views for support of their vision of a health- 
care which heals through the restoration of wholeness to 
human life. 

Indeed, eastern and occult metaphysics’ rather 
unpromising proposition, “‘all is one,” has turned out to 
be rich with implications for an entirely new 
appreciation of human health-care requirements. Not 
only must the human biosystem be treated as a totality, 
but it must also be treated in relation to the human 
‘“‘psychosystem”’ (mind/emotions/soul). And in turn, the 
multidimensioned person cannot be approached in 
isolation from his or her immediate environment (both 
physical and psychic), the ecosystem of the planet (both 
physical and psychic), and finally, the totality of the 
universe. The practical application of “all is one’ 
demands that the ‘‘all’’ be viewed in terms of the “‘one’’; 
and the ‘“‘one’’ in terms of the “all.” 

Thus, what started out as a reaction against the 
dehumanizing characterization of man as a sensual 
machine becomes one more road into a philosophic 
world view at thorough odds with that of the Bible. 
However, as arcane as the metaphysics of the East may 
seem to the western mindset, they nevertheless offer the 
only visible model for ‘“‘wholeness”’ with enough internal 
consistency to undergird the holistic health movement. 

Admittedly, many of the notions tossed around at 
holistic health conferences, etc., are obscure enough that 
the average person has difficulty even understanding, 
much less implementing them. Because of this, the 
holistic health movement is on the verge of 
understanding that its primary purpose is not simply to 
propose nonconventional methods of treatment, but is to 
transform the consciousness of medical establishment 
and prospective patient alike to accept this monistic 
model of the universe. To men and women who hold 
Biblical revelation to be God’s definitive work on the 
human predicament, this should be a cause for lament— 
particularly when we consider that our analysis of 
technocratic dehumanization is based upon a Biblical 
appreciation of human worth and the dignity of true 
work. 
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From a Biblical position, the emotional gut-] 
reaction to dehumanization which fuels the persisteng| 
the holistic health movement (and, similarly, the fei} 
of a man like Karl Marx) may be interpreted as | 
legitimate reaction of beings made in the image of Go} 
a condition which threatens to destroy that identity. '} 
rise of the holistic health movement represents, in its 4 
stirrings, a cry for release from the human dilemmy 
sin. (It is, implicitly, a cry for the justice of the Cri 
The technocratic disaster of alienation is a projectio 
our internal alienation that results from sin. And | 
itself originates in the ultimate alienation of huma 
from God. 

The holistic health movement is attempting to fill 
‘“‘“God-shaped void” in our culture with the vision: 
new humanity. At first, the peg seems to fit, since 
‘“‘God-shaped void”’ is also a ‘“‘Man-shaped void,” fill! 
only by the incarnation of Jesus Christ. Yet the exter 
which we Christians have denied the incarnatio; 
betrayed by the extent to which we have accepted 
reinforced the technocratic definition of man as seni 
machine. That denial of the incarnation has kept 
possibilities inherent in the Biblical view of huma 
from being clearly seen in the life of the people of ( 
We have thus made it much easier for those in search} 
model of ‘‘wholeness’’ to accept the _ idolat; 
metaphysics of the East and to reject the authe 
affirmation of humanity in the image of Jesus Ch 

What is worse is that so many of our brothersg 
sisters are truly wasting their lives, drained of vision 
vitality, because they have presented their bodies a li 
sacrifice to the world-machine for the sake 
maintaining a culturally determined economic stan! 
of living. And with even that standard becom 
increasingly difficult to maintain in the face of ' 
could turn out to be the imminent collapse of Amer 
economy, the temptation to panic must be thwze 
within the church by the development of an alterng 
economics based on the reorientation of the heart tow 
incorruptible treasure. 

Now is the time for the church (both as individuals 
as an institution) to stop trying to compete withing 
realms of the economics of technocracy. Now is the 
to reach a culturally pertinent exegesis of 1 Timothy 
21, and to build on that basis a_ liberating 
humanizing attitude toward work, money, and shz 
that can be worked out in the practical community | 
the church. Considering all that we have discussed, 
would be the most telling witness to the kingdo: 
Jesus Christ that is possible in our age. 


*The August 1978 issue of the SCP Journal was devoted to a criti 
the holistic health movement. Available for $1.00 from Sp: 
Counterfeits Project, P.O. Box 4308; Berkeley, CA 94704. 


1G ASPHODEL— medicinal virtues include curing 


nias, spasms, coughs, toothaches, ulcers and loss of hair. 


WESTERN MEDICINE 


.ND LOCAL HEALERS: 
| AN INTERVIEW 
ITH MIRIAM ADENEY 


haron Gallagher: I was wondering, first of all, what 
r observations as an anthropologist have been on the 
t of taking western medicine overseas. 

iriam Adeney: A lot of times, of course, people are 
»r for it—but a lot of other times people would rather 
lo their own native healers. In some cases they may 
onize the western medical institution and 
ultaneously patronize the native healer. If they get 
, they attribute it to the latter, because they don’t 
erstand what the western medical institution is doing. 
oesn’t make any sense, whereas they understand what 
native healer is doing. And so they will often continue 
ollow their local medical system rather than western 
icine, even when it’s available. Sometimes they will 
‘onize the western institution for acute injuries and 
ronize the local healer for other things. 

G.: Do you think that basically it’s a good thing for 
leone to spend a year or so overseas to practice 
licine? 
4.A.: I think there are a lot of considerations that a 
son should think about. When people go over there 
h their western medicine, they’re disturbing a social 
ccture. When the westerners are gone later on, the local 
er may decide not to treat the ones who got involved 
h western medicine anymore. Or alternatively, they 

not have trust and confidence anymore in the local 


healer. There will be a lot of doubt about what he’s doing, 
whereas formerly they had enough confidence in him that 
the psychosomatic unity aided their physical 
rejuvenation. They understood that this was the way 
things were. 

So it breaks down the social structure sometimes when 
you bring in western medicine. Also, it breaks down, ina 
sense, the cognitive structure, or the mental sense of order, 
because things no longer fit together in a system. The old 
explanations for things that related to their myths and to 
their religion no longer really work. They begin to doubt 
the cognitive basis of why they do what they do. 

Western medicine generally has a real compartmental- 
ization, and it has its effect on people. Usually native 
healers relate not only to why the person has gotten sick 
physically, but also psychologically, and they try to help 
the person understand why he’s gotten sick. Yet when 
people go to a western doctor, they just get medicine for 
their sickness and don’t have any explanations or any 
context for it. For example, there was a very highly 
educated African who was asked why he still believed in 
witchcraft. Didn’t he know about science? He said, ‘“‘Well, 
it’s quite true that typhus is carried by lice. I know that, 
but who sent the louse? Why did it bite this person and not 
that person?”’ We have that kind of question in our society 
too. But we don’t turn to doctors for answers. We turn to 
psychologists, or the church, or sensitivity groups, or Dear 
Abby, or something like that. 

In a lot of nonindustrialized societies, they haven’t 
learned to split up therapy that way. Also, western 
medicine inappropriately distinguishes between social 
and physical causation of illness, in the way that a native 
healer doesn’t. The native healer tries to figure out not just 
the physical reasons for why a person got sick, but also 
what the social tensions were. He or she spends a lot of 
time dealing with whom the person is jealous of, who’s 
jealous of them, and whom they’ve quarreled with, and 
then works these things out in a sort of psychological 
counseling way or a therapeutic way. The healer may tell 
the person they have to make restitution to so and so, or 
perhaps symbolic restitution by making a sacrifice here or 
there. In the West we compartmentalize these things, so 
that a western doctor does not generally investigate what 
the social tensions are, especially when they go to another 
country and can’t begin to deal with all the complexities of 
the kin and social structure. So these things are left 
unresolved. 

Another thing to be considered is the economic reality. 
Can the local economy sustain the medicine that the 
doctor is introducing, or is it just an artificial thing that 
they can’t have access to when the doctor leaves? Or, if the 
medicine is available, can they afford to pay for it? Further, 
another thing is, if they don’t understand it, if it doesn’t fit 
into their world view, they may not automatically use it 
even though it’s appropriate. If they don’t understand 
pills, they may just take them all at once. 

S.G.: An example would be the African mothers who 
had been given infant formula. All they knew was that you 
had this white powder that you mix with water, so they 
began grinding up chalk, and mixing it with water, and 
the babies were dying. 

M.A.: So that’s another thing to take into 
consideration. For all these reasons, F. Landa Jocano, who 
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has been for some time the chairman of the department of 
anthropology at the University of the Philippines, 
suggests that short-term medical help is not helpful. He 
says that short-term medics just produce more problems, 
because they disrupt a system and they can’t sustain the 
disruption. People are left with more questions and 
confusion and emptiness than they had before. The fact 
that they no longer have so much confidence in their local 
herbalist means that that person isn’t as effective. 

S.G.: Do you think that western medicine is actually 
deficient in some of the areas that local healing techniques 
aren't deficient in, other than just the short-term factor? 

M.A.; Nonwestern medicines generally help to explain 
why we suffer, whereas western medicines don’t pay any 
attention to this. As I said, that’s appropriate to some other 
field, like religion, or something else. In his article, ““The 
Effectiveness of Symbols,’’ Levi Strauss describes how 
native healers, for example, use myths in curing 
ceremonies for difficult childbirth in Latin America. He 
talks about how the native healer comes witha myth of red 
forces fighting white forces that lasts for several hours and 
the woman who’s undergoing pain hears this story. 
Before, she was just aware of pain as chaos and absurdity. 


It has no order to it. She’s just devastated, laid low by it. 


As she hears the rhythmic description of the battle, sort of a 
cosmic battle, a primeval battle, she begins to sense that 
she, too, is part of it, that she is struggling internally with 
forces that have her at bay. It helps her to engage positively 
in the struggle. 

In other words, the pain is given some sort of category 
and is made a little bit more understandable. It’s 
something you can fight constructively, because you have 
a sense that it fits in with the rest of your world view. 
Western medicine coming in doesn’t give you an 
explanation that makes sense. A Christian medical 
institution could do a lot with this though, because we 
have a lot in our Biblical heritage about suffering and to 
some extent about some of the meaning of suffering for 
different people. You see, of course, the example of Jesus, 
and people like Daniel in captivity and Joseph in prison 
and Habakkuk the prophet. We can talk about some of the 
various functions of suffering, as educational or refining 
or showing us more of the character of God as we learn to 
depend on him more. These are meanings we could 
introduce in a medical context, but we generally don’t take 
the time to hire the personnel to do this. That’s one thing. 

Another drawback of western medicine is, as I 
mentioned, the compartmentalization between the 
physical causation of illness and the social causation of 
illness. Some studies in the West indicate that about, well, 
some say 40 percent, some say 60 percent of our physical 
illnesses have social and psychological causation. If we 
think about our own sicknesses, our headaches and our 
overweight and our skin eruptions and heart attacks and 
ulcers, we realize that a lot of physical problems can be 
related to some of our relationships. Nonwestern 


medicines do relate these things and western medicine 
doesn’t. 

Then another area where western medicine is deficient, 
whether long-term or short-term, would be by its not 
fitting into local economic resources. I can tell you a story 
about that. There’s a doctor named Juan Flavaer who has 
been head of the Philippine Reconstruction Movement. 
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When he was just out of medical school he joined ¢| 
movement and moved to the rural Philippines. One of | 
first evenings there, a man came and knocked on his d¢ 
He said, “My baby’s sick.’’ So they walked to the li} 
bamboo hut on poles, where there was this infant 
convulsions with pneumonia and the house was il 
packed with people. So. he got the people out and the | 
looked at the baby and he said, “Well I can see that h} 
have to have some penicillin to take care of th} 
convulsions,” and started writing out a prescription, 7} 
father said, ‘““Doctor, don’t you know that the neaj4 
drugstore is 12 kilometers away and it won’t open at nis] 
for fear of thieves?” So he said, “‘At least, let’s get some} 
on this baby to get the fever down.” They looked at kj 
and said, ‘‘Well, Doctor, don’t you know we have ice o4 
once a year here during fiesta time?” The doctor said t | 
at that time he looked at the baby and came to the ena 
his medical knowledge. He didn’t know what to do fort} 
baby that had convulsions. Then a little old woman ca} 
up carrying a little bundle, and she said, “Excuse 1} 
Doctor, this is what we use here.’”’ She put it on the bakj 
head, and the convulsions disappeared and the fever w 
down. He got that bundle, naturally, and opened it upa 
had it analyzed in a lab and it turned out to be the trun! 
a banana tree chopped up and soaked in water. It' 
porous substance and it absorbs a great deal of wai 
which has a very cooling effect when placed on the bo 
He said that that night when he walked home, he crij 
and he decided that he would learn from the people. TH 
is a lot of folk knowledge that can be used, using lc 
resources and fitting into what the people can afford to: 
and can find readily available. A lot of times our wests 
medicine, whether long-term or short-term, isn’t at. 
prepared to take time to learn how to fit into the econo1 
realities. 

S.G.: So would that be something you would adi 
generally, for a western medical practitioner to go c 
there and to work with the local healers? 

M.A.: That’sa thorny problem. I think, de facto, we¢ 
doing more and more of this, because people are 
inclined nowadays to go out setting up stationary 
hospitals and expecting the whole population to com 
them. Rather, people are increasingly working w 
paramedics spread over a large area. Some people alreg 
living in villages throughout the region, who are hez 
conscious, who would be willing to become responsi 
for a small stock of basic medicines, and who, perha 
could make some diagnosis on the basis of symptoms 
common illnesses could dole out these medicines : 
charge people and so replenish the stock. Like the baref# 
doctors of China. It isn’t uncommon in various counti§ 
to be trying to develop paramedics of this sort, realiz# 
that a hospital for every village is not very reasonabld 
likely. But then the question comes up, who are going 
be the health conscious people? Well, it probably is: 
local herbalists who would be. 


The question, I think, for the Christian is whether tk 
local herbalists turn out to be the local sorcerers, whic: 
the case in some places, but not in all. And what does 
Christian medical person do when he or she finds this té 
the case? Do you say, “Well, what the local herbalist dd 
at 8 a.m. doesn’t affect what he does at 12 noon’’? Thi 
more or less what some of the sorcerers would say. T 


hey are using a basically neutral technique for a fee, 
it would be sort of like consulting a printer in this 
atry, who may print some things we won’t approve 
Dr you can say, well, in any situation where I go, the 
er of Christ is greater than any local spirits that may be 
lable, so I’m not going to worry about it. If he starts 
iting, I’m just going to say, ‘Well, this is myth, and if 
are any spirits around, I’ll just assume the power of 
ist is greater and go on with it.”’ The other position, of 
rse, is to feel that these are very strong demonic powers 
‘that you would be well advised not to have any contact 
1 them whatsoever. 
ne thing I do have an objection to. I have in recent 
is heard a lot of casual use of the term ‘‘eastern,’”’ and 
the term “‘mystic,’’ automatically in a perjorative 
ie. As an anthropologist, that disturbs me. As I’ve 
nted out to some people, I don’t see that the eastern is 
blutely more demonic than the western powers. I don’t, 
my own field and culture, necessarily identify the 
cipalities and powers with any concrete human 
ems. I don’t automatically think of the demonic 
rnate in powers. So therefore I’m open to the Lord 
ng good gifts of common grace to native herbalists and 
ative mythtellers, and that sort of thing. This medical 
stion is a very important issue, and Christian 
nropologists ought to be giving some serious direction 
nose who face it. I myself train professional people who 
igoing overseas: health care people, public health 
ple. I do workshops for them, and we talk about 
ting to the culture, and I’m not completely happy with 
sent answers given to this question. But obviously they 
e to relate to it. I know people right now who are doing 
lic health work in Guatemala and in the Philippines, 
they’re having to relate to this question. I think that 
se Christian anthropologists and sociologists who 
eve strongly in demonic control ought to get together 
h those who take it very lightly to discuss it. 
G.: Do you think there are certain types of things that 
tern medicine might learn and transfer back into our 
situation? 
.A.: I think there are similar types of issues here. If 
think about Aristotle’s causes—not just the material 
the efficient cause, which is what western science deals 
, but also the formal and the final cause—how does 
make sense in the total order and scheme of things, 
what is the ultimate purpose for this suffering or this 
n, especially if it’s protracted? Not just how does it 
-k, but what is its meaning, or is there any meaning in 
‘ering? And if there is anything redemptive, or if any 
d can come out of it, can the medical personnel say 
thing about this? Nurses, of course, Christian nurses, 
trying to do something in this area. There are books on 
ritual care, which a lot of nurses are reading. I have a 
ind from Inter-Varsity in the Philippines, a nurse, who 
just moved to Seattle and started working in a 
spital. She’s really excited about the ministry 
ortunities there. She says people are so eager to talk 
but the meaning of life. 
he other thing, of course, is, if possible, relating to the 
jal context. That would mean trying to find out whom 
yple are experiencing tension with and helping them 
how they could deal with those tensions. In that sense 
, pleased with my dad. He’s a small-town doctor, and he 


delivers babies and then does their preschool exams and 
then does their premaritals and then delivers their babies 
and then counsels them through their midlife crises. He 
deals with generations and he knows some of the tensions 
and he, of course, has to keep confidences. The kids come 
in and tell how angry and frustrated they are with their 
parents; the parents come in and tell how angry and 
frustrated they are with their kids. Here he’s beginning to 
get into the social and psychological causations of the 
illnesses. That’s something we’ve often not done because 
we don’t take time in a medical situation to get to know 
people and to build a bond of trust. Of course, it’s hard to 
do in a mobile American society, where people are moving 
all the time. They have no time to get to know the medical 
people. And also, if you’ve got five or six doctors for every 
part of your body, then again they don’t get to know you. 

S.G.: Are there any specific things that we as Christians 
can learn? 

M.A.: Generally, when people get sick, they’re 
interested in supernatural power, even in this country. But 
especially elsewhere, where they are not conditioned to 
think naturalistically. There was a missionary, Jacob 
Loewen, who was one of the venerable fathers of 
missionary anthropology, who has been very warmly 
accepted by tribes in Latin America and in Africa where 
he’s worked. He’s very empathetic with local people, very 
self-disclosing. 

One time there was a person in one of the tribes who was 
sick, a Christian, and Loewen found out one morning that 
he hadn’t been invited to a prayer meeting. 

He said, ‘‘Why didn’t you invite me to come and pray?” 
They answered, “We didn’t think that you really believe 
God can heal this person.’’ He was kind of hurt. But he 
realized that those people knew that whenever somebody 
was sick, his response was to get out his medicine and try 
to do some physical diagnosis, and they felt that this was 
blocking the supernatural power of God to hear. So he was 
convicted. Also, I might say that when I was in the 
Philippines, the fastest-growing church was the 
Foursquare Church. One study showed that 80 percent of 
the people who had come into the Foursquare Church had 
come through healing, either their own or somebody 
else’s. It was a very dynamic and important factor in 
draw :ng people, because they wanted to see supernatural 
power in healing. And yet for us, naturalism often deflects 
our response to sickness in terms of supernatural power. 

In our own society we see cancer victims and even 
Watergate victims reaching out to God. And the challenge 
to us is, are the personnel in our western hospitals people 
of faith, people of prayer, people who practice the 
presence of God so that their lives transmit a certain 
supernatural peace and power and authority to their 
common patients, so that the Creator of the universe 
comes with them into the sick room? They are as deeply 
moved as any one of us would be. Those assembled at the 
deathbed are united by strong emotions. Fear and sorrow 
are unmistakable in the countenance of the dying man and 
of his friends. Do they succumb to these emotions? Do they 
surrender to the horror of death? No. Moved, they certainly 
are. But what controls them is an act of purpose. They are 
carrying out certain traditionally prescribed acts by which 
they are able to save the dying man—that is, safely to 
conduct his spirit into the next world and secure him a 
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happy existence there. This makes me ask, How do we deal 
with death? How can hospitals move death beyond 
oxygen, anubiotics, sponge baths and clean sheets, to a 
rich humane experience that adequately culminates what 
it means to be human for the dying and for their relatives? 

S.G.; We've been talking in terms of rural situations. 
Do you know much about some really sophisticated 
systems of nonwestern medicine, like the Chinese for 
instance? If you’ve done any studying about them, what 
would your comments be? 

M.A.: Yes, I know something about Latin American 
division of foods into hot and cold, and also some division 
of medicines into hotand cold, on what looks to usa rather 
arbitrary basis and not a temperature basis. For example, 
take medicines in Peru: aspirin is hot, Alka Seltzer is cold; 
Kaopectate is hot, sulfa is cold; alcohol is hot and 
penicillin is cold; vitamins are hot, milk of magnesia is 
cold. They have the concept that some illnesses are hot, so 
they require a cold medicine, or some illnesses are an 
imbalance, and they requuire a balanced treatment. For 
example, even in this country, Mexican Americans when 
they go into our hospitals, like for women to give birth, 
believe that postpartum patients should have a careful 
balance in order to avoid vericose veins. Pregnant women 
should try to minimize hot food in order to avoid diaper 
rash later on. This means that when they’re served food 
after giving birth in our hospitals, who are not aware of 
what their world view is, they leave a lot of this food on 
their trays. Also, when they’re given medicine that they 
consider to be hot medicine for a hot illness, they may not 
take it because they may consider this will! just make it 
worse. If we were sensitive enough, we could find 
substitutes that would achieve our nutritional goals and 
would make sense in their world view too. The same with 
medicines. We can find an alternative medicine that will 
be a cold medicine to balance a hot illness, and vice versa. 

Actually, even in preliterate societies, they often have 
complex understandings of the cause of illness and 
complex systems of treatments. One of the most important 
things we need to remember is that people are not 
vacuums. So often we think we’re going to bring the truth 
that everybody has been sitting waiting for. And, in 
reality, they have a very well-worked-out system. Every 
society has, except those that are in complete 
disintegration. We have to relate to what they have. 

You might be interested in what Tom Dooley said about 
his medicine. People accused him of practicing 19th- 
century medicine in Indochina and Laos. He said, ‘‘Yes, I 
do practice 19th-century medicine. Before I came, they 
were practicing 15th-century medicine; when I leave, 
they'll be practicing 18th-century medicine. That’s a move 
forward of three centuries.’”’ He was conscious of the 
context in which he was doing his medicine and he wasn’t 
concerned about having absolutely the latest X-ray 
equipment— because he wanted to fit into what the people 
could sustain. 

S.G.: That’s like intermediate technology—like 
bringing in a small hand corn grinder that doesn’t 
displace a whole bunch of workers the way a factory 
would. 

M.A.: Another thing, too, in thinking about other 
countries is if people are not wanting to take all the 
compartmentalization of western medicine, we should 
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remember that most people throughout time and gpa 
have managed to get along without it. The Lord Jeg 
didn’t have western medicine. David didn’t. Abraha! 
didn’t. Yet they managed to have some sort of ye} 
significant human life. So we shouldn’t judge people x 
harshly for their medical practices. sg 

I did a study on witchcraft and sorcery down in Mexie} 


with the accusations of witchcraft and sorcery. Thel 
accusations accompany different roles in differed 
societies. For example, in some _ places witch rid 
accusations go between husbands and wives. This. 
because this is an area of great tension. For example, 
one group, the people move from the wife’s relatives tot 
husband’s relatives and back again, every year. Youg 
imagine there are a lot of tensions, so they accuse 
other of being witches. In other societies, witcher 
accusations go between uncles and nephews, or betweih 
neighboring wives, or between mothers-in-law aif 
fathers-in-law. An anthropologist can tell you structunj} 
reasons why these people are particularly involved 4 
certain lines of tension. So, this illustrates that illness; 
you consider the results of witchcraft or sorcery to be 
any sense an illness, can often be traced to social tensioik 
that vary from one society to another. 

To get back to the refusal of western ideas aif 
technologies, a medical team in the Middle East wanted} 
build a covered well to rid a village of typhoid, malar 
and dysentery. The villagers seemed agreeable, but ¢ 
digging day, nobody showed up. Eventually the tn 
came out. They refused the well. Why? When they we 
prodded, the villagers mused. The first one said, “Of 
great grandfathers drank from this water. Why should 
change?” The second one said, “You said that you wan 
install a pump. But I’ve never seen a pump. I don’t kn¢ 
what might happen.” A third one said, “I tell you w 
will happen. Water will flow out so fast that the spri 
will dry up in notime.”’ The next one said, “Not only th 
but the iron pipe will spoil the taste of the water for usaf 
for our animals.’’ The next one said, “You tell us thati 
water causes our illnesses and our children’s deaths, | 
how could that be? Life and death are in Allah’s handsa 
we can’t do much about it.’’ The next one said, ‘““Why; 
you going to all this trouble? Why are you so conceé} 
about us?”’ 

That’s a very important problem for people bring} 
western medicine. Why is the change agent there? Ha 
she must be wanting something. Nationalists in a lot 
countries would say that the change agent is there, . 
medical personnel are there, to provide a bigger market 
western drug companies. There is some basis for that. 1] 
last person said, “If the pump saves our women so mug 
time, what are they going to do with themselves all 
long?”’ So, in that story, you can find a lot of factors at 
why people object. 


Miriam Adeney is a Ph.D. candidate in anthropology 
Washington State. She and her husband Michael livee 
the Philippines for several years . 
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OUNTERPOINT 


Obedience 


SISIT HEREIN AN OLD, STOOPED, AND 
tattered California farmhouse—littered 
inside and out with a hopeless jumble of boxes, 
books, rags, and clothes—I wonder if we’ve 
e a mistake. With all the walls needing paint, leaky 
es to fix, a frige acting up, and numerous other jobs 
bnd my knowledge and my husband Dale’s time, I ask 
elf if it was smart to move here. After all, Dale’s a 
ws We could live anywhere. 
ut Dale wants to raise chickens, I want a garden, and 
oth want to live near our church and its people. This 
jout in the country” and yet close to town. And we’re 
ing from friends. Crates wait to be converted into end 
es, rags to be transformed into rugs. It’s already June 
the garden isn’t planted. The chickens are coming 
their house isn’t ready to live in either. Sometimes 
jsimple life gets terribly complex! 
jwonder, just a little, if perhaps we’ve been tricked by 
listian writing of the radical persuasion. Maybe St. 
incis’s words and deeds were really meant to haunt us 
a beautiful impossibilities. 
ut at least the toilet works now and we’ve had hot 
er awhile. What trivial things we complain of in the 
of the world’s needs. The farmhouse is a luxury spot 
n its cool breezes and space. 
Ay husband, an internal medicine specialist.with 1] 
rs of college, medical school, and hospital training, 
| five years as a practicing M.D., and I with a 
helor’s in communications are still deliberately 


fe 


anie Nash does volunteer social work and 1s writing a 
»k about the death of a niece, Rachel, We Miss You. 


_and the American Medical Lifestyle 


by Connie Nash 


turning our back on some of the benefits that go along 
with the title, “Medical Doctor.’’ Are we foolish to give 
away so much of our money and time? Is it only pride 
that has kept us from purchasing a new car instead of our 
old, rattly VW ‘““Thing’’? Friends have accused us of that 
motive. Is it crazy for us to be renting an old house when 
we could be buying a nice big one in an elite 
neighborhood or on a cultivated farm? Is it extravagant 
for us to spend lots of time making things work and 
creating furniture out of makeshift items? 

Sometimes Dale loses his temper at the local hospital 
board because the members are the town’s money-power 
representatives and they want to keep it that way. Once a 
board member said he didn’t want any “‘colored”’ on the 
board because all they did was occupy chairs. 

Every time an American Medical Association journal 
comes, Dale feels guilty not paying dues. It’s a good 
journal and they send it to members. But while 90 percent 
of U.S. doctors are members, Dale is not. He just can’t 
bring himself to become a member of that elite and too 
powerful hierarchy. But for some reason they keep 
sending him the journals, and Dale, wanting to be aware 
of the latest medical research, keeps reading them. 

We frequently feel very alone here in California as we 
try to live out the whole gospel, especially the economic 
part of it. Dale’s medical associate, while an excellent, 
fair, loving doctor, believes that the practice of medicine 
is a business. He has a different approach to Christian 
economics and it is a very common approach: make as 
much as it is the standard to make, so that someday, after 
family needs, you can give a lot away. That man, like 
most of the other doctors in town, is very Compassionate 
and is glad to reduce charges for a patient once he’s been 
made aware of the need. But still, to the typical doctor, 
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money, profit, and security seem often to be the priorities. 
And it is a very common belief among medical families 
that after all the schooling and hard work, the salary 
bracket should be at the top. Since Dale and I both come 
from working-class homes, I suppose it’s easier for us to 
live the way we do than it is for our friends who come 
from more affluent situations. And, the fact of having 
lived for two years in a village in Nigeria surrounded by 
malnourished children has also helped jaundice our 
American eyes. During those two years in a small bush 
village of northeast Nigeria we began to hear God speak 
to us about living differently. 

It has been four years since we left Nigeria. We have 
been slow to understand and to change our lifestyle and 
thought processes. While in Africa the new life we 
envisioned for ourselves upon our return to the U.S. 
seemed more defined and easier than we have found it to 
be in practice. 


Peeotw NOT GO TO: AERIGA 

sacrificially but out of a desire for 

adventure and to relieve some of the 

workload carried by my_ sister and 
her doctor husband who were already living in the village 
of Garkida. In that part of Nigeria, the doctor-patient ratio 
was one of the highest in the world: one doctor to 155,000. 
When we first arrived, Dale with his internal medicine 
training felt useless until he developed the medical skills 
necessary in that part of the world. Then he hada frequent 
and tangible sense of usefulness because the needs were so 
immense. The results of medical treatment and surgery 
were often dramatic in contrast to the nebulous response 
to treatment of the frequently stress-related adult illnesses 
Ime thest) .S. 


There are difficult meetings 
with the hospital board where 
money and power often speak 
louder than kindness, justice, 
and understanding. 


My sister Sandy and I taught English to dispensary 
students, since English was often the only way to 
communicate medical concepts and terminology. We 
also opened a preschool. She did some nursing, and | 
started a small library. We both served the many foreign 
and American guests who traveled in Garkida. That was 
enjoyable, but it limited the time we could spend with 
Nigerians. We did not always have the sense of 
satisfaction our husbands experienced with their work 
because the need for our skills was not so urgent and our 
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roles were not so clearly defined. We sought out our gy} 
work and did not have that wonderful feeling 4 
indispensability. Our struggle to serve is a common gq 
among “‘missionary” wives. | 

Our overall Nigerian experience enriched the foun] 
us and dramatically changed our world views. In n 
relationships, we had many “feasts” although it tej 
time to know one another and to reciprocate trust a} 
| 


love with the Nigerians and the butures (term used 4 
white folk) in our village. The novelty of a new cultih 
and the warmth of the villagers were strong motivatii| 
for reaching out. Eventually we would take frequif 
walks or ride Dale’s Honda, greeting our new frie 
with ease. Since the Nigerian customarily prepares ex4 
food for a possible visitor, we were often invited to shai 
meal. We in turn would share our food and homes 

We discovered most of the differences we had with} 
Nigerians to be, in the end, superficial. Upon ff 
arriving in Garkida, we were told by a buture that 
Nigerians didn’t know how to grow gardens. But soon} 
discovered that they had pumpkins and squash growy 
on the grass roofs, greens along the pathways, tomatc 
peppers, and eggplant behind the houses (or huts) t 
made up the compound. The egotism of the wester? 
often assumes that persons of another country are inferg 
because their gardens or other means of livelihood are; 
the shape the westerner thinks they should be, . 
perhaps sometimes it is because of a deep, often hidd§ 
sense of inadequacy that we want to prove that we 
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better” | 


N NIGERIA WE WERE CONFRONTED WI 

attitudes that are severing people from one anot 

everywhere. Often those attitudes are expresseé 

small, subtle, yet nevertheless destructive ways. 
observed that westerners often did not invite Nigerir 
into their homes. A village man, hired by the missionaj 
as a driver, told Dale that he was left thirsty outside in| 
landrover after a long, hot drive to a distant unfamii 
village while his white passengers were treated to cold 
inside a missionary’s home. Perhaps it was assumed t 
all black people sought out ‘“‘their own” even inf 
unknown town. 

There were poorly informed comments by Ameriof 
about the lack of financial reliability of the Nigeri 
and yet former patients frequently traveled long distan 
to come back to the hospital to pay a bill. One ng 
traveled an entire week by lorry (an open bed truif 
probably standing most of the way since lorries vw 
often crowded. It had taken six months of hard worl 
his home country, Chad, to come up with his fees, yeq 
spite of any lack of legal or other pressure, he 
determined to pay in full. 

Why do we insist on living in a stratified society off 
own fabrication, showing hospitality and understand¢ 
primarily to those with whom we share an o! 
superficial similarity like color, income, educat# 
profession, or political status? Yet how rich are 
moments we touch someone “‘different’’ and find wef 
the same. We became deeply impressed that the qualil 
which are essentially human are not limited to th 
enjoying a technically advanced lifestyle. We discove 
that African and westerner alike share the sa 


e of our temporary skills at thwarting or 
ipulating nature, all of us are ultimately dependent 
its ‘grace,’ powerless before its devastation, and 
ponsible to understand and work in harmony with its 
s (except for the rare occasions when the “‘Master of 
waves’”’ allows a miracle). 

lain took on a more profound meaning for us in 
seria. The rains in Nigeria also were often erratic and 
yuently a farmer would lose an entire year’s crop. The 
jality of forced poverty was no longer merely 
hething we read about in the paper. Victims of the 
the in Niger traveled into Garkida with their camels 


eof ox needs, and capacities. We realized that in 
t 


their way to find work. 

Nigeria we lived in greater harmony with the 
thms of light and seasons. There was no way to stay in 
| with the bright early morning sun glaring in the 
porch. The crowing roosters and sounds of people 
king early to market took the place of alarm clocks. 
lyer and morning rounds at the hospital were roughly 
eduled for 7 a.m. but actually began when the sun was 
he right morning position. There was as much as a 
inute variation in morning prayer time from one 
on to another. The seasons and the sun generally 
eed when to work and when to rest. Even the full 
on provided a treat for the children; on those nights 
y could stay up late and play. I can still hear their 
es as they sang and laughed amid their moonlit 
es. 

Ne recognized in Nigeria, more profoundly, our need 
human nearness, comfort, and laughter. We had 
wn this need all our lives but there was something 
ut living in a village without the “‘escape devices”’ of 
western city that brought this reality home to us. 


ESTIVITIES WERE OPEN TO THE entire 
village. A wedding reception, a_ send-off 
(goodbye party), or an appreciation speech for 
someone retiring or changing jobs was 
ally an occasion of great celebration. Often held 
side, the whole town took on the atmosphere of 


livity. Long before the celebration program began, the 
age chief (basically an honorary position), other 
ghboring chiefs, children of all ages, and the local 
wn were there along with the teachers, hospital staff, 
mers, etc. We were delighted that the jokes and stories 
d were often more picturesque versions of ones we 
eady knew. 
f an infant was still alive a year after birth, friends and 
hily assembled for a ‘‘naming ceremony.” Now it was 
that the baby was the ‘“‘come to stay’’ age. Unul then, 
ys were usually called Angikwiz, girls were Kubli. To 
est a name in a baby close to birth was too great an 
otional risk, when the infant mortality rate in Nigeria 
so very high. One family shared with us that their 
ult daughter, a teacher, was given a name “‘nobody 
es me.” They had lost several children and at the time 
» was born they believed that if they could confuse the 
rits by this name, perhaps their loved daughter would 
hen someone died in Nigeria, “the crying”’ or funeral 
en lasted a week or longer while people came just to be 
‘ether. Comfort was found in sharing food, tears, and 


the nearness of those who cared, rather than in eloquent 
words. 

We grieved with a father whose two small girls died 
slowly after being in an accidental fire. My brother-in- 
law Wilf, sat on the front porch of the father’s home, 
trying to understand with him Kintoma’s experience of 
loss. Several days into “‘the crying’? Wilf left with this 
profound statement of faith. Kintoma said: “I have 
suffered before and I will suffer again. I do not 
understand much about God, but I believe in him and I 
trust him.”’ 

It was impossible for us to see the Nigerians as very 
different when we shared the same events and observed 
courage and cowardliness, genius and compassion, joy 
and hate similar to qualities we had seen before in 
ourselves and others. Our various human responses are 
often related to our most basic capacity: that of turning 
toward God or away from him. 

We and our Nigerian sisters and brothers often prayed 
together. We spoke to the same Father who was teaching 
all of us to give our fears and concerns to him. 

A young woman, Grace, came to the hospital in labor 
and with bloody dysentery. A baby girl was delivered by 
Caesarean section but Grace’s high fever continued for 
about a week, stumping the medical staff. Finally, 
Malam Galadema (Malam is a sign of respect, like szr, 
and originally meant ‘“‘teacher’’), the head surgical 
assistant, came by our home to ask Dale to join several 
others in prayer. 

Dale joined hands with Grace, her husband Gana, her 
father, the hospital chaplain, the local pastor, and several 
other hospital staff members. Prayer took place in five 
languages. Then the hospital chaplain led in the Lord’s 
Prayer. There were 12 other mothers in the obstetrics 
ward. The room which had been silent except for the 
quiet prayer of petition now resonated with the voices of 
every person present: “Your kingdom come, Your will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven...” 

While on morning rounds the next day, Dale sensed a 
prodding to take Grace back to surgery. There the source 
of the fever was discovered and relieved. 

Later in the year, Grace experienced the loss of her 
baby who died of meningitis, a dry season disease that 
seemed to come when the harmattan winds blew over 
Garkida from the Sahara desert. That ume of the year, 
every year, many babies died of meningitis. 

In Nigeria, we realized more than ever that living well 
did not mean having many possessions. Many of our 
most fulfilled and giving friends had an average income 
of $25 per month. The Nigerians and the missionaries 
whom we observed to have the richest lives were those 
who put most of their thought and energy into 
relationships, and into understanding the Scriptures and 
the world around them, rather than into security or 
expanding their incomes. Seeing living models of the 
simple life lived expansively, we desired to live similarly 
disentangled lives. 


E CONSIDERED STAYING in Nigeria 
longer than our two-year term but we 
also had invested our lives for four years 
with a group of people we had known in 
Kentucky. With those people, we had talked about living 
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with one another in a kind of community. Our mutual 
dream was to practice a kind of medicine (most of the men 
in the group were medical doctors) that would care about 
the whole person. This dream was derived from thoughts 
of Paul Tournier and others and what we found in the 
Scriptures. As we corresponded from Nigeria with these 
friends, our dreams to live and work together continued. 

As we returned to Kentucky and talked about the future 
with our “‘support group,’’ Dale and I began to sense a 
call that for us to be obedient meant identifying with the 
common person and perhaps the poor rather than with 
the professional and financially powerful. We were 
troubled that in our search fora place to practice together 
even with that group, salary and security were such a 
high priority. As we struggled to understand what God 
was asking us to do and as we tried to put it into words 
and into our lives, a division began to develop between us 
and the group of brothers and sisters to whom we had 
“come back home.”’ 

The “fast”? we experienced as we struggled to be 
obedient was probably the longest and most painful one 
of our lives. This fast was partly a lesson to us that we 
needed to live out our calling and values before we spoke 
them to others. We had a new sense of priorities largely 
because of our African experience, and we loudly and 
eagerly assumed that in time our closest friends would 
share those perceptions with us. Instead, we stimulated 
alienation and fear as well as appropriate comments that 
we were not realistic about what our goals would mean. 
We expected others who had not experienced our village 
years to be similarly motivated. 


We recognized in Nigeria, 
more profoundly, our need 
for human nearness, comfort, 
and laughter. 


HIS TIME DALE AND I BOTH KNEW 
that for us to be obedient we were to share and 
worship with those who were notall privileged , 
white, and professionally and_ financially 
successful. Over the course of the three years since, we have 
been excited to grow in relationship with people from 
many backgrounds. Now a central place to share is 
beginning to emerge. In the church we attend we often 
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sing or hear sung this affirmation: “I don’t believe }| 
brought me this far to leave me.’’ One Sunday a whi} 
sister went forward in the church to make a confessiona : 
to ask for acceptance into membership. She was warm 
and lovingly received. Our pastor, grateful for h 
presence in his predominantly black congregation, said 
“We are very fortunate because more and more God jf 
making us a colorblind people.”’ 

Now, finding ourselves opposed to a large portion 4 
other people’s views, still produces plenty of tensioq 
Finding his views often at cross-purposes with many 4 
the medical societies, Dale has not resolved the questiq} 
of which, if any, to join. There are also the difficu} 
meetings with the hospital board where money an 
power often speak louder than kindness, justice, anf 
understanding. Added to those sources of conflict, oy 
future is very indefinite. Someday we want to return | 
Africa at least for a good visit —perhaps even to work an 
live. But the questions How? when? and_ for wh 
purpose? have not yet been answered. 

Being a doctor for Dale means treating the who 
person: spirit, mind, and body. All these parts of Ug 
person interact and are affected by societal stances. O' 
convictions are stronger than ever that the gospel isr 
meant just for people’s spiritual well-being nor just f 
their physical welfare. The gospel is a call to freedod 
from the class structures and egotisms and insecurities \ 
have let bind us. 

In Nigeria the poor often had more dignity and hop 
Often in our town here we’ve found that poverty is rooti 
much more deeply in a sense of inferiority than it is in 
lack of money. That is why the infusion of only mon 
into a home classified as “‘disadvantaged”’ is of little uy 
in Our society. 

A Nigerian friend who was studying in England can 
to visit us for a month. He was disgusted, almc¢ 
intolerant of the way a certain “‘poor’”’ family we kne 
lived. This family often brings home a combined incon 
similar to a good professional salary in town. But 
appearances it is one of the most shabby houses in tow# 
We have shared in many crises the family has experiency 
and have found these friends often loving aw 
courageous. Among these crises was the recent death o/ 
woman of my age of problems related to sickle-c 
disease. These discouraging events, lack of writing ar 
reading skills, the attempt to make one family out 
three, and a sense of rejection have all contributed to thaff 
poverty. 

We have helped to facilitate several aids that are J 
some help to a few people, and are highly educational If 
us: a tutoring program, an opportunity school, and ca 
experience for several children who would not ordinari 
be able to attend. Also, during the past year and a ha@ 
many of our friends and our church have been exposed 
the needs of Uganda through a conference we help 
arrange with Kefa Sempangi, minister and artist. Ma 
from the church pitched in and we were able to ser 
many boxes of supplies to Uganda. But the needs arout 
us as well as far away continue to multiply 

”Lord, make us servants of your peace,” we pray as" 
sit among a confusion of bills, boxes, and books in anc 
stooped and tattered farmhouse, where we hope 
continue our version of the simple life. 
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om Genesis to Messiah: 
Musical Odyssey 


y Davin Seay 


J 7 WAS IN THE FIRST FLUSH OF MY NEW LIFE 

as a believer—that exalted, confused, and in many 

| ways anointed time—that I found myself embarked 
|a curious quest which was to last over six years. It wasa 
irch profoundly affecting my perceptions of art and 
Rec expression, resolved finally in a_ gift of 
derstanding that I count today as a special blessing 
jong the many in my Christian walk. 
A brief word should suffice to summarize the follies and 
pvictions of my former life. A member of the subculture 
m my earliest encounters with alternative political, 
jal, and philosophical theory, I clung to the ikons of 
| generation with an instinctive and passionate fervor. 
ugs, with all their attendant despairs and debilitating 
itasies, certainly played a pivotal role in my 
yelopment, yet even more predominant, that is, more 
lacious, was my deeply rooted affinity for rock and roll 
isic. The music was, quite simply an indispensable 
rt of my life; more than an enjoyment, aesthetic or 
herwise, it was a consuming presence that motivated me 
a creative expression, a lifestyle and finally, as an 
ost physical need. I do not play an instrument, sing or 
jform in any way: my involvement was entirely passive, 
jich I think contributed to the music’s pervasive effect 
br the course of 15 or so years. 
} will not attempt a definition or exposition of rock 
isic here; suffice it to say I was not alone in my driving 
se to undergo the transformaton afforded by its 
thms, lyrics, and utterly characteristic ambience. 
day the ranks have swollen beyond all proportion, 
ile rock is further than ever from delivering the 
bmised goods: reform, regeneration, and ultimately 
aning. The evidence is available by the bin at your 
ghborhood record shop. 

(et the state of affairs was not nearly as clear cut back in 
early "70s when I first heard a group named Genesis. 
glish Progressive’ is the subheading under which 

ir music falls; ‘spacey’? is perhaps the more apt, 

heric term. At the time of my conversion, an album by 
group, titled Foxtrot, had gained acclaim among the 
all, yet decidedly fanatic cult which had sprung up 
und the band. Genesis has since graduated to higher 
aim and larger box office takes, but at that time they 

e only a particularly eclectic musical unit with 

pant metaphysical pretentions. Yet in Genesis, and on 

«trot, I discovered what I felt sure was evidence of real 

ristian art in the 20th century. 

Consider: among Foxtrot’s seven compositions, 

fatcher In The Sky,’ “The Guaranteed Eternal 

actuary Man,” and something called ‘‘Apocalypse in 

”’ could be found. A sampling of the lyrics makes for an 

’n stronger case. From “‘Apocalypse in 9/8”’: “‘Can’t you 
our souls ignite?/ Shedding everchanging colors in the 


darkness of the fading night/ Like the river joins the 
ocean/ As a germ in a seed grows/ We have finally been 
freed to get back home/ There’s an angel standing in the 
sun/ And he’s crying witha loud voice/ This is the supper 
of the mighty one/Lord of Lords/ King of Kings/ Has 
returned to take his children home/ To take them to the 
New Jerusalem.”’ 

All this to an exciting accompaniment of ethereal, 
trumpetlike synthesizer runs, soaring harmonies, spirals 
and hyperbolas of sound arcing off in every direction. 
They seemed to be saying something. 

True, Foxtrot was laced with other, strange and dark, 
quasi-mystical references and counter-references. But for 
myself, aglow in the light of newly found salvation, this 
was the beginning of a new age of rock and roll music. 

I now attribute that conviction to two primary causes. 
First, a lack of a firm Scruptural base by which to 
determine that which glitters from the real thing. Second, 
and equally at play, was my overweening desire to graft 
those treasured momentos of my former life as a champion 
and victim of the counterculture with a new faith anda 
revitalized value system. Uncertain of my relationship and 
responsibilities to the living God, I immediately 
appropriated everything in sight to the work of his will. 
Perhaps not an entirely baseless initial reaction, yet it was 
to lead me down a path with more than its share of dead- 
ends and hairpin curves. 

What I did not know then, of course, was that shedding 
would be painful and clinging intense, as the trappings of 
my desolate wilderness wanderings fell away and the re- 
formed person struggled in faith to emerge. In believing 
that with God all things were possible, I believed that he 
had redeemed rock and roll music for my sake. Genesis 
was my proof. 

I imagined nothing less than an underground network 
of Christian artists, communicating to each other through 
varied means in every media, speaking a secret language, 
with a hidden program inspired from above. Before the 
idea of a secret Christian was shown to me as antithetical 
in its basics, this ‘“outlaw brotherhood of anointed artists” 
held a tremendous appeal. I saw their hand everywhere, 
but nowhere more pervasively than in rock music. Drugs 
also played a part in this conspiracy of the new 
dispensation, but I will here leave the folly of equating 
cannabis with a sacrament to the Rastafarians. 

I wanted to contact the underground, to become an 
operative, learn the code, engage in clandestine 
conversion through the mass media. With a friend, I 
concocted a magazine, The S. F. Correspondent, and used 
press credentials to obtain an interview with the vocalist 
and apparent leader of Genesis, one Peter Gabriel: We 
prepared a list of loaded questions designed not only to tip 
him off as to our identity, but to reveal our knowledge of 
his covert mission. 


MORE BEWILDERING INTERVIEW HAS IN 
A all likelihood, never been held: the air was thick with 

cross purposes, and the exchange was like nothing 
so much as a spy desperately repeating the same code 
words over and over again to the wrong person. Far from 
Gabriel and his band standing as shock troops of a rock 
and roll redemption, he professed total ignorance and a 
good deal of confusion as to any such undertaking. He 
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Davin Seay interviewing Peter Gabriel of Genesis 


was just a singer, just a musician, he claimed; it was only 
entertainment, all for fun. Further, pressed as to his 
beliefs, he outlined the same vague amalgam of Zen 
Buddhism, holistic health, and cosmic oneness from 
which I had so recently fled by becoming a Christian 

You could have knocked me over with a feather. What 
about, I asked, all the Biblical imagery and references on 
Foxtrot? Oh, yes, he replied, those. Well, it was all very 
compelling poetry, great visuals, mythology par 
excellence. It had the ring of real musical drama; it was, in 
short, a natural. Why not? He seemed genuinely upset that 
anyone should take it for something other than what it 
was, and what it was was a rock and roll record bya group 
of Englishmen with a penchant for legends. 

Gabriel, in all fairness, was the most accommodating 
and genial of personalities, naturally shy, and under the 
circumstances, somewhat embarrassed. I think that by the 
time we left he may have had a fair idea of what we were 
reading into his music, and it gave him pause. Shortly 
thereafter he left the group and recorded two solo albums 
distinctly marked by a sense of loss and desperation. 
Biblical imagery continues to surface in his material, 
particularly in a rather doomy, yet moving song utled 
‘Here Comes the Flood”’ from his first solo LP. I doubt, in 
any case, that he remembers that afternoon in San 
Francisco, at least not as vividly as I do. 

It is a mark of the control rock music had over my 
aesthetic life, its importance as an emotional and social 
pivot, as well as my reluctance to surrender this passive 
addiction, that, following the Gabriel interview, my 
hopes of a Christian rock conspiracy were not dashed. 
Over the next few years I boughtas many records, attended 
as many concerts, spent as many hours beneath the 
headphones as ever before, yet with a distinctly different 
purpose prevailing. Gone was the undifferentiated 
absorption of the music; I listened now for evidence, 
carefully sifting through melodies, lyrics, album covers, 
articles in music magazines, trying to find the work of the 
Christian musicians. I was seeking some unequivocal 
statement of commitment to Christ through music, and 
while I never, in all my searching, discovered it, I did 
uncover a strange moral equivalency that enabled me fora 
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time to believe in the concept, if not the practice, of rod} 
and roll. 

Some was clearly evil, the “stance” of the bands, a 
increasingly important consideration as the "70s wore or 
What they sang about, the effect they had on audiences,a 
added up to a sinister undermining of social and personi 
values—another front in the spiritual battle of the 20} 
century. 

Yet there was another kind of rock music, I speculates 
another context within which the art form articulated 
itself. Perhaps the ‘other’ rock wasn’t performed ft 
Christians, yet in its thrust was an affirmation of morality 
truth, and eternal values that might serve to counteract tl 
oppressive forces of the opposition. God, in all likelihoog 
was using these musicians, without their knowledge, 
offer an alternative in contemporary music. 

Whether this chain of logical suppositions was in tl 
final analysis true or not, I have no way of knowinga 
suspect that it was not, or that if itis, ithas not yetcome4 
pass. There is antithesis between a true Chrisuan beli 
and the tenets of rock and roll, an antithesis which wag 
an arduous struggle in my spirit and intellect before Iw 
finally given the peace to see what was there for what 
was. 

There zs beauty in rock music, as the poetry of Dyli 
Thomas is sometimes beautiful, as pathos and tragedya 
sometimes beautiful, as the face of youth in rebellion 
sometimes suffused with an awful, inevitable beauty. Itl 
the music of the human condition in this century, Uf 
struggle of the unregenerate to discover meaning ini 
wasteland. The best of rock and roll is enfused witha seng 
of urgency, frustration, and, above all, anger. Rock hj 
traditionally celebrated, alongside cars, sex, dancing, a 
fun, itself. Separately and in unison these are the answé 
the music provides in a world without meaning. TI 
beautiful outlaw takes to the street in his car, the radi 
turned up loud, the man is on his trail, but with | 
woman by his side he is, for that precious moment, fr 
The flame-out is inevitable—the outlaw gets old, t 
music is bought and sold like so much breakfast cere# 
but in that time a man can know liberation from | 
world. That, rock music has always told us, is what life 


1 about. All the rest is worth the memorie$ you will take 
ith you to the grave. 
What I saw as rock redeemed was rock with a sense of 
er writers and musicians who were aware to some 
gree of the dilemma created by the false comforts offered 
| the music and its culture. There is something beyond 
is blight, they seemed to say, we don’t know what it is, 
at we ache with the need to find out. Without the 
ifailing truth of Jesus Christ they faltered one by one, 
ttling for something less, taking at face value ideals 
bodying the same shortchanging hypocrisy of the 
tablished culture. Cynicism bred contempt, and in 
mtempt rock music fell from a statement of human 
ffering to an expression of well-heeled ennui. 
)Rock music has always expressed despair: over a lost 
lver, a cruel world, the cutting emptiness of modern life. 
he best of it realizes these are spiritual and moral 
roblems; without knowing the answer, they instinctively 
Inpoint the question. 


and bluntly noisome a rock group as has ever been 
recorded. Pioneers of the ‘‘heavy metal” school, their 
jusic recalls accurately the industrial Sheol of their native 
rmingham, England. The band’s following consists of 
as of zonked, lower middle-class kids to whom this 
sly sound represents escape. Who, then, was the group 
idressing in their 1973 album Sabbath, Bloody Sabbath? 
is a precise aural portrait of damnation. The LP’s front 
iver depicts a man on his deathbed, writhing in agony, a 
jake wrapped around his neck, demons rising from the 
ldsheets to claim him, while above the headboard, 
inning death oversees the operation. The back cover 
jpeats the scene, this time in soft blues and whites, the 
an at peace, attended by angels, while above him 
itstretched arms await his deliverance. Again, the lyrics 
il the story in astonishingly accurate terms. From the 
le track: ““The people who have crippled you/ You want 
jsee them burn/ The gates of life are closed on you/ And 
ere’s Just no return/ You’re wishing that the hands of 
yom/ Could take your mind away/ And you don’t care if 
ju don’t see/ Again the light of day.’”’ Or, from the chorus 
|“Looking For Today”: “Everyone Just gets on top of 
ju/ The pain begins to eat your pride/ You can’t believe 
janything you knew/ When was the last time that you 
ed?”’ 

(The overwhelming impression created by this music is 
ie representation of a spiritual state. The songwriters 
ve somehow gained the distance which allows them to 
ustrate the wages of sin, even as thousands harken to the 
ful, gruesome, and dehumanizing music that is the 
mtext of their statements. 

There are many such examples in modern music: punk 
ck, a self-consuming stance, embracing total negation 
re thoroughly than any nihilist or existential 
ilosophy could ever hope to do; the horror-show rock of 
ice Cooper, David Bowie or Devo; the eloquent, 
jestic sorrow of Bruce Springsteen; the demon cult of 
ss. The gamut of man’s tragic dilemma is run—his 
ellion, his agony, his bondage is heard time and time 
ain, and there behind the music—echos of humanness. 
t wasn’t until I gota job in the music industry that the 
tterns rock music had etched in my life began to break 
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down, dissembling before the blatant folly of the business 
of selling records. Far from there being any cohesive 
Strategy to promote religious or philosophical doctrines, 
contemporary music seemed to be created from basic 
elements of greed, egomania, and accident. The creative 
act was suffocated at every turn, but worse, creativity itself 
was mutated and crippled by motives no one took the 
slightest pains to disguise. Good music seemed to come 
about in much the same way as bad; it was a question of 
probabilities—the chance that out of x number of releases 
over a given time, x percentage would be worth the plastic 
they were pressed on. Musicians with any spark of 
originality could not survive without a battery of front 
men to hold back the percentage takers. The front men 
themselves were percentage takers, the cure became the 
disease. It was a tale I saw repeated time and again. 

Meanwhile, in growing stronger in the Lord, as an 
almost inevitable result of time spent being a Christian, 
my intrinsic need for the sound was weakened. I began 
taking real delight in other pursuits, reading and 
fellowship. Listening to music, following the scene, took 
time, time I found I could no longer afford. Things were 
not improving in rock and roll. It seemed less important 
that this music be regenerated than other more pressing 
needs in my own life. Rock and roll, like many aspects of 
my life, became, from an obsession, a habit, and from 
ahabit, is evolving slowly into being another aspect of 
modern life that, while understood, needs to be kept at a 
distance. 

When, as a Christmas present, I was given a $20 gift 
certificate at a record shop, I could not honestly finda pop 
record I wanted. Deferring to the season I spent the entire 
amount on a copy of Handel’s Messiah. I had heard the 
“Hallelujah Chorus,”’ of course, but had never listened to 
a sustained choral piece of the magnitude of the Messiah. 
The amazement I experienced at finding a libretto 
consisting entirely of Scripture was exceeded only by the 
dignity, solemnity and hope of the music. I was given, 
with that recording, an understanding of classical music 
and its forms that I had never previously had access to. A 
different time frame, more than anything else, enabled me 
to listen to a work that extended over six LP sides 

The feelings engendered by this music cast me back to 
my long travail with rock and roll. It was then that I 
realized the difference between music of despair and music 
of hope. The one mirrors and ultimately perpetuates the 
fallen human condition no matter how acute its 
perception of suffering may be. The other attempts and, 
perhaps once every few hundred years, succeeds in lifting 
human beings, through music, to those perceptions of 
grace and salvation that we must surely set our hearts and 
minds, as well as our aesthetic understandings, on. 

In seeking to elevate, to provide hope above all, the artist 
seeks God’s will and through God’s will the well-being of 
their audiences is vouchsafed. A hard lesson, but one well 
taught. R 
Quotes from Foxtrot are copyrighted R&M Music Productions, Tiflis 


Tunes Inc. (ASCAP). Quotes from Sabbath, Bloody Sabbath are copy- 
righted Rollerjoint Music. 


Davin Seay is a freelance journalist and aspiring novelist, 
currently working in the recording industry. He lives in 
Los Angeles with his wife and two children. 
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The Mystery of 
St. Augustine: 


A (kind of) Passion Play 


by Donald Nugent 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: 


St. Augustine 
Henry Miller 
Academic 
Christopher 


SETTING: 

“Sacred Grounds”’ Coffee House 

Haight-Ashbury District 

San Francisco, 1978 

(Four figures are seated atacenter table in the middle 
of a conversation, just beside the plaque of St. Jude, 
“Patron of the Impossible.’’) 


Augustine: What do you say of love? 

Henry Miller: Love, at its best, is “unconditional 
surrender.”’ 

Augustine: Hmm, but is this love loving or being 
loved? 

Henry Miller: Can’t they be more or less the same? 


Augustine: Yes and no. “Being loved’’ comes to us, 
one might say, naturally. It’s like a child’s love, 
and is naturally, maybe even necessarily, egocentric. 
My feeling. My gratification. “Loving,” on the other 
hand, can bea hard saying. It can be a kind of losing 
of self in another, and it is the love of an adult. 
“Being loved’’ may be basic to being “loving” — 
though we may be loved in ways that do not meet the 
eyes—but preoccupation with the first, being loved, 
is a kind of bourgeoisity of the heart. 

Academic: Better to reduce love to friction and avoid 
all this bothersome theological embroidery. 


Augustine: And dehumanize it. Interestingly, I have 
been accused of making love too humana thing. AsI 
was saying, before I was ...intercepted, there are 
planes or levels of love. 

Henry Miller: Yes, let us continue with that. 


Augustine: It reduces to this: it has been said that I 


Donald Nugent teaches history at the University of 
Kentucky. His confirmation name 1s Christopher. 
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confounded Eros, essentially a natural and huma 
and self-seeking love, with Agape, essentially } 
supernatural and divine and self-giving love—an«d 
therefore, diluted the latter with the former. € 
course, this is a very complicated matter ... | 


Academic: ...Sigmund Freud has slain Agapi 
Agape is a source of guilt—like the devil. And lik 
him, a chimera. Agape is for the angels. | 


Henry Miller: (to himself, aloud) I have wrestléf 
with the angels in my dreams. 


Augustine: What I would say is that a distinctiof 
between Eros and Agape isa fact of experience. The# 
2s a schism in the soul: Paul himself wrote of our tw# 
selves, and the contention between them. But I wi 
trying to speak to the primordial Source beyond tk 
schism, that secret place where the two loves have ni 
yet been differentiated—to re-create affectiv 
continuum. To “‘one”’ the wills. 

Christopher: But aren’t we living after the Fall? 
Augustine: Yes, but when we are truly loving wea) 
returning to the state before the Fall. The state | 
Grace. A state free, incandescent, ascentional. (1 


Miller, gently) And does your Eros speak from suc 
place? 


denry Miller: Well...hardly. Though I could 
peak of love as “‘unconditional surrender,” I did not 
pally retain that kind of hold on it. Not really. But I 
ras confronted not with a problem of “surrender,” 
ut with the more fundamental problem of 
acceptance.’ Of what we are. (With feeling) I mean 
Yr very animality. “Rational animal,’ we are 
bid, while our animality is rationalized out of 
Kistence. You would think it were “the mark of the 
east,” or something. As much the opposite. 
nimals have an innocence that, yes, we have lost. 
faybe that is why we shun our animality so. And 
lways under the new Dispensation of Progress. 
irogress, maybe, to a perfumed Pit. So you see, it was 
ot just a matter of my reacting against the lingering 
rudery of late Victorianism. The issue was the 
uechanization of man in the name of the Market or 
leason or Technopolis. (Something below the city 
{ man.) Of building an antheap and calling it a 
lvilization. It may have started with the Victorian 
jho asked “What good is a nightingale, except 
pasted?’’ but it came to stand for more than 
ightingales; for the obliteration of everything that 
| irregular, spontaneous and malcontent. And for 
he reign of the artificial. 

We needed a vital sign, and I refused to be 
astrated. So I revolted, in the name of God or man or 
loloch. I demanded sanctity—in whatever. All or 
othing. Hot or cold. 


| 
] 


fenry Muller: I guess that is the essence of my 
seology. And, if I am among, let us say, the less 
piritual philosophers of the heart, it was only to 
jcognize that man is a sexual animal and, if 
| 
jugustine: Truly well said, but now the problem is 
iore the insidious repression of the spirit—and a 
ealthy robot. 

And, some would say, sick sex. Worse: ‘“‘therapy.”’ 
ad “‘identity.”” And confusion. I hear no star-borne 
renades, but a monotonous dirge. Interestingly, all 
e isolated talk of ‘“‘body’”’ is the same coin used to 
ignate a corpse. 

So Eros, “the liberator,’ has been humbled to 
rvicing the “‘system.’’ There is no difference 
tween bourgeois and bohemian anymore: sex is the 
w form of “security.” 

enry Miller: (A little pained, but without rancor) | 
iow that I may have used some extravagant 
hguage but, in perspective, I would say that Eros is 
sentially harmless as well as pleasurable. I have 
en more concerned with the broad issues of 
‘manity, with assailing social hypocrisy and 


public carnage. Any private peccadillos of sexual 
morality I would leave to the divines. 


Augustine: But can we afford our ethical dualism 
any longer, and does it exist in the secret place I am 
talking about? I believe you know the answer, at least 
to the latter. But let us confess the truth: there is more 
than one kind of violence, including what I think of 
as violence in slow motion, like the violence of a 
cancer, invisibly consuming us from within. To my 
mind the violent climax to a film like Looking for 
Mr. Goodbar was actually anti-climactic, kind of 
a coupde grace. It was already there, in the 
interpersonal wrenching of emotions. ’’Nonvio- 
lent,’ but lethal. Society is disintegrating of ‘“‘non- 
violent,” but lethal social relations. We cannot really 
separate morality into public and private spheres, try 
as we may. Everything we do—or leave undone— 
affects the relationships around us. This is the way it 
looks from this little place I am talking about. 
Everything is connected. We lighta cigarette, and six 
months later someone in Tokyo coughs. It’s that 
kind of Cosmos: one. 

Henry Miller: I never thought of it exactly like that. 
Augustine: And have you ever really thought about 
how much we are alike—how much we are one. 
Henry Miller: Not very much. 

Augustine: We have both been, it is said, lusty men. 
Henry Miller: Yes. 

Augustine: We were both alienated from what we 
considered our spiritually bankrupt cultures. 
Henry Miller: True. And we have both had a great 
love of literature. 

Augustine: Yes, and been rather productive writers. 
Henry Miller: Especially you. 

Augustine: Thank you. But you are the stylist: so 
fluent and vital! 

Henry Miller: That’s kind, but I did not have to 
write in Latin! 

Augustine: And we both put great store in 
friendship. This was revealed marvelously in The 
Colossus of Maroussi. And what a title, as it turns 
out! 

Henry Miller: Thanks again. And we both exuded 
great enthusiasm for wisdom. 

Augustine: Yes, and you have had your own search 
for “the city of God.”’ 

Henry Miller: I guess, but probably more in “‘the city 
of man.”’ 

Augustine: Still, one might say that we were both 
dedicated to a common goal: the creation of 
community. That is what The City of God is all 
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about. Community. If you like, utopian community. 
And, of course, anti-community. I also wrote a 
monastic rule or two, which were more influential 
than I ever dreamed they would be. And the creation 


of community is really what you are talking about in 
Big Sur and elsewhere. 

Henry Miller: Yes, but I know not with what kind of 
SUCCESS. 

Augustine: That, too, we can share. 

Christopher: I’m getting to the point where I can’t 
see any difference between you! What is the 
difference... 

Henry Miller: Well... 

Augustine: What indeed, except possibly the 
centering upon someone in whom we find the 
perfection of being? 

Henry Miller: (Softer) Maybe I did not trust flesh 
that much. 

Augustine: You could use a mystical language. For 
example, in The Wisdom of the Heart, you did write 
of things like “renunciation” and “the Purgatorial 
life.’ But if Iam not mistaken, you issued more in a 


Henry Miller: I know: a mystique of sex, of the flesh. 
Well, let us say that I am nota logician but a writer. 
Rather, let us say that my mystique of sexuality wasa 
part of my reaction against the denigration of 
sexuality by the Victorians. Their abnegation of the 
flesh. The denial of desire. 
Still, there is a kind of... 
Augustine: I know: a wisdom of the flesh. 


Henry Miller: Yes. A good name for it. The wisdom 
of the flesh is a mute wisdom, a kind of negative 
Revelation. It is subliminal—maybe the dark side of 
the divine spark. Whatever, it knows from the very 
moment of orgasm that we were not made for this. 
That “it” is not ‘‘it.’’ Even the flesh groans for 
something...higher. Oh, how easy it would be if we 
were only animals, or actually God! We have enough 
animality to seduce us and enough divinity to remain 
ever unsatiated. That is our “‘curse’’: to see eternity in 
time, time in eternity —whether one wants to or not. 
It is the “‘curse”’ of the “divine spark.” 
Augustine: (With a smile) Or the faith of the flesh. 
The flesh believes. 
Henry Miller: Yes. If our spirit denies, the flesh 
believes. The flesh is haunted. 
Augustine: And we are the only animals so 
“haunted.” With the idea of becoming more than 
animals. And the possibility of becoming less. 
You have spoken of reacting against the 
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oe 


“‘abnegation of the flesh,” “the denial of desire.” Bu : 
in reacting against a culture, we do not really) 
transcend it, do we? We were both considered rebelsi 
but we did not completely outgrow our cultures, di¢| 
wer 
Henry Miller: (Quietly) No. 


Augustine: It can be difficult to transcend the value | 
of one’s culture, even when trying to escape. And s 
the odd saint like Anthony could feel called upon t 
make a complete break, and plant new seed in thij 
desert. It’s almost as though a culture can bj 
possessed of some cunning genius of its own. A 
though it were cult—writ large. | 

Whatever it is, it feeds on its own predatory laws, ; 
mean things like how a culture changes languag 
when it changes mores. It may not have the fortitud 
to “call good evil,” as Isaiah put it, but it might 
through a very subtle process, a kind of descent, mak 
lesser goods its greater goods, and the more or les 
morally neutral into lesser goods. ’’Nature,” fof 
example, can be raised to the level of a religion, whey 
it can be, on the one side, a demonic religion. Thi 
Nazis, like the ancient pagans, understood. ‘“‘Natu 
is cruel,” said Hitler, “therefore we can be cruel.” O 
words like ‘‘authenticity’’ or “‘openness’’ am 
socialized into permissiveness. ‘“‘Art,’’ eveW 
“erudition,” into a “‘spirituality.”’ ‘“Desire,”’ strict 
speaking neither good nor evil, can be raised to th 
ultimate good. Truth descends, as we convert mean 
into ends. 

The irony is how, ultimately, we are as it welq 
either melted down into God or melted down into th 
culture. Immolated, or consumed. 
Henry Miller: (Quietly, as from afar) Yes. 
Augustine: Where are we? In Haight-Ashburg 
More, in what Ia long time ago in late Rome wrote¢ 
as ‘‘the country of death.” To think that ten years ag 
in this city The Oracle, for those who migl 
remember, prophesied the imminent unfolding ({ 
“The City of God.” (With feeling) Just a few mow 
hugs! just a few more kisses! were sure to turn tl} 
world around. Oh, there was much good will, butn 
enough. Not enough for the sham and self-deceitif 
am minded of my little circle of intimates in theo 
days at Carthage: “‘And this was one huge fable, o 
long lie; by its adulterous caressing, my mind, whi« 
lay itching in my ears, was corrupted.” The real Ci 
of God is acommunity joined by acommon love, ni 
interests, and it cannot be created by coitus. Coitt 
doesn’t really have a very long run. 

There was not really enough passion. Now th 
problem is not Eros and Agape as much as it is Er' 


id Thanatos. Death breathes heavily upon us; the 
lent is unmistakable. It is well: in a world of 
mulated mysticism, simulated love and simulated 
fe, death may be the only thing left that is honest. 
lath. One thing alone is stronger 


cademic: Do not restore Agape, St. Augustine! 
enry Miller: Do not slay Eros, St. Augustine! 


ademic: Do not restore Agape! With that, our 
hole order would crumble. Agape is worse than the 
vil. He is the benefactor of mankind. He is the one 
o tells us to do whatever we would. 

ugustine: (With hint of a paternal smile) Agape 
id Eros are only ideas. Idea unfleshed begets only 
ea. There are only beginnings—and ends. Risings 
id dyings, again. 

jenry Miller: (Softly) Yes. 


ugustine: And Eros, like life, cannot really be 
in. Seen in the distance, it is like the desire of the 
erlasting hills. It cannot be slain, (softly) but 
jaybe it can be crucified. And redeemed. 

|From death. Death. In such a time, when we have 
st the way, there is only one thing to do: return to 
ie Source. To sit at the feet of Love again and learn 
ace more what love is. I find it in The Imitation of 
frist: “He who is not willing to suffer all things 
id stand resigned to the will of his Beloved, is not 


id it is our divine vocation, from the deep, calling 
to complete the creation. To... fulfillment. 
enry Miller: (Clearly somewhat shaken) I'm still 
pt sure I entirely understand. What exactly is the 
ission of God? 

lugustine: Oh, my dear old friend, you are! We are 
le passion of God. And the overflow of the divine 
ission corresponds to the atrophy of the human. 
tademic: ’’Passion of God’’? I must confess that I 
innot define it. 


gustine: My dear professor, Christ defined it. 
tademic: Christus? 

enry Miller: Maybe I am not the Doctor of Desire? 
ugustine: (Smiling gently) Maybe. (Pausing) Do 
u know why I am here? 

enry Miller: To rally the spiritually shipwrecked. 
re-create community. 

ugustine: I cannot save bohemia, much less 
demia. I can only remind you of what, in your 
art of hearts, you already know. 

am here to ask your forgiveness. I was in some 
too otherworldly, because I was too 
orldly.’”’ That is, because I had to address a whole 
rld-order that was disintegrating, I did not retain 


an adequate hold on some of its parts. You are the 
man who knows most of these things. Will you 
forgive me? 


Henry Muller: (Rising, almost pale) 
Me?...You? You don’t understand! J... 


What?! 


Augustine: I do. I understand. (Augustine warmly 
embraces Henry Miller, and indeed, all) 


Henry Miller: I believe I see. I believe. I see. 
Academic: Christus? Christ? Us? Credo? Blasp hemo? 
Credo-blasphemo. Blasphemo, ergo credo. Converte 
me, “sed noli modo.”’ 

Christopher: Couldn’t you stay a little longer? 
Augustine: I have already overstayed. If I stayed you 
would look to me to complete ‘“‘the city.’’ Every 
generation does what it can. It is your time. It is your 
freedom. It may even be your passion. (Leaves) 
Christopher: (As it were, aloud, to himself, of Henry 
Miller) Before he looked down, as did indeed, I 
believe, all of us, I could have sworn I saw a tear 
streak down the face of the old “Satyr.” “Satyr’’? 


(Curtain) R 
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Saint Jack 


SHARON GALLAGHER 


ITH SAINT JACK PETER 

Bogdanovich is reestab- 

lishing the reputation he 

earned as director of the 
highly praised Last Picture Show. 
Bogdanovich brings the same sensi- 
bility for the texture of life that made a 
small Texas town come alive in 
Picture Show to the seedy world of 
Singapore’s underbelly. He gives us 
the flavor of the town. 

Jack Flowers is a_ small-time 
American crook in Singapore, who 
specializes in providing local women 
for the pleasure of visiting men. Even 
though he’s a procurer of young 
(probably poor) women for wealthy 
foreign men, this form of imperialism 
goes unquestioned. It’s all done in 
good fun; sex as male sport. It’s true 
that an American soldier beats up one 
of the girls but it’s obvious that Jack 
and the other boys disapprove— 
although they’re also sympathetic 
with the guy who’s on leave from 
active duty in Viet Nam. 

Jack expresses concern to the man 
who is his somewhat mysterious link 
to the military that he’s fattening the 
boys up for the slaughter. He also 
seems protective of his girls (who are 
sort of an investment). From these 
clues we learn that Jack’s a softhearted 
guy: Saint Jack. He’s alsoa loyal pal to 
his other mostly British buddies, 
especially to William, an accountant 
from Hong Kong who is uncomfort- 
ably square, apologetic, and vulner- 
able in Jack’s world. Jack assumes the 
role of William’s protector. In fact, in 
the end, Jack is a better friend to the 
Englishman than the man’s own wife 
is. But wives don’t count for much in 
this movie. They would strike a 
strident note of realism in this male- 
fantasy movie of woman as plaything. 
Jack’s house is filled with happy, 
beautiful, exotic, child/women. Andif 
they don’t speak the same language as 
their clients, that’s all the better 
because conversation might just 
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ee 


Jack Flowers (Ben Gazzara) makes a deal with 


complicate things anyway. 

A man who complains about one 
woman is given another who _ is 
coached by Jack, “you’re new at this 
and you don’t speak English.” “Sure, 
Jack,” she answers, and they both 
smile, accomplices in bolstering the 
man’s ego. The real woman can easily 
be sacrificed for the man’s fantasy. 

And what of these women? First, 
they are incidental to the movie, which 
revolves around male friendships. 
They are also brown-skinned and 
therefore can be treated this casually. 
Would American audiences be react- 
ing as positively to a movie that dealt 
with a man selling young blond girls 
from Kansas, Texas, or California? 
Women who could be your sister or 
wife? 

The best recent films that have 
treated American prostitution are Taxi 
Driver and Hardcore. These films were 
screaming for vengeance for the 
wrecked lives of the young girls, 
screaming, in fact, for blood, which 
both movies gave. 

The moral in this movie is that you 
do not betray another man, no matter 
what. It’s easy to see why Hugh Hefner 
produced this movie. Saint Jack could 
easily be his alter-ego. 

The hype for the movie is claiming 
that Ben Gazzara as Jack is ‘“‘one of the 
most appealing characters in recent 
movies.” It’s true that he’s not an 
obnoxious character; rather, Gazzara’s 


Brigitte for a visiting American. 


} 
: | 
1 
Jack is insipid to begin with and th | 
doesn’t develop. The most interestiny 
character in the film is the army-ageg 
played by Bogdanovich himsey 
Bogdanovich’s own_ intelligen| 
comes through in a way that leaves te 
character vaguely detached from t# 
story, an onlooker who enjoys got 
cigars and good-looking women wi 
the same degree of appreciation. || 

The attention to detail of Bogda¥ 
ovich’s Last Picture Show is thes 
although the story is less focused. B 
what’s missing is half the human raf 
which is evidently the price of bei# 
produced by Hugh Hefner. 


BOOKS 
The Boy Child! 
Dyit : 


JACK BUCKLEY 


The Boy Child Is Dying: A Sow 
African Experience by Judy Bopp 
Peace. InterVarsity Press, 1978, pat 
$2.25, 
TUDENTS DEMON: 
strate for university ‘‘disinv 
ment’? in South Afri 
businesses. City hall shifts! 
accounts to banks that are clean 
racist investments. President Ca¥ 


hing to end sanctions against 
odesia and black constituents who 
pect the fairness of that country’s 
ent elections. The average consci- 
ious citizen is puzzled abut what is 
lly going on in white-dominated 
thern African countries and what 
ion on his or her part would really 
ke a difference anyway. Skeptical of 
media reports, doubtful of 
paganda posters pasted on ghetto 
lls, even when we want to care we 
end up rocking in impotent 
mumbling about how 
mebody ought to do something.”’ 
Judy Peace’s 9l-page memoir of 
tht years spent on the scene in South 
ica beams a lot of practical, 
sonal light on the complex of 
es clustered around apartheid. Asa 
ite North American, living and 
rking with her husband and 
Idren in that racially torn nation, 
author collected a moving 
irrative for readers who want to 
w the truth—at least the truth of 
ir experience. 
(he book begins with Mrs. Peace 
ring a black woman as a servant- 
nd (no small tension in such a 
ie). Toward the end of the book, a 
ter is passed on to the reader from 
rs. Ntonsheni to her former 
iployer-friend who is back in 
ast In between, the brief stories 


caught between a congress 


ea glimpse of how heavily the color 
je divides where one may live; how 
le may work; whom to befriend, 
et, or marry. Reading her memories 
how it was in South Africa made 
>, all at once, grateful to be living 
re and grieved for people there. 
The book is not a political tract. 
y Peace’s artful retelling of real 
pnts carries its own moral weight. 
1] of conversations and carefully 
ted detail, her stories embody 
lestions of principle in actual 
ple, places, and actions. You can 
rdly avoid drawing parallel lines 
tween her stories and your own life 
| racially, socially, politically torn 
brth America. Implicit answers 
out those principles for South 
ican justice intrude onto United 
ates turf before you know it. 
Alien crusaders like Judy and Dick 
lace soon learn to temper their 
mpaign for change” with patience, 
derstanding of social complexity, 
a little deviousness. Judy tells of 
e run-ins with the law and 


neighboring whites, and of her 
exasperation at the lack of visible 
impact from her brave and naive 
stands. Black friends reveal that 
survival and relative peace call for 
thick emotional armor. Her maid 
would rather stay home than visit the 
beach; the Peaces would have to drop 
her off 10 miles down the strand 
anyway, at the black beach. 

A black baby almost dies from birth 
complications when the ambulance 
driver balks at taking him to a white 
hospital after home birth. Another 
does die because the extra half-hour 
drive past a white hospital to the 
closest black one, combined with a 
long wait in line once in _ the 
emergency room, was just too much 
time to keep living. 

South African life seems as deadly as 
death. Would-be reformers from 
outside, tasting the comforts of their 
adopted society, can become worse 
practical racists than native whites 
who take the system for granted. Most 
whites seem unaware of what really 
lies beyond their tidy lawns and shops, 
reinforcing their prejudices with 
quips about black laziness or 
stupidity. Many blacks dry up in their 
spirit in order to survive bodily. Some 
carry on in quiet dignity. Others turn 
violent after too many peaceable tries 
fall apart or are beaten down. An 
Indian man tells the Peaces how itis to 
be caught between whites and blacks. 

This book gives no fast answers to 
solve the knotty South African 
problem. Judy Peace uses her stories 
the way Jesus did: commonplace 
details of real life become pointers 
toward imaginative insight, putting 
the reader-hearer momentarily in 
another person’s shoes in order to feel 
the heft of moral principles. Alan 
Paton (South African author of Cry 
The Beloved Country) writes in his 
preface to this book that Peace’s stories 
are “painful because they are true.” 
Like an operation, their pain can be 
instrumental in healing. R 


William Everson: 
Witness of the 
Incarnation 

CLIFF ROSS 


N AN AGE WHEN POETRY 

in America is shriveling on the 

desert sands of affluence and 

inanity, it is hopeful to see one 
poet etching lines of fire, bearing 
witness to the Incarnation, and point- 
ing the way to a rebirth of poetry in the 
church. That poet is William Everson, 
one of the most energetic living 
influences in modern Christian 
poetry, who has sparked a new 
generation of poets. 

With the publication of The 
Veritable Years (Black Sparrow Press, 
1978, $5.00), one is now able to read 
through over 15 years of poetry, 1949- 
66, which Everson wrote (as a lay 
brother in the Dominican order) under 
the name of Brother Antoninus. The 
Veritable Years follows his earlier 
collection of preconversion poetry 
published as The Residual Years 
(New Directions, 1948, $2.25), and 
encompassing the years 1934-48. He is 
currently working on a third collec- 
tion, The Integral Years. The three 
volumes will comprise a_ lifetime 
vision. 

William Everson grew up in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California. At 
Fresno State University, he discovered 
the poetry of Robinson Jeffers and was 
so inspired by it that he began writing 
his own. It is said that Everson is the 
only disciple that Jeffers ever had. 
Everson’s poetry is nevertheless his 
own. It is intensely personal and alive 
with descriptive vignettes of nature 
and a mastery of language that is 
reminiscent of the eloquence of the 
British romantics. 

In contrast with the romantics, 
however, Everson’s poetry is deeply 
Californian. In it one finds a freedom 
of expression that could be achieved 
nowhere else nor at any other period of 
history than in pre-’’Beat’’ California. 
In that sense Everson is a_ true 
autochthon (aborigine) whose bold 
romantic verse rose out of the clashing 
classical voices of the post-Pound/ 
Eliot era to root a_ transcendental 
romanticism. 

The advent of the Beats was the 
incarnation of poetry into people 
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again, a movement away from a 
pedantic classicism (poetry only for 
poets) and back to its bardic origins. It 
was a return to “‘the source, the single 
spring,/ the fountain lost in the mist of 
years”’ (1). 

During the “‘residual years’ Everson 
reached into his past to his Nordic and 
Celtic roots, as in the poem “‘Fish- 
Eaters,’ where the poet sought to alter 
the inalterable past. For violence was 
there. Those were times “‘when to live 
was to lust, to reach for the axe and rise 
to the fury,/ wade to the roaring thick 
of it,/ shoulders hunched and the long 
arms hacking” (2). So Everson took his 
“vow” of peace with life, to “‘seek to 
atone in my own soul/ what was 
poured from my past. (3). 

This vow, which eventually led him 
into the heart of God, was to cost him 
dearly. He was to spend the war years 
in a work camp for conscientious 
objectors at Waldport, Oregon, where 
he founded a journal that published 
some of the greatest protest poetry of 
the war years. He returned to 
California at the war’s end, toa broken 
marriage, and the termination of an 
era of his life. 

With nothing left but a burning 
vision for poetry, Everson moved to 
San Francisco to join with Kenneth 
Rexroth and others in what were the 
beginnings of the literary “‘Beat’’ 
renaissance. It was soon after this that 
the “veritable years’’ began. 

In San Francisco, Everson met Mary 
Fabilli who was instrumental in 
converting him to Catholicism. After 
working for a time with the Catholic 
Worker Movement (he wrote his 
famous “‘Hospice of the Word”’ at the 
Catholic Worker ‘“‘Maurin House’”’ in 
Oakland), he entered the monastery as 
a Dominican lay monk. 

The poems of that period (from 
around 1950 onward) are often 
tortured, often exultant, and always 
painfully truthful. They deal with 
various themes, such as the mystical 
nature of the sexual union (as in ‘““The 
Mate-Flight of Eagles” or ‘‘River- 
Root/ A Syzygy’’), the dark eon of 
struggle between the desert saint and 
his flesh ("In Savage Wastes’’), the 
beauty and violence of nature ("In All 
These Acts’’). But those themes 
inevitably converge at the towering 
Rood of Suffering; the Cross is always 
central to those years of truth. 

Among Everson’s most significant 
contributions to modern Christian 
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poetry is his development of a theology 
of Eros. Perhaps no other modern poet 
has had such a clear understanding of 
this demigod and written of him so 
powerfully as has Everson. 

In 1957, after nearly four years of 
virtual silence, he wrote ‘“‘River-Root/ 
A Syzygy,” the poem in which he most 
fully develops his theology of Eros. It 
was written in the early stages of the 
‘‘sex explosion.’’ He says in the poem’s 
preface that “what quickened it was 
the intuition that if sex was finally 
going to be expressed openly in this 
pluralistic society, then its religious 
and contemplative dimension ought 
to be established at the outset; that the 
new wage of consciousness must be 
sourced in authentic impulses” (4). 

The poem, 45 pages long, never 
eases in its torrent of passion and 
intensity. Everson builds an outstand- 
ing construction of images that flow 
ardently together like the swift 
sweeping power of the river that flows 
through the poem like a dream. It isa 
eulogy to love akin to Ramon Lull’s 
Book of the Lover and the Beloved or 
the Song of Solomon. Everson 
successfully images the mysterious 
movement of the Trinity with an 
incredible use of sound, symbol, and 
his own unique rhythms: 


Where the phallos 

Kisses the womb-nerve listening 

The Father is. 

And as the Father and Son meld 
together, merging in Love 

So here the Spirit flows, between the 
taut phallos and the tremulous 
womb, 

The male nerve and the female, 

Spirit moves and is one. (5) 


Some in the church might find 
Everson’s comparison of Eros with 
Agape, and his graphic description of 
the sex act, offensive. But Eros, the love 
of power and beauty, the sexual, is an 
aspect of that which is most deeply 
human. It is, in fact, the fount of 
creativity. As C. S. Lewis put it, “We 
must not give unconditional obedi- 
ence to the voice of Eros when he 
speaks most like a god. Neither must 
we ignore or attempt to deny the 
godlike quality. This love is really and 
truly like Love Himself.” 

Perhaps Everson’s greatest gift to 
modern poetry is his having joined the 
poet and audience through personal 
encounter. He has shifted the center of 


creativity from “Poet” (as in the “Poe 
as Priest’? mentality) to the spac 
between poet/bard and the audie 
He brings that shift about through thi 
act of ‘‘witness.”’ “‘What you aj] 
communicate maintains the point gq 
contact, but it isn’t the essence of yo | 
total effect as a poet, which is witnese} 
By witness I mean a_ personal 
confrontation, a personal encounter, 4 
psychic crisis deliberately precipitate 
to produce a change in attitude, a ney 
center of gravity, a displacement | 
consciousness from cognition to faith} 
I don’t mean faith in the catholic sens¢ 
I never proselytize. I mean faith in thi 
sense of commitment to life and 
living. To live by faith, rather hall 
the mental thing that our educatio, 
inculcates. To enter via the ideationg, 
world, yes, but to move through it. T 
be able to field the questions as the 
come to you and at the same timet | 
throw back into the questioner 
different principle of life.’ (7). 
In such “‘witnessing”’ we can see thé 
Everson is aware of the directiog 


revitalize an age that no _ longed 
understands language. The poet muw 
return to his bardic roots; poetry mui} 
leave the ‘“‘dizzying heights of its aerie: 
to incarnate into the souls of persor 
or it will remain entrapped an 
withdrawn from all but poets. 
Everson has the remarkable gift ¢ 
transcending established for 
through vision. And by incarnatin 
the poem into the listener he creates) 
new form of poetry, the personé 
encounter of the poet with hi 
audience. Through that encount 
Everson draws the listener into thi 
experience of his vision, into thf 
question that is poetry. 
This emphatic incarnational quai 
ity in Everson’s poetry is perhaps om 
reason that Albert Gelpi, professor ¢ 
literature at Stanford University, sab 
in hisafterwordto The _ Veritable¢ 
Years that “if T.S.Eliotis the mos) 
important religious poet in English 
in the first half of the twentiet’ 
century, Everson/Antoninus is tht 
most important religious poet of th 
second half of the twentieth century” § 


1. “Fish-Eaters”’ from The Residu 
Years (New Directions, 1968), p. 124 
2. Ibid. 

3. “The Vow,” ibid., p. 78. 
4. From the preface to River-Root# 
Syzygy (Oyez Press, 1976). 


S. Lewis, The Four Loves 
ourt Brace, 1960), p. 153. 
om an interview with Everson in 
en Gate Interviews with Five San 
cisco. Poets, edited by David 
zer (Wingbow Press, 1976, $4.00). 
rom the afterword of The 


able Years (Black Sparrow Press, 
$5.00). R 


Our Struggle 
to Serve 


CYNTHIA GUGGEMOS 


were a little hesitant to have 
one on our own Staff review copy- 
r Ginny Hearn’s book. We were 
essed, at the same time, with a 
of the book that appeared in the 
g 1979 Newsletter for Women 
Religion, published at Berkeley’s 
uate Theological Union. We are 
ed to reprint the article that 
ws with their permission. 


Struggle to Serve: The Stories of 
angelical Women 
irginia Hearn. 
Books, 1979. $8.95 
ET ME BEGIN WITH A 
confession: until fairly re- 
cently I had very little respect 
for evangelical Christianity. 
of the reasons for this was that I 
idered evangelical religion and 
nism to be absolutely contra- 
ory. In my mind, evangelicals were 
e fundamentalist folks who 
jted that women were always and 
ll things to submit themselves to 
authority of men, especially the 
bands they were supposed to find 
jon as possible. They were the folks 
quoted scripture, often out of 
xt, to keep women in Sunday 
rol rooms and out of the pulpits 
‘ruling boards. The suggestion 
a could be such a thing as an 
gelical feminist left me in a state 
sbelieving perplexity. How could 
be? Those churches themselves 
ed to be saying the thing was 
ssible. 
ur Struggle to Serve was some- 
of a revelation to me, and a very 
ome one. The book is a collection 
ories, the stories of fifteen women 
have come to see that their 
1ism and their biblically based 


antithetical, but 
inseparable. The word “‘struggle’’ in 
the title is no understatement. The 
stories show that my stereotypes about 
evangelical churches’ attitudes to- 
ward women were not unfounded. 
These attitudes existed, and still do 
exist. So these women had a genuine 
struggle just to accept their own 
awareness of themselves as feminists; 
and they still have to struggle to 
remain a part of their churches and 
attempt to transform them. It would 
have been easier for any of these 
women either to leave the church, or to 
give up and conform. Undoubtedly 
many others have taken one of these 
ways out of the tension. It would have 
been easier, except, as each of these 
women discovered, it would have been 
at the cost of her identity, an identity 
grounded both in her womanhood and 
in her sense of herself as a child of God. 

The stories shared in the book are 
very different, but one striking simi- 
larity emerged as I read them. Prac- 
tically everyone represented had as 
a role model a mother who did not fit 
the standard stay-at-home wife/ 
mother role. Also, most came from 


faith are not 


families where a high level of educa- 
tion for girls as well as boys was valued 
and encouraged. Thus each had 
support for developing her talents as 
fully as possible. This support was not 
always unequivocal, but it appears to 
have been decisive. One of the signifi- 
cant things about Our Struggle to 
Serve is that its stories can serve in turn 
as role models and support for girls 
and women who lack these things in 
their families and churches. 

Another theme that emerges from all 
the stories is the extent to which it was 
precisely the biblically based faith of 
these women that impelled them and 
sustained them in their struggle. It was 
because they took their personal faith 
seriously that they felt the need to use 
their talents as fully as possible in both 
service and leadership. This need, in 
turn, was the reason they felt so 
strongly the absurdity and frustration 
of being denied the opportunity to 
exercise those talents. Out of this 
tension, they began to realize that, far 
from being antithetical to feminism, 
Christianity demands it. 

I’ve felt this demand ever since 
college, when I struggled with Beyond 
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God the Father. | found much of value 
in the book, but decided that in one 
important respect Mary Daly was 
wrong: though the church as an insti- 
tution was almost hopelessly patriar- 
chal, the gospel does not condone the 
patriarchy. It passes judgement on it, 
as it passes judgement on all worldly 
powers. At this time, at least, for me to 
affirm this was merely liberal. When 
evangelical women say it, that’s 
radical. 

Not all of the feminism in Our 
Struggle to Serve seems terribly 
radical. In many ways it is a book for 
beginners. It offers no major advances 
in feminist theory. But I found it most 
exciting in that it begins to bring to 
light this real radicality of the gospel, 
which many feminists, and many 
Christians, overlook or haven't yet 
seen. It gave me joy to find that I have 
sisters where I had least expected them, 
among evangelical women; and that 
our sisterhood is not merely something 
alongside of our faith, but rather is 
ours in (through, because of) Christ. 


MUSIC 


Slow Train 
Coming 


SHARON GALLAGHER 


Slow Train Coming by Bob Dylan. 
(Columbia FC36120). 


LOVED THE NEW INTER- 
pretations Bob Dylan gave his 
old songs in last year’s concert at 
Budokan album, enjoyed the 
songs and the female gospel-style 
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backup singers on his previous album 
Street Legal, and didn’t think the 
performance in his most recent concert 
tour was “‘Las Vegas.” Basically, I like 
the new-style Dylan. 

But the newest Dylan album, Slow 
Train Coming, is not only a great 
album musically, it is also an event in 
rock history. It is a moment both like 
and opposite to the Rolling Stones’ 
“Sympathy with the Devil”’ tour that 
ended with the shooting at Altamont 
and shocked the rock world into the 
realization that evil is real. Slow Train 
witnesses to the reality of redemption 
and the possibility of holiness. 

Sometime during the past year Bob 
Dylan became a Christian and began 
making the album which is a 
testimony to that conversion. Dylan 
has always been a prophet railing 
against the evils of society. Now there’s 
a framework and direction for that 
anger with a new element of hope. 

The lyrics are a challenge to an 
unbelieving world from the first 
“Gotta Serve Somebody”’ to the final 
“When He. Returns,’’ which’ is 
rendered like the altar call number at 
the end of a gospel concert. (It’s great 
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hearing the female gospel singers + 
this album singing the gospel.) 

The courage of the lyrics is match 
by the emotional directness of t} 
singing. The king of cool 
challenging but he cares. The urger 
in his voice adds a middle-easter 
sounding wail to the end of some off 
lines. There is a new humility © 
phrases like “‘Ican’t make it by mysé 
I’m too blind to see.”’ “Raw emotiog 
is not unusual in rock and roll, t 
that emotion is rarely vulnerability 

The album contains love songs tif 
woman who “‘walks in the Spirit of | 
Lord” and to the Lord himself, wha 
seen as the Creator of heaven and eai 
and as the guy waiting for you on'f 
street corner. | 

The recurring question in Christi 
circles from people who like r¢ 
music has for years been ‘‘Why is Je# 
music so bad, boring, trite?’’ Well, 
don’t have to worry about that | 
genre anymore. With the Alpha Ba 
albums, Arlo Guthrie’s newest albu 
and now Slow Train, it seems that# 
can rely on some of the best musicid 
in the secular business to sing 
Lord’s song in Babylon. 


W DO YOU SPELL 
HOLISTIC” 


e holistic health movement has 
e into being for many of the same 
yns as the Wholistic Movement. 
are concerned about escalating 
of health care (about 9 percent of 
NP with 40 percent representing 
ital bills) and inaccessibility or 
Histribution of health care 
ring the affluent urbanite. Illness 
| has been termed clinically 
genic (physician induced), which 
| be the result of unnecessary 
pitalizations, surgery, or detri- 
tal effects of prescription drugs, 
paved the way for the growing 
larity of both health movements 
h frequently criticize the mecha- 
ic or disease-oriented approach to 
ple that focuses exclusively on the 
hological. 

ne Holistic Movement also builds 
many of the same concepts as 
jlistic Health Care, most notably 
p of stress, prevention, and the 
prtance of caring for the whole 
| In method and _ theology, 
| the two movements are 
as apart, literally as well as 


hile open to certain nonwestern 
nontraditional treatments such as 
luncture and _ biofeedback, the 
oach at the Wholistic Centers is 
lally traditional, keeping within 
pounds of the standards set by the 
rican Medical Association. 

contrast, the vast majority of 
|Stic Health treatments are 
raditional. Virtually nothing is 
aded. The May issue of New Age,a 
ng Holistic journal, included 
‘les and advertisements on 
losis, acupuncture, tantric sexual 
thing, est, Esalen, Shiatsu, yoga, 


rity therapy, and vegetarian 
foe... 
nile not all of the holistic 


niques are infused witha monistic 
cult world view, there is generally 
igh degree of metaphysical 
amination in mostarticles written 
seminars given by holistic health 
Asiasts. 

m Eternity Magazine, August 


NDOM SAMPLER 


MEDICAL NEMESIS 


Increasing and irreparable damage 
accompanies present industrial ex- 
pansion in all sectors. In medicine this 
damage appears as iatrogenesis. 
Iatrogenesis is clinical when pain, 
sickness, and death result from 
medical care; it is social when health 
policies reinforce an industrial 
organization that generates ill-health; 
it is cultural and symbolic when 
medically sponsored behavior and 
delusions restrict the vital autonomy 
of people by undermining their 
competence in growing up, caring for 
each other, and aging, or when 
medical intervention cripples personal 
responses to pain, disability, impair- 
ment, anguish, and death... 

Medical nemesis is the experience of 
people who are largely deprived of any 
autonomous ability to cope with 
nature, neighbors, and dreams, and 
who are technically maintained 
within environmental, social, and 
symbolic systems. 


—Ivan Illich in Medical Nemesis 


For literature that informs consumers 
about issues affecting their health and 
challenges health-related agencies to 
protect the public, contact the Health- 
Research Group, (202) 872-0320. 


For information about an organiza- 
tion called Physicians for Social 
Responsibility, contact Howard 
Kornfeld (415) 843-4440, ext. 108. 


For literature on a Christian health 
movement write: Wholistic Health 
Centers, Inc., 137 South Garfield, 
Hinsdale, Illinois 60521. 


For information about a Christian 
approach to nursing write: Nurses 
Christian Fellowship, 233 Langdon, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703. 


For a critique of the holistic 
(Eastern and occult version) health 
movement, see the Spiritual Counter- 
feits Project Journal, August 1978, 
P.O. Box 4308, Berkeley, California 
94704. 


THE TASK OF THE CHURCH 


Today nobody is able to give a 
satisfactory answer to this simple 
question: What is man? No one, not 
even the church, has concerned 
himself about this for several 
centuries. Almost all of our contempo- 
raries have a view of man which is far 
more Platonic than Christian, a view 
that sets a naturally immortal soul 
over against a body which has been 
reduced to the role of a transitory, 
noxious, contemptible garment. In a 
penetrating biblical study, Dr. 
Edouard Schweizer has also shown 
that ‘‘our current idea of death is more 
Hellenistic than biblical in origin” 
and that “sickness and death can 
become positive, rather than negative 
for us,” but only from the evangelical 
point of view that “totally transcen- 
dent event, the cross and the resur- 
TECUON. 2. 

This rift between the spiritual and 
the temporal not only divides the 
world in general, it also disturbs the 
inner harmony of every single one of 
us. We need to close that gap within 
ourselves before we can help the world 
to do so. This is not only a matter of 
concepts and ideas, not only a question 
of the spiritual or the intellectual in 
the narrower sense, but rather of the 
lordship of Jesus Christ over our 
whole life. 

The church must proclaim, but it 
must also show: show what happens 
when a businessman wants to be 
honest, when a physician really 
respects the human person, when an 
artist really seeks his inspiration in 
God, when a lawyer applies his faith in 
his profession. This means, now and 
always, a veritable revolution. 


—Paul Tournier in The Whole 
Person in a Broken World 
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LETTERS 


LEWIS AND LINDSKOOG 


Kathryn Lindskoog’s “Bright 
Shoots of Everlastingness’’ is a good, 
brief introduction to the influence of 
Sehnsucht in C. S. Lewis’s life. Her 
illustrations take the reader through 
Lewis’s history. However, my favorite 
example in his writings—Psyche’s 
description of her experiences, in T7ll 
We Have Faces—is omitted by 
Lindskoog in favor of ones that have a 
more directly Christian application. 

Let me quote Psyche: “I have 
always—at least, ever since I can 
remember—had a kind of longing for 
death ....It was when I was happiest 
that I longed most. It was on happy 
days when we were up there on the 
hills... with the wind and _ the 
sunshine... Do you remember? The 
colour and the smell, and looking 
across at the Grey Mountain in the 
distance? And because it was so beauti- 
ful, it set me longing, always 
longing.” The ‘kind of” longing for 
death is, although Psyche does not yet 
recognize it, a longing for something 
beyond death (the god of the Grey 
Mountain in the fiction). 

By the way, I'd like to see what Alice 
and Kenneth Hamilton would make of 
Till We Have Faces. Their distinction 
in “Can a Novel be Christian?’ 
between the realistic novel and the 
fable is interesting. But I’d say that, 
while Till We Have Faces is not a 
novel, it is not a fable either. (It’s a 
confession-romance, in Northrop 
Frye’s jargon.) The ‘“‘ambiguities of 
existence’ are not ‘“‘smoothed out,” 
and it has what Nathaniel Hawthorne 
said the romance should retain (amid 
its fantasy)—the truth of the human 
heart. 

Joe R. Christopher 
Tarleton State University 
Stephenville, TX 


No one is better qualified than Ms. 
Lindskoog to elucidate, parsimoni- 
ously, Lewis’s search for joy, as 
evidenced by the consummate kudo 
paid her by Lewis himself: “You are in 
the centre of the target everywhere. But 
secondly, you (alone of the critics I’ve 
met) realize the connection, or even the 
unity, of all the books—scholarly, 
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fantastic, theological—and make me 
appear a single author, nota man who 
impersonates half a dozen authors, 
which is what I seem to most. This 
wins really very high marks indeed.” 
The readers of Radix may be 
intrigued with another lengthy article 
(exposure?) by Kay Lindskoog in the 
Summer 1978 issue of Christianity and 
Literature, raising a multitude of 
questions about the management of C. 
S. Lewis’s literary estate by Walter 
Hooper. Also, following Hooper’s 
recent presentation in Pasadena billed 
as “A Visit with C. S. Lewis,” John 
Dart, in the L.A. Times (March 24), 
enumerated discrepancies which call 
Hooper’s credibility into question. It 
is an emerging story of small preten- 
sions and confabulations which the 
editors of Radix may wish to follow. 
Douglas Hackleman 

Loma Linda, CA 


Reading Lewis should ideally be a 
life-changing experience—as when, 
aged 15, an ardent science-fiction 
reader who had also enjoyed Mere 
Christianity and Screwtape, I sent for 
an interlibrary loan copy of Pere- 
landra. I had, as Lewis said of his 
reading George MacDonald, “not the 
faintest notion what I had let myself 
in for.” 

It seems that any post-mortem 
eclipse for Lewis has been brief, if it 
ever occurred. I myself once wondered 
if I could or would change beyond his 
reach. I now see the simplification of 
thought and style in Mere Christiani- 
ty which I missed at 15; but the 
arguments remain strong and the 
poetic passages moving. His Platonic 
philosophy (especially in Muzracles) 
now seems a bit “two-story”? to me, 
with sharp separation of Nature and 
Supernature. Experiences in charis- 
matic prayer (as outlined by writers 
like Morton Kelsey) have put me more 
in touch with the “here and now” 
Supernatural moving through and in 
the vital forces of the unconscious— 
that unconscious mind which (ac- 
cording to Owen Barfield and others) 
Lewis was somewhat shy of facing. 
But this very growth has led, for 
example, to more appreciation of Till 
We Have Faces, which I found very 
puzzling when I first read it. Here, as 
in A Grief Observed, and in the un- 
finished work on Helen of Troy, 


Lewis sought to confront the cull 
ing, the ambiguity, the complexity q 
life—and all three center on a womar 
Personally, I would most like to se] 
the author of C. S. Lewis: Mey) 
Christian and Up From Eden do. 
study of this man, so often accused ¢| 
misogyny, in relation with womer 
both in his writing and in his life, | 
Mary M. Stolzenbac} 

Miami, FI 


Speaking not as a scholar but as) 
person who has experienced Sehih 
sucht, I cannot agree entirely wif 
Lewis when he claims that “‘Joy” hi 
nothing to do with sex or with th 
“occult,” i.e., the supernormal. Thi 
would be comparable to saying that) 
has nothing to do with nature, ( 
course it cannot be reduced to ar 
natural datum; it is not a mere quive 
ing of the grey matter at the sight off 
flowering bush or a beautiful humg 
face. It is a perception of somethit 
both within and beyond. Yet it! 
certainly experienced in connecticf 
with nature, and with supernorm# 
happenings, and in contexts of sexu: 
attraction. . 

I have more than once gotten ; 
impulse from a vernal wood in rj 
childhood, though I would not ha 
called it Joy; the pain of the des) 
predominated. I have also been dazzli 
by the glory in the face of anoth 
human being, once or twice even if 
photo. I have encountered, first # 
fiction and later in history, visions\} 
past events, which gave me the feelil 
of entering another world. None 
these were the split-second flash 
Lewis experienced, and perhaps 
would not have agreed that they wi 
the same in kind as his Joy. But! 
feeling of consuming longing 
something beyond earth was there.’ 
first. As Lewis found when he madi 
study of the Northern mythologies 
found that the more I learned abé 
visions of the past, the less I posses 
the Somewhat I had longed for. 

Very likely Joy is also to be expé 
enced in other areas of life, dependi 
on the nature of one’s gifts. I suspeé 
was for personal reasons that sexua? 
and the occult were occasions for I 
in Lewis rather than vehicles of J¢ 

Gracia Fay Ellwe 
Pasadena, 
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Scripture that Jesus read at the beginning of 
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his earthly ministry: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me 

Because He anointed Me to preach the gospel to the Aa 

He has sent Me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovery of sight to the blind, 

To set free those who are dow trodden, 

To proclaim the favorable year of the Lord. 
(Luke 4: 181 

That Scripture is still being fulfilled among us wher 
Jesus reigns today. Thee Smith’s article talks about t 
bondage and freedom of the “Slaves of Jesus,” 
people in America (p. 8 ). “Eve, Mary and the Incarnatioy 
explores the meaning for women of Jesus’ birth. Jo) 
Ephland’s article talks about spiritual bondage and relees 
(p. 18). Walt Hearn’s letter (p.12 ) is addressed to someo 
in a physical prison. 

We also have poetry from Steve Turner, Jean Gary 
and James McConnell that explores the meaning of t 
Incarnation. 

May you have a blessed holiday season. 

—Sharon Gallagher a 
the Radix staff 
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US, er EVE: Look at the wonders: see the virgin, who 
se knows no man, heal our wound with the fruit of her 4 
as conception. .. . ; ie 
Bee * ADAM: ... The voice of the singer does not charm £ 
as me this time, for that is a woman, and I fear her voice; ' 
ne taught by experience, I fear the female sex. I like the . 
oe sound, but the instrument worries me: will she mislead r 
ets me as of old, and bring me shame, the woman full of i | 
ae grace? f 
s > Da EVE: ... You will never again find me a dispenser w 
3 of bitter advice. The past is gone, and all is new, thanks ; 
to the son of Mary, the Christ. ; i 
—Romanos (d. 556) a | 
from a nativity hymn . : 
( 
; . if ; 
. : 4 
| Genesis 1 } CREATION 4 
; 7, ¥ 
, ie n the early chapters of Genesis we see that wom 
nd God said, Let us as well as man was created in the image of God 4 
: y given dominion over nature (Genesis 1:26, 27), 
make man in Our } no indication of man having dominion over her 
5 vice versa). Humanity i is in the image of God in its capae 
: 5 IMASE, after as j for leadership. The duality of the sexes, male and femi 
likeness: and let them have , in some way echoes the plurality within the Godhead 
a ae . y relationship of equality. Since whatever God is en d 
dominion Over the fish of g passes both male and female characteristics, God canis 


a 


n as a man, and woman cannot be denied a soul or 
access to God. 


n Genesis 2:23 we read: “She shall be called woman 
(ishah). Because she was taken out of man (ish).” 
| This poem contains the first occurrence of the He- 
brew word ish (male). So it is the occasion of the 
jation of woman that calls the ish into being. “Maleness” 
| not exist in that first creature God formed until the 
nale was created. Male and female came into being at 
| Same time and in relation to one another (1). This mu- 
jlity is commented on by Paul in | Corinthians 11:12: 
pr as the woman originates from the man so also the 
in has his birth through the woman: and all things 
iginate from God.” 

lohn A. Bailey, contrasting the creation account in 
mesis in regard to woman with that in the Gilgamesh 
ic, writes: “Whereas the man’s creation is described in 
P verse (v. 7), the woman’s creation (v. 22) comes, with 
n’s response to it (v. 23), as the climax of verses 18-23, 
1 indeed of the whole account of creation; she is the 
wn of creation. This is all the more extraordinary when 
¢ realizes that this is the only account of the creation of 
imen as such in Ancient Near Eastern literature” (2). 
bince the giving of a name to another usually connotes 
hority of the name-giver over the name-receiver, it has 
i argued that since the man calls the new being 
pman” she is subordinate to him: “Yet, when the man 
* calls the newly created being ‘ishah’ he doesn’t give 
a name, but simply designates her gender. The usual 
ing formula (‘to call the name’) is absent, and the word 
jd is the generic term for the female. It is only after the 
I that the man calls the name of the woman ‘Eve’” (3). 
t has also been argued that the designation of the 
man as a “helpmate” for the man indicates her inferior 
ition. The key Hebrew words are ezer (help) and neged 
pet). “Neged is a preposition meaning ‘before,’ ‘in the 
sence of,’ ‘in the sight of.’. . . ‘Suitable,’ ‘corresponding 
| or adequate to meet all man’s needs for physical, in- 
lectual, and social communion might be better trans- 
ons for the old English ‘meet’” (4). 

Ezer used as a noun meaning ‘help’ or ‘helper’ appears 
ity-one times in the Old Testament. Sixteen of these 
asions refer to a superordinate helper, not a subordi- 
ea()). 


OMISE 


Traditions that have emphasized the pervasive character 
human sin and have become focused on it have been 
ined to make the subordination of women normative 
all of life this side of the grave. 

Yn the other hand,. traditions that have been inclined 
see the positive power of God's grace at work in the 


his own image, in the imag 


and female created he th 


and subdue it: and hav. 
_ dominion over the fish o 


the sed, and over the fowl of 


the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing tha. 
creepeth upon the earth. — 
27 So God created man in 


of God created he him; ma 


28 And God blessed them, 
and God said unto them, 
Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth 


the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth 
upon ihe earth. 


"Genesis 2 

AN nd the Lord Goa " 
caused a deep sleep 
- 10 ies upon Adam, 


of my flesh: she 


called -Woman, 


>> and they 
e one jiesh. 


world . . . have been inclined to see the curse 
normative ‘description of life for all time. — i 
ao gnald Dayt 
in Radix Tan Feb 97 


n the “curse” or the prediction of the fate of huma 
that follows the Fall there is again no indicati 
female subordination to the male. Katherine Bush 


the Septuagint would read: “Unto the woman (God) s; 
‘a snare hath increased thy sorrow and sighing. Thou 
turning away (from God) to thy husband, and he will 
over thee” (6). oy 
This passage describes how the woman would, as th 
result of sin, look to her husband instead of to God. 
husband would, in the words of the Jerusalem Bible, * 
it over you.” Since woman was created “bone of his bo 
of the same essence and image as man, and since domi 
of the rest of creation was given to man and woman, 
new dominion over the creature whom Adam had origir 
ally greeted joyfully as an equal is a distortion of the o1 
ginal order of creation. The harmony of Eden has bee} 
replaced by the law of the jungle. ‘ 
Beside the fact that a woman’s basic equality with a 
is not brought into ‘question, the “curse” contains with 
a promise. In Genesis 3:15 the serpent is told that there 
be enmity between it (or the power it represents) and 
woman (or womankind) and between its seed (the fall 
powers it will generate) and her seed (all of humanity 
Then the Hebrew plural for “seed” switches to the personi 
he, to the One who ultimately bears the burden previous 
born corporately by all humanity (7). The promise of 
demption is specifically given to the woman. i 
The parallels are provocative. Just as through one mé 
(Adam) sin entered the world, and through one man (Jesu 
the world is redeemed, sin enters through Eve and redem 
tion through Mary. Through an act of will, Eve turns awe | 
from God; through an act of faith, Mary submits on 
again to God’s will. Yet not only Mary but Eve (as | 
“Mother of all living”) provides through procreation t} 
possibility for redemption. i 
In Genesis 4:1 Eve announces, “I have gotten. a manchi 
with the help of the Lord,” thus acknowledging the Loré 
action in her procreation. It is an affirmation of the fil 
of many divine interventions in history that have Be 
our redemption. 
Genesis 3:15 contains more than the idea that hele 
a disharmony between humanity and the animal kingdow 
The judgment there is against the serpent alone becaug 
of a parallelism in the condemnations meted out—so th : 
the woman as the serpent’s victim will be the instrumef 
through which he will be punished, just as the woman ¥ 
be punished through the man she led astray, and the mi 
is punished “by means of the earth whose fruits he hi 
misused” (8). The verse is a reaction or counterpart 
“the monstrous covenant against God into whichyt 


serpent had enticed the woman” (9). } ;| 


FULFILLMENT q 


a 
Then that little man in black there, he say women Cé 
have as much rights as men, cause Christ wasn't a - | 


e your Christ come from? From God and a 
an! Man had nothing to do with it!” . 


—Sojourner Truth, 1850 


he victory over Satan promised in Genesis 3:15 
is for humanity in general but, through Mary, is 
also a vindication of Eve and womankind. When 
Mary refers to her low estate which God has 
ard for, it is the estate of woman. She, like Eve, has 
itteén a manchild with the help of the Lord.” 

Owever, the link between Eve and Mary and the status 
ull women is not restricted to the role of childbearer 
9k at Moses’ sister Miriam, who had an important role 
srael’s liberation from slavery. Miriam hid the savior- 
ire Moses just as Mary and Joseph hid Jesus for sim- 
reasons. The birth of a redeemer for Israel in either 
mporal sense (Moses) or spiritual sense (Jesus) is an 
Irmous threat to the political status quo. Both women 
ed retribution from the state in their roles of battling 
) powers. 

he redemptive thread which runs from Eve to Mary, 
ough Miriam, Ruth, Esther, Rahab (among others), 
counterpart to male genealogies. Esther and Rahab 
ed active roles in redeeming Israel in a political sense. 
h actively courted Boaz, thus maintaining his line of 
endants which was eventually part of the genealogy 
Phrist. Ruth and Rahab were aliens to Israel and thus 
low estate” not only because they were women. 

enesis 3:15 is the female equivalent of God’s covenant 
1) the patriarchs. The Messiah was born through the 
of a woman. Beside its other implications, the virgin 
h of Christ is important because of this fulfillment. 
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(notes 


hyllis Trible makes this point in her article, “Depatriarchal- 
in Biblical Interpretation,” in Journal of the American 
emy of Religion, XL1/1 (March 1973). 

hn A. Bailey, “Initiation and the Primal Woman” in Journal 
iblical Literature, 89 (1970), p. 148. 

lavid and Elouise Fraser, “A Biblical View of Women: De- 
nologizing Sexegesis” in Fuller Seminary’s Theology News 
Notes, XX1/2 (June 1975), p. 15. 

letha Scanzoni and Nancy Hardesty, All We're Meant to Be 
10: Word Books, 1974), p. 26 
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latherine C. Bushnell, God’s Word to Women (1923), sections 
145. This book has been privately reprinted by Ray B. 
son, Box 52, North Collins, N.Y. 14111 and is available for 
lus postage. 

erek Kidner, Genesis (London: The Tyndale Press, 1967), 


Pricus Rencken, /srael’s Concept of the Beginning (New 
: Herder and Herder, 1964), p. 299. 
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53 He hath filled the hun 
with good things; and the 
_rich he has sent empty away. 
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52 He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats, 
and exalted them of low 
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Only, 


n black prophets fail to discern divine providence in it 
1 lament that our culture’s darkness is still deepening, 
ier than eliciting the light — 


wae ithe Jight 

that from my dancing tone, 
around which heaven throbs, 
through narrow, craving rifts 
into the old 

abysses without 

end falls... 


—Rainer Maria Rilke 
“On the Verge of Night” 


will dare to prophesy, with the voice of a prophetic 
| people. | formerly preached that black folk were 
| God’s “chosen people” in America. But our suffering 
| does not bear the precisely messianic character of 
a chosen people. Black America’s quasi-messianism 
pends instead from Jeremiah’s type of Old Testament 
igurement of the coming messiah. The character of 
“chosenness” is that of contradiction in the midst of 
idolatrous culture. We are the post-Christian working 
of Jesus’ prophetic force: “appointed for the fall and 
of many in Israel, and for a sign to be opposed—and 
yord will pierce even your own soul—to the end that 
ghts from many hearts may be revealed” (Luke 2:34). 
ackness has become for America the incarnate nega- 
of its chief idolatry: whiteness as the christ of western 
ld domination. To prophesy by one’s very being against 
antichrist of a culture—that is both our burden and 
glory. Many of us have recognized the meaning of our 
urn in America, as “the black man’s burden” to liberate 
e brothers and sisters from their self-afflictive racism. 
may reasonably question whether generations of black 


should be sacrificed to the redemption of others. That © 


| question for the divine justice (theodicy), or for that 
ithomable love for all peoples—against one another, 
one another—which transcends our human justice. 

in the other hand, what is the glory of blackness? What 
“the riches of His glory upon vessels of mercy, which 
repared beforehand for glory, even us, whom He also 
bd, not from among Jews only, but also from among 
tiles” (Romans 9:23f.)? Was the historical fabrication 
he nigger” merely the nightmare form of our American 
1m, or does it signify something about this people’s 
icipation in the glory of God? 

he symbol of the nigger testifies to the culture’s diabolic 
fess in disguising that our blackness is a contextual 
ession of the presence (glory) of God. (For the theo- 
cally scrupulous, | hasten to add that Afro-Americans 
no more expressive of divine glory than are Native, 


€ were always Jesus’ slaves. I no longer preach that the white man 
simply stole us from mother Africa. 
| their part—or rather, the devil’s part. 
ge on up to Martin’s dream, we were being 
wer whose providence confounds all western imperialisms. 

I lament that the suffering has compounded with such intensity that 


Of course, the slavers played 
But from the first middle pas- 
cosmically apprehended by a 


Scandinavian, or Jewish Americans— but certainly no 
less!) Although other subcultures in the American context 
are still faithfully bearing their own testimony to the glory 
of God, nonetheless only one community is intrinsically 
constituted to oppose that peculiar anti-christ, whiteness. 
Even among other non-white groups, the history of black | 
folk supplies the paradigms by which America’s specifically 
racist oppression is understood. But mere resistance to 
(and even the concrete overcoming of) human oppression 
is in itself only a derivative or secondary kind of ethnic 
greatness. : 

The divine glory is manifest not simply in victory over 
human agencies of evil, “for we are not contending against 
flesh and blood, but against the principalities, against the 
powers, against the world rulers of this present darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places” (Ephesians 6:12f.). Behind every community’s 
struggle against human oppression, there persists a divine 
warfare against the demonic. It is this invisible warfare 
which constitutes the meaning and the end of all history 
(eschatology), as well as the central purpose of Jesus 
Christ’s life and death. Most clearly in Black America 
do we discern that the cosmic struggle between good and 
evil is waged against the demonic power of white racism. 
But, evidently, even black folk have not perceived the per- 
vasive reality of this demonism; otherwise this prophetic — 
view would reveal “for us an eternal weight of glory far — 
beyond all comparison” (2 Corinthians 4:17). That is, the 
fully prophetic measure of our spiritual opposition indi- 
cates the greatness of our destiny. 

“Other race groups are striving, each in its own way, to 
develop for civilization its particular message, its particular 
ideal, which shall help to guide the world nearer and nearer 
that perfection of human life for which we all long, that 
‘one far off Divine event.’ . . .Manifestly some of the great 
races of today—particularly the Negro race—have not as" 
yet given to civilization the full spiritual message which 
they are capable of giving” (W. E. B. DuBois, “The — 
Conservation of Races,” speech given in 1897). 
nly when we realize that whiteness deifies the 
whole complex of destructive forces in the modern 
West, do we then appreciate the destiny of black- 
ness. The complex forces of western intellectual 
brilliance, political traditions, economic forms, 
technological development, military strength, and even 
religious belief, have each in turn been exploited in the 
service of maintaining and promoting the privilege of 
whites over against nonwhites; to the extent that the cul- 
ture is fully entrenched and implicated in a world-historical 
demonism. This means that the encounter between Christ 
and antichrist in our era is most intensive and consequen- 
tial as it impacts white racism. Whiteness is the christ of 
western intellectual, industrial, and cultural superiority! 


Behind every community’s struggle against human oppression, 
there persists a divine warfare against the demonic. 


It was precisely by investing whiteness with spiritual 
force—that is, by confusing the glory of God with the 
glory of white western man—that the merely anthropo- 
logical phenomenon of white tribalism became an anti- 
christ of cosmic import. W. E. B. DuBois rightly reminded 
us that “The discovery of personal whiteness among the 
world’s peoples is a very modern thing—a nineteenth and 
twentieth-century matter, indeed” (W. E. B. DuBois: A 
Reader, ed. Meyer Weinberg; N.Y.: Harper & Row; 1970; 
p. 7). This discovery is intrinsic to the imperialistic dom- 


ination by the West of every nonwhite culture in its sphere 


of contact. 


What are the divine agencies for overcoming this per- 
vasive demonism? What is at stake in such an encounter 


_between Christ and antichrist? 


“To question the modern world, including the Chris- 


tianity that is inextricably bound up with it, cou/d mean 
_to hear the gospel for the first time liberated from the 


triumphalistic assumptions of modern Western man... . 
“The recognition that the Christian faith has been used 
by modernity is no less revolutionary a discovery than 
Luther’s discovery of the corruption of the faith by its 
association with the papal quest for power... . 


“What can and must be disputed is the extent to which 


the biblical declaration of the triumph of God in Christ 


has been colored and distorted by its association with the 
triumphalistic pretensions of white Western man” (Douglas 
John Hall, “Towards an Indigenous Theology of the 
Cross,” Interpretation, April 1976, pp. 161-63). 

Perhaps only Black Americans can existentially know 


_ the extent to which whiteness functions as a spiritual mon- 


ster in our culture, wielding all the power of a god or 
world-spirit with devoted adherents: in every person, 
group, institution, and historical process. Certainly, it is 
true that only black folk experience this spirit as a direct 
negation of their own personal and corporate being. We 
are thereby enabled to discern the glory of God in Black 
America as the destiny of opposing through one’s own 
being a world-spirit at enmity with both our humanity and 
the true God. 

What is at stake is the efficacy of the gospel in our post- 


Christian era. The “Teutonic capitivity” of the church is 
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both an acquiescence in, and also an acceleration of, the 
demonic captivity of the West to a specific antichrist (fore- 
cast in this century through the sacrificial instrumentality 
of the Jews, in Hitler). This antichrist already functions 
as a corporate spirit wielding the destructive cultural and 
industrial energies of millions of unaware individuals, via 
our “sinful social structures.” Yet the day can suddenly 
arrive when what is diffused in communal structures and 
processes becomes concentrated and incarnate in a single 
world ruler or oligarchy. Nevertheless, and regardless of 
any apocalyptic soothsaying, the truth is now evident that 
we were long ago taken captive by a demonism which has 
usurped and eclipsed the authentic glory of God. 
Today’s “hiddenness” of God is as much a function of 
white racism as of modern science, technology, or any 


other creature pride. Science and technology are such d 
ties in the culture as to withstand every attempt at des 
ralization. But white racism per se still leaves a bad co 
science in the minds and hearts of its more loving victin 
It was to prepare for, and to increase the number of sw 
culturally aware victims (black and white), that the Lo 
of historical providence stole black Africans for a futu 
in white America. 

I no longer preach that the white man simply stole 4 
from mother Africa. Nor that black folk are God’s “chos» 
people” in America. But we were always Jesus’ slay 
From before the beginning of western exploration, t 
God of heaven and earth foreordained a “prophe 
people,” for whom it is still a matter of their being; 
nonbeing to combat the christ of whiteness. I do not char 
that God ordained their “perpetual bondage” as the chat; 
property of white Christian folk. Although this too isi 
matter for an American theodicy, history shows abundd 
evidence that the Holy Spirit exhorted and warned t 
churches to treat their slaves like other indentun 
servants (1600s to 1700s), and later to achieve large-sci 
manumissions of the slaves through both church pol} 
and civil legislation. But by the time of Malcolm X (ad 
this was one of his consistent and genuine prophetic crif 
cisms), Christianity had abdicated nearly all its prophed 
force (except in verbal capacity) for combating the chn 
of whiteness. / 

Therefore the black church. Only I lament that ev 
here it is not really perceived that blackness is dynamica 
expressive of the glory of God in this culture. Were t 
grace and providence of God in vain? Has our heritage 
slave religion ever been theologically appropriated? W 
has thoroughly searched out the probability that Neg 
slaves participated in a distinctly American revelate 
encounter—with the God of Hebrew prophets? Or tl 
the faith that the slaves received is titanic for discerni 
the true Jesus Christ, when everywhere our culture s 
annihilates him through racist, capitalist, and technologit 
idolatries? f 

Have we yet grasped what it meant for a single slaved 
convert to a genuine adoration of the God of his tyré 
nical oppressors? We know that in numerous ways | 
masters hindered slave religion by punishing the practi 
of prayer meetings and Bible reading, and by the mereill 
whipping (sometimes fatal) of slaves caught preaching | 
gospel. Were these slaves so spiritually depraved as to pj 
versely worship a white God who ordains the dehumag 
zation of nonwhites? Or were. they authentically appl 
hended by a Lord of history who revealed himself in 1 
very citadel of his annihilation, thus allowing believers! 
transcend the christ of whiteness and to discern theitd 
Christ who overcomes the world? 

But if we have heretofore been so lamentably blind! 
SO great a transcendence, let us not continue in our negl 
of the prophetic Spirit. Let us even now thoroughly 
cern what the slaves of Jesus could never know: black fé 
were called to this coun‘ry by God, to testify to his g 
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fough great and mortal combat with that spirit of anti- 
rist who now rules in the West. 

$B lament that our foreparents could never: know the 
i fulfillment of their sufferings in Christ. It is grievous 
that the slaves of Jesus, yes, and later his freedmen— 
Mm and just decades ago even his soul-brothers and 
ll sisters—could not discern that their torment of spirit 
ceeds from a world-historical warfare which we inherit. 
t the time of fulfillment is hastening upon us who re- 
tin. Many are the new prophets who, after the martyr- 
ims of Martin and Malcolm, search the Scriptures and 
fen to what the Spirit is saying to the churches. These 
prehenders of the glory of God do not require my lamen- 
ion, for they already discern and complete the heritage 
the slaves of Jesus. 

They were stoned, they were sawn in two, they were 
npted, they were put to death with the sword; they went 
Out. in sheepskins, in goatskins, being destitute, af- 
pted, ill-treated (men of whom the world was not 
brthy), wandering in deserts and mountains and caves 
d holes in the ground. 

“And all these, having gained approval through their 
th, did not receive what was promised, because God 
d provided something better for us, so that apart from 
they should not be made perfect” (Hebrews 11:37-40). 
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ve we yet grasped what it meant for a single slave to convert 
9 a genuine adoration of the God of his tyrannical oppressors? 


Poem and Commentary 


NIGHT OF THE FREEDMEN 


Don't believe my Lord of 

All peoples and places 

Stole Africans west for nothing. 
Nor that klans of technique 
Forge antichrist here 

Without divine contest. 

But this land’s production makes 
Counterfeit of destiny, and 
Theft of freedmen re-manifest: 
Blackness for light 

(His darkness makes light), 

In black folk your way out 

The long night of whiteness. 


Imagine a love for founders 

So holy She ordains them 

Her slaves to liberate. 

Incarnate in chains with 

Sambos and no-names 

She’s auctioned, 

Then found by black prophets 
Crying, “Here am I! Here am I!” 
All the day long to 

A people no longer in rule 
(Know how dark a continent 
We are now become since 

The idol concealed our messiah). 


Hope again against the nation hoping 0 


To market Him no race constrains. 
Ancient grows that New World 
Knowing how to consume our spiritual. 
Yet are Negro freedmen joining us. 

To their own centuries’ darkness 

Still prophesying: 

In your midnight of history when 
Christ lies disguised where 

Every camp concentrates to cross Him 
(“Were You There?”) then “Steal Away,” 
Steal from your masters—be stolen 
From your country—to Jesus. 


—Thee Smith 
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by Walter Hearn 
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Dear Rich, 


Earlier this week I happened to run into Doug. That 


reminded me to drop you a note even if it won’t reach you 
by Christmas. How about New Year’s greetings? I’m in 


_ time for that, anyway. Doug told me you have more 


mae ¢ 


months to put in, and you must think that’s a lousy way 
to start a new year. I was so sorry to hear you won’t be 
getting out as soon as you hoped. But maybe getting it 
settled one way or the other has been easier on you than 
wondering how the hearing would turn out. 

Doug says that as psychiatric facilities go, you're in 
a relatively good one. I’m glad for that, Rich. I hope the 


_ counseling sessions or whatever other programs they have 
_ there are helpful. I guess one trouble with being cooped 
up is that you keep going over and over certain things in 
_ your mind. Probably everybody who lives alone does that. 
Families can be full of hassles sometimes, but being part 
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of a family at least keeps you from seeing everything only 
your Own way all the time. That’s something important to 
me about being a Christian; it’s God opening up his family 
and letting me in. That’s how we happen to know Doug— 
and it’s through him we know you. 

_ I wonder if Christmas week has been a pleasant time for 
you, or a sad time because you're not out with your family. 
I don’t know how Christmas day will be for us, either. 
We've invited our prodigal nineteen-year-old son to come 
spend all or part of the day at home but we don’t know if 
he will. We were out of touch with him again until just 
before Thanksgiving. Then he came home for Thanksgiving 
dinner and even seemed interested in doing a little bridge- 
building from his end. 

I guess the whole point of celebrating Christmas is in 
remembering to be thankful that God loves us. He proved 
it by sending his own Son to take on our human nature, 
so he could be with us in our troubles and set things right 
between us and God. I’m not much for religious cere- 
monies, and certainly not much for commercialized holi- 
days, but I know that the birth of Jesus has brought the 
“light of the world” into my life to change even the darkest 
corners. Christmas reminds me how much trouble God 
went to for me, to draw me toward himself as one of his 


ey ue | 


a 
children. Nothing in the world can beat the knowledge tha 
God loves me in spite of the crazy or mean things I ddf 
Because of Christ’s birth and death and resurrection, ani 
his influence on my life, | can know that I’m forgiven fcq 
my mistakes and my meanness. And he gives me a purpos 
in living that makes sense out of my life—even whed 
everything around me seems crazy or twisted. a 

Well, those are my thoughts on the “glad tidings” cf 
Christmas, even if they reach you a day late. After alll 
though, the Bible says that Christmas is just the beginning 
of the “good news.” We ought to remember all year lonif 
that God cares for us. 

I'll sign off now and use the rest of the page for som 
words of encouragement from the Bible that always chee 
me up. 

“We can rejoice, too, when we run into problems ani 
trials for we know that they are good for us—they help u 
learn to be patient. And patience develops strength 
character in us and helps us trust God more each time 
use it until finally our hope and faith are strong and stead 
Then, when that happens, we are able to hold our head 
high no matter what happens and know that all’ is wel: 
for we know how dearly God loves us, and we feel th: 
warm love everywhere within us because God has gived 
us the Holy Spirit to fill our hearts with his love. 

- “When we were utterly helpless with no way of escape 
Christ came at just the right time and died for us sinner 
who had no use for him. Even if we were good, we realllfl 
wouldn’t expect anyone to die for.us, though, of course 
that might be barely possible. But God showed his grea 

love for us by sending Christ to die for us while we wer 

still sinners. . . .Now we rejoice in our wonderful nev 
relationship with God—all because of what our Lord Jesu 
Christ has done in dying for our sins—making us friend 
of God” (from the 5th chapter of the book of Roman: 

in the Living Bible version of the New Testament). 


Your f. rien 
Walt 


FINDING THE BABY MOSES - Dal Colle 


THE BULRUSH CONTROVERSY 


by J. Henry Burnett 


FEW YEARS AGO, I HAD OCCASION TO 
travel east, back to the tobacco country of North 
Carolina. My widower grandfather, John Stephen 
Lassiter, Sr., was getting remarried at the age of 
His fiancee was a great old lady of 76 named Virginia 
d Carr. 
hadn’t seen my granddad since Grandmother Eliza- 
’s funeral. It was a beautiful, solemn ceremony, and 
been deeply touched by the simple faith of the people 
had attended. It was heartwarming to see the love and 
rern these elderly folks, who had lived together for 
idd years, had for each other. In this century, the town 
grown from a population of 500 to a population of 
or as Grandfather used to put it, 848 souls and a 


couple of heels. 

After the Communion service that followed the funeral, 
all of the old friends who weren’t exhausted by the morn- 
ing’s activities stayed and reminisced about Elizabeth and 
laughed and swapped lies that.went back to the turn of the 
century. I was fascinated by the stories they told. It seemed 


certain they had heard them a hundred times before, but . 


they all listened wide-eyed as Uncle Cy remembered the 
night and the big orange harvest moon when he saw old 
Mr. Talbot murder John Brooks, one of his Negro farm 
workers, and galloped away in the wagon through the 
pine trees to get the law. And they would laugh until they 
cried at one of Elizabeth’s malapropisms, or the way Billy 
Gill used to stutter. And then sometimes they would just 
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ae a. plain shed a tear when they eee Elizabeth’s loving, 
giving spirit, and all that she had meant to the people of 
a — that little town. But, all in all, the mood was one of joy. 
- The joy of knowing a beloved sister had gone to be with 


her Lord. The affair had a sort of restrained dignity that 
*s (was tempered by humility. The belief those people had in 
~ Christ was inspiring. 
_ So I looked forward happily to seeing them all again at 
the wedding. They had given me a sense of who I was, and 
where I had come from, that is missing in most of our lives 
vin this age of automobiles and television. | arrived about 
10:30 in the evening, so everyone in the house but my great 
ae uncle Cecil was asleep. We talked for a while before he 
showed me my room and bade me goodnight, saying that 
= he wanted to take me for a ride in the morning out to the 
new golf course. He had shot his age there the year before. 
le is 74. In all fairness to Uncle Cecil, however, it is not 
difficult course. 
HE NEXT MORNING, ON THE WAY OUT TO 
the course, we drove past the new church. He 
began relating the history of their church to me. 
There was one particularly strange episode he 
alled the bulrush controversy. He began this way. 
“Back when we were kids, everybody in town except for 
the Catholics and the Negroes, used to meet in the same 
uilding. There were only about 150 of us, maybe less. 
se the library over there? That used to be the Christian 
urch. We had Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, and 
sbyterians all in there together. People had their dif- 
nces, the Presbyterians believed in sprinkle baptism, 
Baptists believed in submersion, but we were all wor- 
1iping the same Lord, and for the most part everybody 
ot along fine. 
“There’s the Presbyterian Church over there. We've got 
ve churches now. See that two-story building over there? 
‘was your great grandfather’s mercantile store. He 
fine gentleman. When I was about 15, one day a fight 
arted in the church that split it up the way it is today, 
d you won't believe what it was about. One group said 
araoh’s daughter found Moses in the bulrushes, 
the other group said that that’s just what she said. 


Beare Billy Gill’s father, who owned the pharmacy, and 
ag Turner, who was the teacher at the school. Charles 


Goa help you if you ever got caught sneaking a piece of 
candy out of his stores. | don’t remember exactly how it 
aa Pappened: I guess they just got into an argument and never 
7s Cs got out of it. But they started going around about this bul- 
rush business, and then they started going around to their 
friends trying to convince them of their point of view. 
Pretty soon it had blown up into a full-fledged issue in 
the church. 

“It was so trivial, the pastor didn’t think anything of it 
until it had already gotten out of hand. It wouldn’t seem 
to make any more difference than flying to the moon, but 
[ they got to talking about whether the Bible should be taken 
literally or not, and how the Bible was to be interpreted, 
and people’s tempers just got away 1 from them. Their pride 
got the best of them. So within about a month, about 50 
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ee left the pe and got the own bu 
a mile away. And that was just th 

“That little row had stirred up so much th 
were disagreeing about anything and everything. I 
it became imperative that the question of the bape 
resolved once and for all. That’s when old Margar 
Kramer got involved. She was the wife of the president 
of the bank. She began to organize a committee to 
sure there wouldn’t be any more sprinkle baptism in - 
church, see. Then she went around to all the people 
weren't exactly on her side, and told them she'd see t 
they never got another loan at her husband’s bank if tl 
didn’t vote with her in the matter. Well, naturally ‘sh 
won. And then she raised the money to build the Pres 
terian church you saw a few minutes ago. There were ¢ 
about 15 of them at the time. Now they have maybe 
Fine people, too. fi 

“Anyhow, it continued on, people fighting about w 
to have bishops or deacons or what, until it finally go 
bad as a bunch of social clubs, with everybody tryi 
get people to join theirs. And, as I, said, we hav 
churches now with no more than 100 or so peo 
each church. 

“Now you and | both know that the question of w 
that princess'found Moses in the bulrushes or just § 
that’s what happened is about as important to the Chr 
faith as whether or not Henry the Eighth wore a bea 
course she found him in the bulrushes. What’s so har 
believe about that? Especially if you believe in Mo 
all. But these things get started with a little spark, 
pretty soon the whole house is on fire. People are so 
to get into any dispute. People love to fight. We | 
be right. Have you ever noticed how easy it is to get pe 
to take credit for almost anything except being wrong 


OW, IT’S TRUE THAT MANY: OF@ 
preachers today don’t have any more faith 
the pharisees that Jesus had to deal with 
every preacher I have ever met had his ‘a 
just like the rest of us. But, basically, I think we are su 
posed to follow the pastor’s lead. If we don’t, we are j 
undermining his authority. That’s the main problem " 
the church these days. There’s no authority in it. No 0 
can tell the whole truth beyond a shadow of a doubt aod 
any of a thousand things in the Bible. So people in Ne yr 
Carolina see a preacher from Oklahoma on television, a 
he says one thing, and their preacher says another thir 
Then they read some book, and it says something else. 
tell you, I think it’s crazy. I read somewhere that whi 
the church’s virtues ran wild in the Reformation, its vie 
ran wild as well. It may sound strange coming from 
Protestant, and | don’t mean to take anything away fro 
Martin Luther—but I sure know what that stateme 
means. 
“Well, Jesus will be back betes one of these days, andi 
going to put us back .vyether. He’s the only one who ca 
anyway. People love to fight too much. There’s the ne 


golf course right over there. Pretty, isn’t it? How’s’ yor 
game anyway?” a 
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CLIFF ROSS: Have you had much difficulty in presenting 
your poetry to Christians? 

STEVE TURNER: In the first place I didn’t write the 
poems for Christians really. If I write for anybody, it’s for 
the general run of people. Sometimes I just reaffirm 
people’s humanness. You know, they say, yes, I’ve got 
that weakness, or I’ve felt that way, or I’ve been helped 
in that way. So it forms a common bond. 

People are complex. They have many levels of emotions 
that the normal movie or TV program or advertising or 
even pop songs don’t deal with. Those things treat you as 
a very shallow person, as a person who can accept only 
very instant communication. 

I think the arts treat us as much more complex beings, 
which | think in God’s eyes we are. And so I think art 
has its own justification because of that, because it’s some- 
thing that respects people in a deeper way. But I think once 
a person has responded to your communication and says, 
yes, he feels like you in that area, then if you say some- 
thing he cannot quite grasp, something about God that he 
doesn’t know, I think he is more likely to listen to you 
because he’s already identifying with you on many levels. 
If you just come in and give people the “divine plan,” then 
I don’t think that you even have extended your hand 
toward them, or acknowledged them as people. 

C. ROSS: Have you had Christians react against you? 

S. TURNER: No, I’ve never really had opposition from 
Christians on anything. When my book came out there 
was somebody who expressed the view that my poetry 
was quite really a load of rubbish. But that was somebody 

S who publishes a magazine that just recites Christian strate- 

e gies without showing any creativity or any real humanity. 

n Interview I think some Christians think that as long as something 

is true, it’s good. Well, it’s got to be true, yes, but it’s also 

° got to be something else, which is technically efficient. It’s 

it got to do its job, you know, which is to communicate to 

people. Christians I think sometimes only take the one 

By T thing—that it’s got to be true—and forget all the other 

steve urner criteria that come into making good art. That’s the only 

sort of opposition I’ve had. | suppose it’s true that if people 

don’t like what you do, you’re probably unlikely to come 

across them. It’s very rare that someone comes up to you 
and says, “I don’t like what you do.” 

I think the opposition you do face is probably more 
subtle than that. People ignore you, or don’t encourage 
you, or make you feel you’re not really doing what you 
should be. Or, yes, you’re good with words, you should 


5 ia be writing hymns. They wouldn’t say it in those words 
-. His poem on p.17 is from his second collection Oh but there’s ausubtle implication that you are not doing 
us, Nice and Nasty, which will be published next spring. quite what God wants you to do. 


°F ROSS is a poet and the circulation manager for There’s been that implication not only for people in the 


IX. arts but in other areas too. You’re an accountant? Maybe 
ARVEY BAe a pastor: 
i Mee ONG you should be a missionary or something like that. Maybe 


E TURNER is a poet and journalist living in London. 
first book of poems was titled Tonight We Will Fake 
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not so much in America—I don’t know—because there it’s 
always been a sign of God’s blessing if you are involved 
with money. But in England you might get that. A mis- 
sionary is seen as 100 percent committed to God and 
a teacher is only at best 80 percent. Doctors, all people 
who are directly involved in the care of human life, they 
are highly rated. Someone who’s a journalist —well, that’s 
quite a low rating. I think it says a lot about the ways 
Christians view the world. Care for human life and the 
stark issues of life and doctrine is a good thing, whereas 
journalism, where you are communicating ideas, is not so 
good. I don’t see any such rating in the Bible or in the his- 
toric confessions of faith. A lot of that is left up to personal 
conscience and | think it should be. 

You have to find out where your gift is and use it. 
I think I would be really letting God down if I went and 
became a missionary because my gift is not in that area 
but is something entirely different. But it seems to me that 
the church hasn’t acknowledged that people have talents 
in certain areas. 

And there is an emphasis on “results” all the time. 
A missionary can say, “X many people have become 
Christians since I have been in Africa.” But an artist can’t 
say, “Well, 19 people have changed their minds and have 
become Christians.” How can you gauge the improvement 
in the quality of somebody’s life, or the improvement in 
the quality of someone’s vision, or the fact that they notice 
more things now? 

If you are a Christian artist, then | hope the way you 
change people’s lives is in helping them see the world more 
as God sees it. 

C. ROSS: I know you don’t see poetry as being a worldly 
pursuit in itself. How have you replied to the people who 
have come to you with that charge? 

S. TURNER: Generally, it depends on how much time 
I’ve had with somebody. But I suppose a poet can start off 
by saying that God gave all of us words, and Adam was 
told to name the animals—which must have been quite an 
exciting thing to do. Also, it shows the responsibility God 
gave to human beings, to invent language, to create, to 
make sounds relate to objects. So language in itself is 
a good God-given thing, and it’s there for our enjoyment. 
Some of my poems are just sort of fun with words. We 
should recognize that words are fun. So it all starts from 
there. Poems are just comments, photographs of life. 

C. ROSS: Do you see many Christians operating out of 
a spirit of utilitarianism? 

S. TURNER: I think so. I think that’s probably why art 
has suffered so much. If God had been utilitarian, the birds 
wouldn't sing. And they’d all be one color. If God had 
been utilitarian, creation would be terrible. I think we 
should understand that. We should understand God’s sov- 
ereignty too. We’re not compelled with a knife in our back 
to go out and save people. Knowing that God is sovereign, 
all we’ve got to do is just to be in his will every minute 
of the day. And there’s time for fun. 


C. ROSS: What responsibility does the artist have to 
the church? 

S. TURNER: I think my prime responsibility is to God, 
to the gift I’ve got and to the vision | have. I think there’s 
a point in which you've got to wait for the church to catch 
up with you. You don’t deliberately do things to offend 
people who are your brothers and sisters, but it could be 


a danger if you did hee Ruse to p 
not rock the church. i ag 
| respect and admire Larry Norman a lot. What he se 
to have done is bring the church out of the ’50s int@ 
60s but it’s already the ’70s. | would never be an a 
garde person, but I think you have to be aware o 
changing moods of the culture and not write as thoug! 
was the "40s or ’50s. 
C. ROSS: How did you become a poet? 
S. TURNER: I suppose the first thing was I went alon 
to a poetry reading which I sort of sat in for a few week 
Then I started to bring along my own and read them, ar 
what really got me started was actually writing four « 
five poems every two weeks to read to some people in tl 
back of a pub. At the same time the Liverpool poets r 
vived the old tradition of poetry reading in conjuncti@ 
with rock music. It was played with rock. They would uj 
acoustic guitars to back up some of their poems. 
Later I started to get hold of L’Abri tapes and abo 
a year later was at L’Abri for about three months. Thi 
helped me get my thinking together because there’s 1 
good having a technique in art if you’ve got nothing - 
say, because then it’s just a fabrication. I think thei 
portant thing is to make people aware that poetry ' 
something alive and can be a part of our lives. 
Another thing poetry does is to help you think on beh 
of other people. You help them out because articulati: 
thoughts is very important. Kids who can’t articul 
a thought have to resort to violence, because what « 
you do? In a poem you can help people understand the 
own feelings. They look at a poem and say, “Yes, th 
how I feel.” You help them to understand themselv 
There’s some sort of communication. And they don’t fe 
alone because they think there’s someone else who fe 
like that. So when poetry does that, it’s a Christian actia 
It brings people closer together and it stops possible frictia 


A Child’s Birth 


From black hole of stellar net 


HAVE YOU SEEN JESUS MY LORD? 


| Light broke to create : 
New universe God thought and 
_ Time forward into matter-space 


Light brilliant 


| Time rift 


| All eons yearned at light 


| Adam new 


_ Eddies in time and space 
| Boiling and igniting light 
_ Into night time did rip 

| Away comes curtain rift — 


Material asunder energy of joy p : 


Blasting through in water catarac 
Not soft bubbling brook 
But blinding deluge of joyous ange 


Shepherd's terror at first sight : 
Bowled over sheep in joy : 
God into time space is born 


Manifest creation in one soul. 


Baby born to fulfill 

So great the joy — 

A dimension rift 

Spirit moves to and fro 


God gives birth to himself 
In front of you shall stand 


He shall be and you will touch | L 


Christmas Is Really for the Children 


Christmas is really 

for the children. 
Especially for children 
who like animals, stables, 
stars and babies wrapped 
in swaddling clothes. 
Then there are wise men, 
kings in fine robes, 
humble shepherds and a 
hint of rich perfume. 


Easter is not really 

for the children 

unless accompanied by a 
cream-filled egg. 

It has whips, blood, nails, 
a spear and allegations 
of body snatching. 

It involves politics, God 
and the sins of the world. 
It is not good for people 
of a nervous disposition. 
They would do better to 
think on rabbits, chickens 
and the first snowdrop 

of spring. 

Or they’d do better to 
wait for a re-run of 
Christmas without asking 
too many questions about 


Every ae dons a what Jesus did when he grew up 


a ae oe or whether there’s any connection. 
Creation creates itself in form y 


Life gift given to you — 
Now contain God fora time oe —Steve Turner 
Shepherd and sheep rejoice — 


Beyond all blessing is the light _ L < 

God in baby’s light ee 
To show love care which time holds not - 
From black hole of stellar night — 


—James econ : 
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by John Ephland 


JOHN EPHLAND is a group-care worker at a home for 
troubled children in Wheaton, Illinois. 


Y LIFE HAD LED ME to a state 
confusion, loneliness, anger, and fryg 
tration. The details aren’t all that up 
usual: liberal Christianity, atheism, ag 
nosticism, humanism, worldly succes 
academic achievement, drug exper: 
ences, vegetarianism, TM, travel, intellectualism, a gu 
named Krishnamurti. I was typical of a lost generatio, 
of souls searching desperately for an anchor, to receiy 
the Word, to find peace, happiness, freedom, fulfillmem 
discipline, order, God. This is a story that talks abou 
freedom of choice, near-disaster, and eventual triumph 

I became a disciple of an Indian guru or spiritual teachey 
named Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh for approximately seve, 
months. At the time of my becoming a renunciant of thi 
world, I was emotionally and spiritually depressed. I ha 
about as bad a time as I can remember. 

The introduction of Rajneesh into my life came via on 
and only one person whom we will call “Buddhy.” He use 
no brainwashing or obvious conversion-type techniques 
although we did stay up rapping all night and into th 
next morning. I had always been into rapping, so our litth 
session was a natural. “Sorry. folks. No group hysteria fo 
me. I have a brain. I want to use it intelligently.” 

What I'm trying to say is that even with only one person’ 
influence and having full use of my intellectual capacities 
I was vulnerable to the teachings of a guru. Because I wa 
upset emotionally, that allowed for a more serious dé 
parture from reason. 

The appeal of being different, wearing all orange clothe 
having a new name (meaning “blissful mind consciou: 
ness”), wearing a beaded necklace with a picture < 
Rajneesh, and meditating every day were all little demon 
strations of my will, my ego, to become “enlightened.” A) 
the same time all of this activity and routine were a dail 
expression of my anger, frustration, and self-pity. “Societ 
is a mess, and I don’t want to be any part of it. Goodbyi 
cruel world.” 

So it was time to drop out of the mainstream, tur 
inward, raise my consciousness, relieve myself of my ré 
pressed emotions, become neurotically free of a neuroti 
society, come into a direct perception of reality, kno} 
ultimately who I was, and, most important, do the grandes 
job imaginable of copping out. “Don’t give me any respor 
sibilities, because I’m not responsible, because / am no 
I am nothingness. My life is irrelevant. 1 am neurotic. Ma 
is neurotic. | am schizophrenic.” 

Those were all classic Rajneesh sayings. His discourse 
were so filled with them that you finally started agreein 
with him. You’d better, or you won’t become enlightene¢ 
which is the opposite of all he Says you are now. So gui 
is a major device that is played on. If you are “sick,” or jus 
plain depressed, and would really like to get out of you 


vicious circle, and do it spiritually, then Rajneesh is thi 
man for you. 


E APPEALS ESPECIALLY to the frus 
trated intellectual, or to someone who i 
tired of trying to figure it out. Why thi 
frustrated intellectual? Because his apped 
is abstract, off-beat, unknown (to a larg 
extent), and laden with ideas that confus 
most casual observers of even the human potential move 
ment. (By human potential movement I mean those peopl 


ind talking about the things that are going 
ce us better people in days to come, and we're going 
able to do it all by ourselves.) 
neesh gives you the opportunity to sin like you’ve 
nned before. Only he doesn’t call it sin. “The path 
sirelessness is through desire.” | developed and main- 
sd the constant sin of pride, because | was different, 
jue, with my neurosis. / was a wholehearted meditator. 
ee the orangest clothes you could find. I wanted to 
out. 
ly problem was that I had no one to talk to except 
dhy, who was already on the Path. When that’s the 
, trouble isn’t too far off. 1 needed someone, anyone, 
alk to about my bitter disappointments, but at the same 
p it all had to be intellectually appealing, because | 
rded my intellect the way a mother bear guards her 
s. My family didn’t or couldn’t understand me. All my 
nds couldn’t or didn’t understand me. I didn’t have 
rifriend | could hash it all out with. As a result I felt 
ted, like I’d gotten a raw deal. I didn’t feel that my 
ends” cared about what I was doing, and a lot of my 
empt was targeted on them. | was living in another 
n, different from where I grew up, so all my friendships 
e new and not really developed. 
o I spent the summer and fall lamenting my situation 
away from my family and friends in the Midwest. And 
’s the way I wanted it. So | thought. I was reading 
neesh books, getting into mysticism, meditating, lis- 
ng to music, drinking a lot of beer, and working on 
goal of becoming enlightened. Don’t ask me how the 
and enlightenment mixed, but they seemed to, in 
strange little philosophy. 
coming enlightened was considered to be the dawn of 
'w age personally, of oneness with the universe, living 
eurotically free life, knowing who I was—a mere 
ingness—and becoming God myself, like Buddha, 
-tse, Muhammad, and Jesus Christ. I wanted to believe 
many men had become enlightened, that Jesus’ life 
this earth made him one of many great masters, in- 
ling my living guru, Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh. My 
sle being wanted to believe that Jesus became enlight- 
d just like so many others, and that that was all there 
to it. “Man is God” eventually became the banner, 
main or bottom line that justified all the nonsense I put 
elf through. I was going to become another Jesus. 
ne of Rajneesh’s books talked about the Gospel 
-ording to Thomas, the doubting apostle, and for all 
1s westerners who were inwardly screaming to become 
istians, my guru talked about “esoteric” Christianity, 
revised, updated Christianity. He took advantage of 
ple with poorly developed faith in Christ and had them 
eving the Bible was not the word of God, that Jesus 
yeled to India as part of his mystical set of experiences 
earth, and that Buddha, Lao-tse, Muhammad and the 
ers were equal to him. 
“he catchy part of it all was that Rajneesh is right about 
ot of things, including the fact that we are sick individu- 
‘and on a societal level. My use of the word sick is a 
chological term, 1 guess. Emotionally we are blocked, 
| spiritually we are without faith. Empty. But how we 
1 with that emptiness is what makes all the difference 
the world. Rajneesh jumps on a faithless society and 


ings proof of enlightenment by his very presence.” He 


tells a good story, has a classic Indian accent, looks the 
part—and, by the way, has a terrible case of asthma. 
Somehow that never gets too much attention as something 
that has to do with physical weakness. He’s perfect— 
almost. Many of the great masters have physical ailments 
all their life, someone said. Yet somehow we all tended 
to project a perfected image on Rajneesh in spite of this. 
“Someday, I want to be like him. Perfect.” 

Another aspect of his attractiveness to me was the fact 
that he dealt with sex in a frank and open way, similar to 
the way a sex therapist would. Tantric yoga was designed 
to use sex as a meditation technique, where you could 
“release your tensions, observe yourself and not reach 
any climax but stay warm for hours.” For a highly sexed 
individual, it all sounded great. | was bored with the old 


one-two-three it’s over.” Now I could have sex with any | 


girl, or so I hoped, and it could be a spiritual experience. 
It became the blind leading the blind in yet another way. 
Rajneesh was giving us license as our big brother or 
father-figure to go wild sexually, or really in any way we 
wanted to—to release our frustrations of being civilized, 


to return to our more animal state. Less cerebral sex, and 


more “body.” There were no guidelines. to behavior. © 


Everything was OK. 


“Emotionally we are blocked, and | 
spiritually we are without faith. But 
how we deal with that emptiness. is f 
what makes all the difference in the 


world.” 


ISCIPLINE? WELL, OK, you had to wear 
your orange clothes, meditate and wear 
the necklace with his picture, and if you 
were a good little boy, then someday you 
would make it. You would be all the 
things you wanted all the time. “Oh, boy! 

Let’s get started and do whatever we feel like doing!” And 
if you start feeling like you’re starting to go insane, don’t 
worry about it because’ it’s just another phase you have 
to go through, a test of your earnestness to realize, to be- 
come enlightened. In other words it. was a passport to 
madness. : 


Another aspect of my involvement was that I was starved : 


for others to share my interest in theological discussions. 
Except for Buddhy, no one cared to discuss theology, reli- 
gion or philosophy with me, and I was around quite a few 
people. And then even my relationship with Buddhy began 
to take on a pathological nature, with little or no discus- 
sion of theology. More time was spent talking about our 
problems and the neurosis of others, how sick everybody 
was, and everything was. Disciples seemed to be more in- 
terested in being “normal,” i.e., acting as if everything 
was fine, smoking pot or cigarettes, talking about cars, 
food, travel, and of course, being orange. But there was 
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little or no discussion on such topics as morality, values, 
good and evil, right and wrong, God, and Jesus. Lots of 
time was spent meditating, screaming, breathing, chanting, 
dancing, jumping up and down, crying, being silent, and 
so on. 

Everyone was obsessed with “the creation” and not with 
the Creator himself. If it weren’t for the clothes and guru 
pictures all over the place, and meditation, these people 
could be anyone else. But somehow there was the stench 
of superiority. “We've got it, and you don't.” Love- 
bombing, or pseudo-affection toward others was a con- 
tinual phenomenon. All of this was in the name of mysti- 
cism, me, Eastern religion, being esoteric, and Rajneesh. 
It was of this world, and not of the spirit, which brings 
to mind the concept of reincarnation. ; 

Naturally, reincarnation was assumed by all who became 
disciples of this man. It meant we all had numerous lives, 
births, rebirths, etc. If you didn’t become enlightened this 
time around, don’t worry, your time will come. It’s inevi- 
table. You’re bound to reach salvation and the kind of 
lifetime you want to have, no matter what you do. 

That unwritten philosophy permeated this group and 
made being irresponsible a valid enterprise. And believe 
me, there was a whole lot of that going on. It was the lost 
hippie generation turned spiritual. Somewhere. the ideas 
of truth, understanding, responsibility, love, and the true 
Creator were lost in the shuffle of indulgence, sex, drugs, 
meditation. 


Rajneesh says, “Make meditation a way 
of life.” What he is saving is “Be a 
robot. Be technique-oriented. Use de- 
vices. Treat yourself like a machine.” 


If you didn’t have problems to share with someone else 
in the group, you weren’t being honest with yourself. There 
was always something to work on to become more “clear.” 

Therapy groups became an aid for everyone. People 
became dumping grounds for anything that bothered 
someone else. The problem was that (1) it was contrived, 
(2) there was very little caring for one another, and (3) you 
couldn’t just pull out your bag of problems with strangers 
or people you only saw in a psychotherapy group. The 
groups weren't life situations. 


ROUP LEADERS would employ psycho- 


logical gimmicks—i.e., Gestalt, encounter, 

primal scream—to aid in the process of 

reaching enlightenment. It was an excuse 

to go crazy. Getting it out means ridding 

yourself of repressed feelings, positive or 
negative, plain and simple. So the groups were a poor 
substitute or real life. All of this and more went on at 
the center in San Francisco. 


EDITATION IS BIG with 
people.” Active meditations . 
otic or dynamic meditation a 
signed to “get it out” first thing in| 
morning, so you don’t “infect” y« 
friends during the day. “Civilizatio 
we were taught, “is the reason for all our problems, wy 
we are so unfeeling. We have been taught to breathe lit 
breaths because we are so afraid really to live life.” To. 
large extent he is right. But how does one deal with 
According to him, meditation is the way. ¢ 

Chaotic meditation has five stages, each ten minut 
in duration. Stage one is where you breathe very heart 
through your nose—in other words, you hyperventila 
Get those little corpuscles moving and see what happer 
Stage Two is catharsis. Do whatever comes naturally 
a result of your breathing. Scream, laugh, cry, pound t 
pillow (but don’t hit anybody). This stage is designed } 
help release pent-up frustrations, suppressed emotion) 
things you’ve been wishing you’d done. It was a way 
getting in touch with yourself. I had a hard time with tk 
stage, because I was never able to cry, shout, scream, ai 
really really feel it. It wasn’t a life situation. Stage thn 
was jumping up and down, landing on your heels wiv 
your hands above your head, shouting the Sufi mant# 
This stage is where you ‘were to push yourself to yo 
physical limits. In this stage you were finally to overcon 
your mind, exhausting it, so that by the end of this stag 
in number four, “the divine can enter into you, and yw 
can enter into the divine.” 

All during this meditation, a tape is run with sou 
effects, Rajneesh and his disciples’ voices moaning in t 
background. This tape signals the beginning and end 
each stage. By the time stage four ends, you should 
pretty well wiped out and ready to “party, dance, celebra 
to the Indian folk music that follows, or whatever.” / 
of the stages are ten minutes in length, and you are ask 
to wear blindfolds in the first four. If you wish to, yw 
can do the meditation with no clothes on. 

There are quite a few other active meditations design 
to settle you down, so that the silent meditations, or t! 
real meditations, can take place. Silent meditations mi 
include breath awareness or watching your breaths; starit 
at yourself in. front of a mirror in a dark room lit only | 
candles for, say, 40 to 60 minutes without blinking; mant| 
repetition; staring at a picture of Rajneesh without blin 
ing for an hour. All of these meditations are designed 
“still the mind” so that you can come into dire 
relationship with the world, with reality, with Buddhahoc 

HAT BRINGS US to another point: Re 
neesh’s concept of mind and its relation 
the rest of the person. Rajneesh sees mind 
“subtle matter.” It is a product. of social coi 
ditioning and therefore neurotic in its tende: 
cies. Mind has very limited purposes—f 
example, driving a car, walking, remembering. It is a ba 
rier, however, and it is something*that must be eliminat 
if one is to become enlightened. Mind and the ego are fr 
lated. Through the process of meditation, devotion to: 
master and mindless preoccupation with his dictates (how 
ever casual they may appear to be), and elimination 
ability to doubt and question, the mind is attacked ons 


ey : 
is the reason for our misery, so get rid of it, 


! 


h all these techniques, Rajneesh wants you to 
e the mind and its tendencies, and to ignore it. You 
| drop the past and the future. Live in the now, the 
Ideas and thoughts should not be maintained. 
ire not responsible. As a result of this meditation, 
n to forget plans I’d made with others and generally 
spacing out a lot. 

neesh does not hold himself responsible for anything 
ys, because he uses words only to take you beyond 
. He admittedly contradicts himself in his effort to 
€ you (your mind) so you get to the point of saying, 
cares? Nothing makes sense, so what’s the use? I give 
want enlightenment.” What is really being said here 
pnt give me responsibility for my own life. I want to 
ia Daddy again, to be a child all over, with no 
nsibilities.” 

other result of all this meditation is the potentially 


from everything else, the emotions become stranded, 
no hope of communication with others. When one 
es heavily involved in meditation, one begins to an- 
and observe not only one’s own mind, but the minds 
hers. A person’s eyes take on a glassy appearance or 
H, penetrating look. Or, pseudo-attentive eye contact 
place. The meditator becomes a scientist of life, 
ing objective even toward himself, and inevitably 
rd others. Feelings are cut off, strangled. Rajneesh 
“Make meditation a way of life.” What he is saying 
e a robot. Be technique-oriented. Use devices. Treat 
elf like a machine.” He also says, “As you are, you 
ot become enlightened. You need an interpreter, a 
pr, and devices to get you there.” 

course, that’s his self-justification. But somehow his 
ples don’t see it as relevant that he has never had a 
=r. What makes him so special? Disciples that I’ve 
id to say things like “Oh, I could just sit at his feet 
be in his presence, listen to his voice forever. It doesn’t 
sr what he says. I could do it for the rest of my life.” 
get such a peaceful feeling in his presence that all 
roubles seem to disappear.” 

ept hoping I would run into someone, a disciple of 
who had become enlightened, so 'I would know what 
is all about. But that never happened. 

rshan is a session where you become one with your 
er. Each disciple looks forward to this as one of the 
ights of his time of being a disciple and, probably, 
bing alive. During this session, Rajneesh will talk to 
in an ashram in Puna, India, and tell you what groups 
hould be in. They could range from any kind of psy- 
erapeutic group to meditation groups, to purely phy- 
activity groups like Tai Chi or karate, to arts and 
S groups—anything. So it’s as if he is the one who 
vs what is the best group for you at that time of your 
opment. He is also the one who supposedly gives 
vone their names. 

) that’s how I got lured into situations where I paid 
of money in hope of (1) having a direct experience of 
‘If and (2) eventually reexperiencing my birth trauma 
seeing into my previous life or lives. 


amaging effect it has on one’s emotions. By separating . 


IRST, THERE WAS a group weekend called 
“The Intensive Enlightenment Group.” From a 


Friday night until Monday night, for $95, I was- 


instructed to sit across from a group of people, 

on a one-to-one basis, and rotating at five-minute 

intervals, for periods of one hour each, with food 
and rest breaks, asking each other, “Tell me who you are.” 
Hopefully, by really digging into yourself and ridding 
yourself of all the false images you have of yourself, you 
may end up having a “direct experience of yourself.” No 
one knows what that’s supposed to mean, not even the 
facilitators. It “varies with each individual.” Time is struc- 
tured tightly, so there are no gaps. If we weren’t answering 
the question “Who are you?” we were “holding the ques- 
tion” in silent meditation. We were holding the question 
as we took walks outside to get fresh air or as we ate each 
piece of food meditatively, or as we were doing a clean-up 
of the Rajneesh Center where the weekend was held. We 
were even asked to hold the question during the scheduled 
active meditations and during sleep. 

Tension was in the air constantly. Frustration led to 
shouting, crying, laughing, and even silence. I] remember 
looking into people’s eyes with my pseudo-honest reflec- 
tion, deeply contemplating’ “Who am I?” The weekend 
proved fruitless for me, although at the time I thought 
that intensive enlightenment was a pretty good device. 

My second attempt to move a large quantity of debris 
out of my system was through rebirthing. Rebirthing is 


a breathing technique designed to allow you to “reexper- _ 
ience. your birth trauma where all the neuroses began.” . 


You are supposed to remember that, after being in your 
mother’s womb so safe and secure, your first experiences 
out in the cold cruel world were having your fanny slapped, 
being jerked upside-down, and handled like a bag of gar- 
bage under intense bright lights. Now that might not be 
too far from the truth. This is where the rebirthers get you, 
because all of these negative birth traumas have been re- 
corded and are still part of you subconsciously. We there- 
fore all have a death wish that reflects our deep-seated 
fear of life. 
HE ONLY WAY OUT, supposedly, is to re- 
experience your birth and eventually go into 
previous lives. This takes place with a regis- 
tered rebirther, as you lie down dry on a bed, 
or wet in warm water. The wet version is de- 
signed to simulate the womb. Your eyes are 
closed and the rebirther aids you so you don’t fall asleep 


or forget to do a certain breathing technique. I had one © 


session that lasted seven hours, and I was so disoriented 
afterward that I was a wreck. It’s supposed to be like a 
videotape that you stumble across in your mind and that 
clicks on. If you maintain your breathing technique, you 
are supposed to be able to handle all past experiences that 
come up, and thus rid yourself of them. 

The end product was supposed to be less neurosis, a 
freer mind, or less mind, and a feeling of euphoria. I 
noticed no change in myself after being rebirthed. 

After going through three rebirthings, all of virtually no 
value, I was ready to head back to Chicago for the holi- 
days. I was feeling desperate. I was planning to go to Puna. 
A need to see things for what they are existed in me. I was 
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slowly but surely becoming discouraged with my fellow 
disciples in orange, not feeling any real love or respect for 
them. My friend Buddhy was not living with me anymore, 
so his pathological energy was not felt. 

My experiences with Transcendental Meditation, study- 
ing metaphysics, Alan Watts, J. Krishnamurti, and ending 
up with discipleship under Rajneesh, had given me funda- 
mentally sound information on the attempt by man to 
become God by means of his inner resources—that is, 
through science, technology, paganistic religions, and 
cults. Our need for proof has us testing the validity of the 
existence of the Supreme Being through logic or through 
the work of “miracles” like levitation, or through medita- 
tion techniques designed to relieve stress, or through ex- 
periences of kundalini rising through us. In the East, the 
need for actual experiences as proof of transcendence is 
dominant. What do we do when we have to deal with our 
own problems? Do we depend on things to help us out? 
Do we offer political solutions? economic solutions? 
pseudo-spiritual solutions? And what about drugs? 

After being with my folks, their love and good sense 
overcame my foolish and fear-ridden pride. My mom 
wouldn’t let up on me. My “eyes were different,” she said, 
and I was “too objective and unfeeling.” Through her | 
was introduced to an evangelical man who was involved 
in getting people out of cults. It was the first time I’d ever 
talked to an evangelical. 

This guy was intelligent and kept up with all my far-out 
questions on reincarnation and rebirthing. He was in no 
hurry and | was impressed with his patience to field and 
listen to my questions. He didn’t tell me what to do when 
I got off the phone but he challenged me. Specifically, he 
answered my questions about reincarnation with the verse 
that says, “You must: be born again of the spirit.” He 
brought out that we have one life and either become alive 
in the Spirit during it or not at all. 

We also talked about meditation in the Psalms: the 
difference between conscious meditation and the kind of 

. drug-effect meditation I had been-doing. For me medita- 
tion had been like a badge I held between myself and other 
people. It was a salvation by works. 

He also referred to John 14:6 and told me that Jesus 
was the only way. He talked to me about the uniqueness 
of Christ, and I began to realize that messiahs don’t come’ 
along every 100 or 1,000 years. He told me that, when Jesus 
was on earth, time intercepted eternity. My ears had been 
waiting to hear that. I consciously received Christ that 
night, although I didn’t know where it would take me. | 
read the book Snapping, which gained my respect from 
a scientific and journalistic standpoint. 

BEGAN READING THE BIBLE and saw that what 

I'd been into was part of the great lie. Ultimately, 

I realized that what I was intending to go to India 

for was right in front of me. Faith is the most human 

element we have. The spiritual element of man must 

obviously be used in some way. But how? I saw now 
that Christianity is God’s chosen religion for mankind. 
The key element is Jesus Christ. “I am the way and the 
truth and the life,” he said. “No one comes to the Father 
but by me” (John 14:6). He is not only a great teacher, 
prophet or even mystic, but the One who stands in the face 
of selfishness. 
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I decided to go back to California to get in touch wy 
some people and tie up some loose ends. I was filled W 
fervor but was still pretty shaky. 

I went back to the Rajneesh Center and when a guyf 
I’d known before opened the door we exchanged a lo) 
In that moment neither of us could disguise the fact t 
we’d chosen completely different*ways. I tried to look 
the people there in compassion and without labels by 
saw that my no longer being one of them kept them fr 
relating to me in any of the ways that were the Rajne: 
ideal for relationships. One particular phone call with! 
old friend of mine really shook me up. I got off the phe 
and realized I needed the power of Christ. : 

I was staying at a house in Marin county and saw 
church at the end of the street. I ran toward this chur 
There was a cross in front of it and I began praying 
crying. It had been raining and then a light fell on; 
cross. This experience cut through some of my. desire? 
come to the whole thing intellectually. I felt refreshed; 
if a great burden had been lifted from me. 

One more thing I should say is that there was a pray 
influence on me my whole life. This was a black maid) 
had, who came from the south side of Chicago. Her he 
was like the Lord’s consuming fire. 


we have one life and either beconi 
alive in the Spirit during it or not at al 


TARON GALLAGHER 


| RANCIS COPPOLA has writ- 
ten that his intent in Apoca- 
lypse Now was to “create a 


audience a sense of the horror, 
ness, the sensuousness, and the 
dilemma of the Vietnam war.” 
it is stunning. But when it gets 
io trying to make a moral state- 
ut of the phenomena it presents, 
down. It’s almost like two 
movies that don’t connect. 
irst half offers us a huge pano- 
of nature and history. After 
t us relive these events that af- 
he lives of all of us and cost the 
others, we expect an ending 
s the epic nature of the begin- 
nstead we're given a narrow 
ding, a whimper. 

e supposed to find the answers 
twisted psyche of Green-Beret 
r Colonel Kurtz. He has set 
up as a god over some native 
cuts off the heads of his ene- 
and mumbles gibberish that’s 
to be profound. The point is 
blonel Kurtz was too bright not 
at the fine lines drawn by his 
rs between heroism and murder. 
he rules of civilized society seem 
ry, Kurtz sets up his own rule. 
s clearer moments Kurtz quotes 
Eliot’s “The Hollow Men,” a 
hose epigraph reads, “Mistah 
he dead.” Eliot’s reference is to 
Conrad’s novel, The Heart of 
pss, which Apocalypse Now is 
based on. In Apocalypse Now 
d to care about the psychotic 
rtz because his private demons 
n’t compare with the drama of 
itself. If the film was supposed 
psychological drama, it should 
been more dependent on tight 
ynversations that build up to the 
histrionic speechmaking at the 
Sut in fact there is very little 
€ 

z’s madness in Apocalypse Now 
point of reference. In Conrad’s 
‘Kurtz’s madness is set against 


film experience that would ° 


a hypocritical and racist, albeit “civil- 
ized society.” In Apocalypse Now, 
everybody is mad. Another colonel 
still in good favor with the military 
plays Wagner during a raid on a beach 
he wants to surf on. No one is sympa- 
thetic. Conrad’s narrator looks at the 
situation and interprets it with some 
wisdom and sympathy. Coppola’s hero, 
Captain Willard, sent to terminate 
Kurtz, tells us that he has killed six 


.people close enough to feel their last 


breath. 

The scene introducing Willard showed 
the actor Martin Sheen when he was 
actually drunk smashing his hand 
through a mirror. The human thing to 
do when someone’s hand is bleeding 1s 
to bandage it. But Coppola filmed it 
and called it art. There is very little 
humanity in the film. 

The film suffers from the same moral 
desolation, egoism, and drugged men- 
tality as the people it’s about. The film 
which begins with the Doors’ song, 
“The End,” playing in the background, 
accurately points to a connection be- 
tween the war in *Vietnam and the 
whole psychedelic scene. As a friend of 
mine said, the film raises the question 
of what the difference is between a light 
show and a bombing raid. Clearly 
many of the battle-weary troops pre- 
ferred not knowing that difference. 


Coppola also makes the connection 
between imperialism and personal ali- 
enation. The Doors’ song chants that 
the “West is the best” and talks about 
being “in need of some stranger’s hand 
in a desperate land.” Joseph Conrad’s 
commentary on the connection, how- 
ever, is more pointed: 

“The conquest of the earth, which 
mostly means the taking it away from 
those who have a different complexion 
or slightly flatter noses than ourselves, 
is not a pretty thing when you look at 
it too much. What redeems it is the idea 
only. An idea at the back of it; not 
sentimental pretence but an idea; and 
an unselfish belief in the idea—some- 
thing you can set up, and bow down 
before, and offer a sacrifice to. . .” 

Colonel Kurtz has retreated from 
that idolatry to his own pagan one. 

Conrad’s ending to the Colonel Kurtz 
saga is perfect: a continuation of his 
theme of honest alienation up against 
bourgeois pretensions. Coppola’s end- 
ing doesn’t do anything. He takes us 
up a creek and leaves us there. — 

Coppola said he hoped for some kind 
of catharsis if American audiences 
could see what “Vietnam was really 
like—what it looked like and felt like.” 
But as modern psychology has shown 
us, just getting it all out doesn’t neces- 
sarily. lead to healing. 

The beauty of Apocalypse Now can’t 
be denied. It’s a technical masterpiece. 
But the technology overshadows its art 
or humanity. Another friend described 
Apocalypse Now as being “like a 
100-story building with no doors or 
windows. You can stand and gaze at it 
in awe, but you can’t get in or out of it 
or see in or out.” 


Jesus 


CYNTHIA R. YOUNG 


ARLY IN my childhood in 
Newark, N.J., I was indoctrin- 
ated into movies with Biblical 
themes. The one I remember 
best was The Ten Commandments, 
with Charlton Heston as Moses. “Bible 
movies” have always been popular, and 
back then the audience was particularly 
impressed by them. Now, it is difficult 
to understand why. Could it have been 
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he emotional and exaggerated nature 
f the movie, or was it just Charlton 
eston? We would leave the theater 
s if we had actually been to the moun- 
taintop, or wrestled with angels. And 
uring any movie there usually was 
a certain amount of verbal interaction 
tween the predominantly Black audi- 
ence and what was on the screen. The 
tion resembled the verbal respon- 
eness in Black churches between the 
acher and the congregation. 


BOOKS 


Toward an 
Old Testament 
Theology 


“MICHAEL REIMER 


‘Toward an Old’ Testament Theology, 
by Walter C. Kaiser, Jr. Zondervan, 


N VIEW of the daunting contro- 
versy in contemporary Old Testa- 
ment theology, the willingness to 
contribute a new study is in itself 
a sign of courage—doubly so, if the 
es _work is done from an avowedly con- 
_ servative standpoint. Walter Kaiser, 
Ave has taken up the gauntlet, and his 
credentials are impressive: as chair of 
: Old Testament at Trinity Evangelical 
_ Divinity School, he is a leading evan- 
_ gelical Old Testament scholar. 
Kaiser’s book, like the Hebrew Bible, 
can best be understood when read 
backwards. It is divided into three 
major parts: part one deals with me- 
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My mind recaptured the past as I 
entered the movie theater to see Jesus, 
not realizing I was in for a surprise. 
Produced ‘by the Genesis Project, Jesus 
was a contrast to its predecessors. It 
is not only based on the Gospel of 
Luke; you can practically follow the 
script in the Bible. The producers also 
boast of an almost entire Israeli cast, 
except for the British actor, Brian 
Deacon, who portrays Jesus. 

Regrettably, the aspects of the film 


thodology; part two discusses the Old 
Testament itself; part three makes the 
connection between the two Testa- 
ments. The last section provides the 
clue to this study’s ubiquitous theme of 
“the promise of God.” True, the author 
posits that theme from the outset as 
the centerpiece of Old Testament the- 
ology, but his reason for doing so does 
not come clear until the end. After all, 
with the multitude of alleged Old Testa- 
ment centers—covenant, communion, 
holiness, divine sovereignty, election— 
why should one see promise as: the 
comprehensive category of the canon? 
It seems that Kaiser’s preference is 
based on the New Testament. He says, 
“About forty passages may be cited 
from almost every part of the New 
Testament which contain this word 
‘promise’ as the quintessence of Old 
Testament teaching.” 

That is certainly convincing evidence 
of the promise-doctrine’s importance 
for the writers of the New Testament. 
It may even be one of the strongest 
connecting cables between the Testa- 
ments, as Kaiser suggests. But it should 
not, simply on that account, be ac- 
corded preeminence in Old Testament 
theology. The center of the Old Testa- 


_ that pans it. unique also wo 


it. It was disappointing to 
again cast as an Anglo. In an agi 
Third World people: are in 
positive images, and especially 
tianity, it is ironic that they coul 
find a Jewish Jesus. it 
The movie was slow at points. 
cause of the direction rather t 
script. Not only I, but others jp 
theater were at times looking i 
other than the screen. The aud 
response was noticeably quiet in 
parison with The Ten Commandm 
Jesus contained a certain amour 
violence, but not like the Bible me 
of the past. This violence seemed 
more accurate. Seeing Jesus with 
being pounded into his hands a 
may be a bit strong for G-rated 
ences, but, in the words of songw 
James Ward, “He had done no viol 
that compares to our sin.” 


CYNTHIA ROBINSON YOUNG | 
Christian living in Berkeley. Alon 
with active church life, she particiy 
in a black nursing-mothers’ groups 
is studying dance. 


ment, as even Kaiser argues, mus! 
derived from an inductive examinay 
of the Old Testament itself. ‘A 
though promise is certainly a foun 
tion stone in Biblical theology, | 
questionable that it can support! 
entire superstructure of the Old Te 
ment. 7 

For example, the relation of wis 
literature to the historical promise 
God is a problem. If wisdom is truli 
integral part of the divine promise, h 
is there no mention of that promi 
constituent parts—a promised heir, 
land of Canaan, etc.—in wisdom || 
ature? Further evidence of the an 
ciality in Kaiser’s’ promise-schemi 
seen in the chapter titles. It is puzaz 
to find the ninth century B.C. deseri 
as the “Day of the Promise,” con 
ering that it was the day of the divi 
and apostate kingdom. Kaiser seem 
strain sometimes to get all of hisi 
under the rubric of “promise.” It w 
fit. 

The book nevertheless does co 
illuminating discussions of negled 
Or misunderstood passages in the » 
Testament. Because the object of 
Biblical theologian is to provide a 
thesis of Old Testament thought 


of Israelite religion, Old 
| theologians commonly take 


is, the Sinai covenant, temple 
p, etc. It is unusual for an Old 
lent theology to take Genesis |- 
ts point of departure, despite its 
cal primacy. Yet Kaiser does 
rguing for the theological integ- 
d centrality .of those chapters. 

are held together in several 
‘First, by their content: they re- 
he human moral decline from 
| perfection. There is also a con- 
theme of expulsion as the pun- 
nt for sin. Man and woman are 
pd from the garden and, conse- 
, from God’s presence. Then 
is expelled from his family. Hu- 
is finally expelled from the 
itself in the judgment of the flood. 
the background, as it were, God 
ing provision for his work. With 
brds of judgment come tokens of 
} in the promise of a child to Eve 
sis 3:15), in the salvation of Noah 
he blessing of Shem (Genesis 9: 
, and in the election and blessing 
braham (Genesis 12:]-3). Taken 
er, according to Kaiser, these 
the archetype of divine promise. 
luded a “seed” or offspring, the 
nny of God, the land of Canaan, 
universal blessing. 


h promises received a partial ful- 
jt in the next stage of Israel’s 
y. The Genesis history of the 
rchs leaves the people of Israel 
pt. There was a gap of 400 years 
» the story resumes in Exodus. 
heless, as Kaiser remarks, the 
se-theology of the patriarchal 
ontinued unaltered in the time 
+ Exodus. There are allusions to 
-omise of a great posterity in the 
ption of Israel’s proliferation in 
|. Moreover, the election of Abra- 
family is reaffirmed in_ the 
us. Those who escaped from 
were designated as God’s own 
e, his special possession among 
ations. God singlehandedly liber- 
Israel; hence, their freedom was 
jod” and they belonged to him. 
is should condition our view of the 
ant at Sinai. It was not a paren- 
in the grace of God. On the con- 
‘it was a confirmation of Israel’s 
on. Kaiser remarks, “Let it be 
well that even the Sinaitic cov- 
was initiated by Yahweh’s love, 
and grace. .. .To aid the young 


s in the life of Israel: the ° 


nation recently released from centuries 
of bondage into the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of freedom, God gave his 
law.” This appreciation of law in a 
book so steeped in promise is praise- 
worthy. 

But Kaiser’s treatment of the first 
several books of the Old Testament, 
valuable as it is, begs several important 
questions. One is that of the dating for 
those books. While an Old Testament 
theology cannot discuss the subject ex- 
tensively, in some places the discussion 
is absolutely essential. Kaiser neglects 
the problem, seeming to assume that, 
except for predictive prophecy, docu- 
ments are contemporaneous with the 


persons and events they describe. 


Paradoxically, that creates the feel- 
ing that the Old Testament has been 
torn loose from its own time. It is ob- 
vious that the Old Testament speaks 
a relevant word to Israel throughout 
its history, but that word often in- 
cluded what was past and future to 
its hearers. Kaiser’s neglect of the con- 
temporary audience, therefore, vitiates 
his analysis. 

An example of the problem is his 
treatment of Isaiah 40-66. Kaiser right- 
ly praises the majesty of the prophet’s 
theology, but the meaning of such great 
poems for the Hebrew exiles (to whom 
they were addressed, regardless of one’s 
view of authorship) is almost entirely 
absent. In his treatment of the prophets 
generally, Kaiser seems to lift them out 
of their historical context by barely 
sketching the setting for their prophe- 
cies. He focuses on messianic texts, but 
gives short shrift to the material aspects 
of God’s promises that were a vital part 
of Israel’s faith. His tendency toward 
spiritualizing the Old Testament makes 
one wonder if Kaiser has respected the 
original intent of the authors. 

That is the fundamental failure of 
the book. Taking promise as the center 
of the Old Testament, Kaiser is com- 
mitted to a theology oriented toward 
the future. Although it makes for an 
easy transition to the New Testament, 
it often leaves the text dangling in time- 
lessness. The question of what a text 
meant must take priority over what it 
should mean, but Kaiser does not con- 
sistently apply that rule. 

There are other problems. For one 
thing, there is a great deal of unful- 
filled promise in the Old Testament. It 
has been argued, in fact; that the Old 
Testament is not a book of promise but 
a history of disappointment. The au- 


thor would, no doubt, claim that those 
broken promises were fulfilled in Christ. 
Well and good. But the book betrays 


little awareness of the reality of such 
brokenness and the acute tension it — 


must have created for the peopl? of the 


-Old Testament. 


Kaiser’s book is evidently a reaction « 


against the notion, endemic in Biblical 
theology, that the Old Testament is 
merely the expression of Israel’s faith 
in God rather than his direct revelation. 


The section on methodology contains — 


important discussions of the finer 


points’ of that debate, but it boils down _ 


to this: Is the Old Testament the Word — 


of God or the word of human authors? _ 
The book comes down strongly on the 


side of God’s revealed Word. _ 
But the dichotomy is too simple. The 
Old Testament is both. The words of | 
God are heard in the words of parti- 
cular writers to particular readers at 
a particular point in history. To neglect | 
the human instrument and audience iss) 
to neglect the purpose of a revealed 
Word: changed lives. It is regrettable 
that exclusive attention to God’s prom- 


ises seems to have undermined mat 


intention. 


Mike Reimer is an Inter-Varsity Chee. 
tian Fellowship member working on 
the campuses of the University of 


California in Berkeley and California _ 


State University at Hayward. He is a 


graduate of Pepperdine University. 


The Tax Dilemma 


ERIC MUELLER 


The Tax Dilemma: Praying for Peace, Si 
Paying for War by Donald Kaufman. 


Herald Press, 1978, paper, $3.95. 


OW MANY OF US who are. 


committed to following the — 


gospel of peace have found ~ 


ourselves. praying, “But Lord, 
what can I do?” In many ways in the 


Vietnam war years it was easier to © 


think of concrete. ways to live out our 


commitment to Christ’s call to peace. 


People could resist the draft, write let- 


ters of protest to the government, par- 


ticipate in peaceful demonstrations 
against the war, and even take part 
in forms of civil disobedience to make 


their witness known. Since the end of | 


the war in Vietnam and military con- 
scription, and the end of widespread 
public protest against involvement. in 
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uf 


— 


war, it is easy to allow our enthusiasm 

for peace to be channeled into other 

areas, losing any active promotion of 
peace. 

Donald Kaufman suggests that the 
payment of war taxes is as important 
and concrete an issue as the Vietnam 

. war. “Despite our claims of having 
freedom, most citizens of the United 

States live in bondage to death—the 

death created by war tax payments.” 

According to statistics released this 

year by the World Peace Tax Fund or- 

ganization, almost half of every federal 

__ income-tax dollar that we pay goes to 

“4 _ Support the vast and ever-growing U.S. 

_ military machine. Kaufman challenges 

us to consider whether we are really 

"h following the Lord if, while believing 

_ in and praying for peace, we give the 

“ government the money it needs to 

maintain and build up its military 

complex. 

: Kaufman does not argue for a paci- 

am _ fistic interpretation of the gospel. He 

_ assumes that. He focuses on an argu- 

9 ment for practicing war-tax resistance 

a as a valid, if not necessary, response to 

Christ’s call for peacemakers in our day. 

He begins his book by developing 
_ briefly a biblical basis for tax resistance. 

ig “One of the biggest hurdles for Chris- 

_ tians to overcome in considering the 

war tax issue is the widespread assump- 

tion that the Bible speaks with one 

- voice regarding the necessity of tax 

__ payments to governments.” He goes on 

to tackle some of the Scripture passages 

_Haditionally used to justify payment of 

_ taxes, such as Mark 12:17, | Peter 2: 

13-17, and Matthew 17. Though his 
_ arguments are not fully developed, he 
_ does an adequate job of demonstrating 

_ that the Bible does not bind us to the 
payment of war taxes. 

_ After planting war-tax resistance in 
the soil of Scripture, Kaufman begins 
to shed light on the little known history 
of war-tax resistance in the Christian 
church. He focuses on the 460 years of 
anabaptist history, drawing out exam- 

ples of tax resistance from among 

Brethren, Mennonites, Quakers, Mor- 

_ avians, and others. Though his inten- 
tion is not an in-depth historical study 
of anabaptist war-tax resistance, he 
does a good job of making the reader 
aware of a generally unknown area of 
church history. 

The final section of Kaufman’s book 
describes practical applications of his 
Biblical and historical data. He sug- 
gests 13 ways to resist the payment of 


Rs: 
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war taxes in our tax system. Some of 
those options require violating present 
federal tax law, but a surprisingly large 
number do not. 

In his short book Donald Kaufman 
has produced an excellent introduction 
to this whole issue. If you are interested 
in exploring it, begin here. 


Eric Mueller is pastor of Berkeley 
Friends Church, a Quaker congregation. 


Book Notes 


JACK BUCKLEY 


Whatever Happened to the Human 
Race? by Francis A. Schaeffer and C. 
Everett Koop, M.D. Revell, 1979, 
$13.95, cloth: 


A beautifully designed book on an 
ugly subject—the loss of human rights 
through abortion and euthanasia. This 
is a Companion piece to the new film 
series by Schaeffer and Koop, and a 
moving analysis of the issues from a 
compassionate Christian position. 


Men in Mid- Life Crisis by Jim Conway. 
David C. Cook, 1978, $3.95, paper. 


A few years ago, Gail Sheehy’s 
Passages focused on the predictable 
phases or crises of life by using case 
histories in a blend of science and jour- 
nalism. Conway’s book looks at “male 
menopause” through a pastor- coun- 
selor’s eyes. At age 45, he confesses 
his own crises in a frank, encouraging 
way, and points the way to faithful 
solutions. 


The Authentic Witness by C. Norman 
Kraus. Eerdmans, 1979, $5.95, paper. 


The author, a specialist in “disciple- 
ship” among Mennonites, defines au- 
thentic Christian witness as a sharing 
of Jesus’ style and mission in a spiritual 
community that welcomes newcomers 
into covenant life. After getting our 
attention by playing off authenticity 
against orthodoxy, Kraus goes on to 
develop a series of thoughtful argu- 
ments about current mission issues like 
“contextualization,” individualism vs. 
community, and images of the church 


that help or hinder communi 
with non-Christians. 


Sent From the Father by Jose Con 
Orbis, 1979, $3.95, paper. 


Meditations on the Gospel of , 
by a Belgian theologian long assog¢ 
with Latin America. “All the th! 
of the Fourth Gospel are present 
the person of Jesus. The Christians 
sage is not presented as a philose 
a code of law or ethics,a doctrir 
catechism: it appears in the perse 
Jesus and in the impact of his pre: 
on others. It was the author’s pur 
to transmit that presence and tha) 
pact to following generations.” 
meditations concentrate on Chri 

“sent” and “sender” of his people 
the world with his message of lig 
glory, love, truth, judgment. 
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LD 
Love Is Stronger Than Death 
Peter J. Kreeft. Harper & Row, | 
$6.95, cloth. 


Written as a “philosophy of ¢ 
this is a far more lyrical book tha 
prosaic title would suggest (drop 
the “love is’ would strengthen the 
and avoid misleading romantic buy 
Readers familiar with C. S. Lewis 
detect his influence, but Kreeft’s re 
tions on death and the meaning o4 
are creative, fresh, and far fro ry 
pendent on any one philosopy 
source. He works in a Christian # 
text with five suggestive image: 
death—as enemy, stranger, friend, 
ther, and lover—to “give life” 
number of important religious ¢ ( 
tions. 


Political Christians by John Wa 
Johnson. Augsburg, 1979, $3.95, pa 


The author, a veteran of {2 yea 
elected office, has given us a prac 
handbook for thinking about pol 
as American Christians. Little kn 
outside Minnesota, Johnson uses! 
own experience in local and state | 
tics to illustrate success and failu 
applying Christian standards in | 
tical life. He shores up each brief 
ter fore and aft with relevant Scrip 
texts, and displays maturity it 
dressing hard questions about disci 
ship and public policy. Believers of 
political complexion can benefit f 
reading this little book. 
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it of Being: Letters of Flannery 
r edited by Sally Fitzgerald. 
htraus Giroux, 617 pp. cloth, 


WOMAN NAMED Flannery 
O’Connor (“a Christian,” | 
‘was told) had written a story 
about a Bible salesman who 
s with a woman’s wooden leg. 
ime and for years afterward | 
id what sort of orthodoxy this 
stitute. Reading through her 
ttories, essays, and letters pro- 
ie answer. Hers, like that of 
| Nazareth, is an unorthodox 


‘lived in ages when original 


»s: where distinctions, even be- 
ight and wrong, had blurred. 
ew that they spoke to an audi- 
illing to hear what they had 
Both told stories, and in their 
spoke truth. Both were mis- 
od in their lifetime and after- 


letters—dating from the ac- 
h of her agent in 1948 (“I am 
you in my vague and slack 
ind mainly because I am being 
-d just now with the money I 
imaking. . .”), to a note to a 
end, written several days before 
th in 1964—leave little room 
inderstanding the vision of the 
who was so unequivoca bly an 
‘Roman Catholic, and a South- 
‘orrespondence took on special 
Ince when the diagnosis of the 
thematosus, which would even- 
ill her, confined O’Connor to a 
ribed life at her mother’s farm. 
Ilection is full of the comedy 
ife in rural Georgia, full of her 
hinded opinions on _ theology 
iting. Always, the letters show 
for other people and concern 
he writing that O'Connor knew 
gift. Always, the, letters are 
ul. 

inually asked to explain her 
tic fiction, O’Connor spoke of 
istic integrity as a part of, and 
able from, her Christian integ- 


Habit of Being 


ins had shifted almost to their ~ 


7 Flannery O Connor 


rity. It was the marriage of the two 
that confused the world and the church 
alike. In the context of the South, 
O’Connor wrote of terrible people and 
acts, not all of them outside the church: 
violent death, disfigured and displaced 
people, merciless cruelty. While her 
perceptions are lethally sharp and her 
humor caustic, her fiction as well as 
her correspondence lacks any trace of 
cynicism or bitterness. In one letter 
she explained her attitude: 

“I write the way I do because (not 
though) I am Catholic. This is a fact 
and nothing covers it like the bald 
statement. However, I am a Catholic 
peculiarly possessed of the modern 
consciousness, that thing Jung de- 
scribes as unhistorical, solitary, and 
guilty. To possess this within the 
church is to bear a burden, the neces- 
sary burden for the conscious Catholic. 
It’s to feel the contemporary situation 
at the ultimate level. I think that the 
Church is the only thing that is going 
to make the terrible world we are 
coming to endurable; the only thing 
that makes the Church endurable is 


that it is somehow the body of Christ 
and that on this we are fed. It seems to 
be a fact that you have to suffer as 


much from the Church as for it but if 


you believe in the divinity of Christ, 
you have to cherish the world at the 
same time that you struggle to endure 
ie 

Although she never ceased to receive 
misguided criticism and equally mis- 
guided praise from her audience (like 
one man who found Freudian symbols 
throughout her second novel, or the 
reviewer who conceded that while 
O’Connor’s style showed talent, her 
work was devoid of “spiritual con- 
tent”), she maintained “the right of the 
artist to select a negative aspect of the 
world to portray.” “As the world gets. 
more materialistic there will be more 


to select from. Of course you are only. — 


enabled to see what is black by having - 


light to see it by. . . .” Unlike many 
religious (or political or philosophical) 
writers, O’Connor thought it better to_ 


discover a meaning in her writing than | 
-to impose one on it. She strived to 


make each story “about folks” rather — 
than “a conundrum about some philo-- 
sophical problem.” Writing to a friend 


ih 


1) 


about a book she had read, O'Connor 


said, 
and its being propaganda for the side 
of the angels only makes it worse. The 
novel is an art form and ‘when you 
use it for anything other than art, you. 
pervert it.’ 


Her adherence to Catholic dogma, 


was never a hindrance but rather * ‘a 
gateway to contemplation,” It was “an _ 
instrument of freedom and not of re- 
striction. It preserves mystery for the 


human mind.” Mystery appears as a 


vital part of O’Connor’s writing, life, 
and faith. “I find it reasonable to be- 
lieve, 
beyond reason.” 

One such element 
Flannery O’Connor believed, relied on, 


even without understanding, was grace. . 


Mentioned repeatedly in her letters, it 


appears in the darkness of her stories - 


as an instant of self-revealing and God- 


given light for her characters to accept 


or spurn as they choose. Grace, as 
O’Connor perceived it, allows no mid- 
dle ground. It comes from the hand of 
the God who must be worshiped or run 
from, but will not be painlessly ignored 
(or painlessly &4acknowledged, for that 
matter). All-demanding and enclosed 
in mystery, this God loves with a 
jealous love and grants a mercy that 
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even though these beliefs are 


of ‘faith thats. 


“Her book is just propaganda 


nae 


paradoxical as her fiction. 


is anything but comfortable. Although 
at times it may feel ice cold, this grace 
most often burns like fire, stripping 
away pretenses with a thoroughness of 
justice that is foreign and devastating. 
Grace is the offer of life, purchased at 
the price of death. No wonder, then, 
that churched and unchurched alike 
feel disturbed by a vision that is as 
harsh as certain things Jesus had to 
say when he was here on earth. 

Once a reader has made initial ac- 
quaintance with O’Connor’s fiction, 
these letters are valuable in illuminating 
her darkly bizarre stories. They reveal 
some of the people, instances, and 
philosophies she used for sources. The 
letters discuss the ideas that the author 
was working with and responding to. 

This collection provides the best bio- 


_ ‘graphical information currently avail- 
_ able. Although O’Connor’s passion for 


peafowl is widely known, how many 
people know of her respect for W. C. 
Fields? She is as intriguing as—though 


considerably more likeable than—any ~ 


She is almost as 
She de- 


of her characters. 


 spised sentimentality, vie wed “the the- 


j 
i 


_ories” (i.e., literary criticism) as “worse 


than the furies,” and said that talk of 
the Loneliness of the Artist made her 
sick. She knew her mind, and she saw 
how foolish people can be. At the same 
time she never disdained to respond to 
the silliest letters, or flinched from be- 
lieving that the church spoke, unfail- 
ingly, the will of God. O’Connor’s let- 
ters are entertaining and educational 
as they reveal her knowledge and opin- 
ions of other authors’ works, and 
sometimes of the authors themselves. 

Perhaps most valuable of all, these 
letters can begin to teach something 
about fiction, particularly Christian 
fiction: what it is, and what it is not. 
She spoke not only of narrative tech- 
nique and story endings, she spoke of 


original sin and of God’s mercy and . 
justice as possibly shown in fiction. 


Relentlessly Flannery O’Connor pur- 
sued her writing in an age when many 
Christian artists take the easy way out. 
They compromise their art in the name 
of the God who, O’Connor believed, 
when he gives talent, expects it to be 
returned to him increased. What she 
believed, she lived. Her faith and her 
works are evident. 


Mrs. Sunday’s 


Problem 


Mrs. Sunday’s Problem and Other 
Stories by Harold Fickett. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 158 pp. cloth, $6.95. 


MITATION isn’t a bad thing. The 

old masters formed schools in 

which to apprentice young paint- 

ers to imitate their style. Christ 
commanded his disciples to imitate 
him. Literary artists imitate their pre- 
decessors with varying intent, and with 
varying degrees of seriousness and 
success. 

Clearly, Harold Fickett has been 
influenced by Flannery O’Connor who, 
in turn, was influenced by Francois 
Mauriac. Fickett quotes both for his 
epigraph. Terminology in his introduc- 
tion (an apologetic to wary Christians, 
titled “Why Fiction?”) belongs in part 
to her, as does his plotting technique. 
The overall effect of his stories, how- 
ever, is unlike anything O’Connor has 
written. 

Each of the six stories in this collec- 
tion takes up-the life of a different 
congregation member of the fictional 
First Baptist Church of San Carino in 
Los Angeles. It’s a good idea, but it 
also gives a clue to a main weakness 
in the work. Would the stories hold 
the interest of anyone outside Chris- 
tian circles? Possibly this narrowness 
is just what Fickett wanted. After all, 
people in the church need art’s chal- 
lenges and portraits as muchas. if not 
more than, the world at large. 

In my opinion, however, artists in 
the church cannot afford to limit them- 
selves to an audience which, at core, 
agrees with them. Granted, the church 
(ideally) has ears to hear and eyes to 
see. Its members have the similarity 
of experience to understand.’ Yet good 
art should speak, if not to “the masses,” 
then at least to more than the few. 

Fickett is correct in his introduction 
when he states that a story teller merits 
hearing in proportion to his or her 
craftsmanship. This isa premise that 
Christian artists, whether painters, dra- 
matists, or poets, have not taken seri- 
ously enough. The failing is still evi- 
dent. Much of the lack in Christian art 
reflects a faultiness of presuppositions 
(such as art being a means rather than 


any kind of end). That lack m 
be attributed either to. the 
scant artistic heritage or to its f 
to tap other resources—art th 
“Christian” in a somewhat } 
sense. 4 

Although Fickett’s intentioy 
mirable, in fact, the author 
only partially and occasional 
execution of his art. His grea’ 
scientiousness doesn’t save him | 
from the pitfalls into which Ch 
artists (and immature artists of 
sort) frequently fall. The plots 
seem contrived, while the nap 
tends to be cumbrous, weighe 
by theological musings. Huma 
tivation is reduced by the very ata 
to explain it. Descriptive passages 
neither illuminate character 


aways”) mar the narrative. Wr 
said to “tip their hand” when 
an image to imply a wealth of mé; 
then go on to divulge that meanit n 
maturely. Explanation i is a poors 
tute when images and details hay 
strength to convey meaning. T 
their rightful work. A good exe 
occurs in the last story when thé 
rator first describes a room, then. : 
that it “had the feeling of a lo 
unnecessarily adding “a forbiddi i 
mosphere of storage, a place. 4 
human beings became objects | 
kept” (p. 153). i 

It isn’t always easy to let truth 
for itself, to let an audience st 
with nuances of meaning. Truth: 
so subtle as to be wholly miscons| 
and people can be so stiff-neck 
distracted as to miss what, if it 
a snake, would have bitten them, © 
the church knows that it sta 
special relationship to Truth, it) 
trust the strength of truth in whe 
form it takes, rather than trust its 
helping hand. 

Flannery O’Connor, as quote 
Fickett, wrote: “The basis of i 
truth, both in matter and in modé 
person who aims after art in his# 
aims after truth, in an imagitl 
sense, no more and no less.” The¢ 
tian artist must be careful not t 
labor, with strokes that are gross t 
than deft, the portrayal of truth | 
detriment of art. To do so is ulti 
to the detriment of truth. ; | 


Lauren Foltz is a young 
writer at work on _ her first 


‘Christians in Art 
st I’m coming free of some of 
t, thanks in part to Radix and 
ine . Paterson’s “Walking by 
Sea Breakers” (July/August). 
beriences in the church nearly 
y own. For years ‘I’ve been 
led, fragmented person because 
y art as an ego-centered indul- 
ith no redeeming function. 
article clarifies for me the im- 
le of Christians doing art at a 
len urges to vent my talents are 
ly erupting. Her words are en- 
g; they lend direction to what 
therwise have become secular. 
all I need is to find others who 
) join me in a support group. 
| out there interested in doing 
Theater with masks for starters? 
write me at P.O. Box 1501, 
10, Ca. 94965. 


Carolee Staggs Petersen 


Personalism 


nd the Theodore Roszak inter- 
teresting but slightly in midair 
.Somehow I was left with the 
hat he has missed the “fallen- 
f organizational monasticism 
thile Francis lived, the Francis- 
ere perverted) and has defined 
lism outside of Christ and the 
ndments and the beatitudes. I 
rsonalism as a philosophy dan- 
A term that Jean Vanier uses, 
aring,” is much more grounded 
ar. Community could not be so 
‘to Roszak if he chose to share 
with the poor, rejected, and 
of our society . . .Doing that, 
se, only makes sense if we don’t 
ht of the cross—the symbol that 
our brothers and sisters is the 
and the outcome. Christian 
alism” is not a “human poten- 
chnology, thank God. 


Bob Jones 

Matthew House Fellowship 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Canada 


| God and the Scientists 


July/August 1979 issue is the 
ave seen. It clearly shows a great 
f concern and sincerity about 
ental moral and religious is- 
/hile I have no specific quarrrel 


"ie 

i 

yay 
‘ 


with “God and the Scientists,” you 
might wish to balance Robert Jastrow’s 
account with the analysis of my friend 
and colleague, Stanley Jaki, whose 
works on the subject should, in my 
judgment, be made available to a wider 
audience. He is professor of history 
and science at Seton Hall University. 


His books include The Relevance of: 


Physics. His combined training as a 
physicist and as a Benedictine priest, 
together with a lifetime of work on the 
subject, has yielded a level of insight 
whose conclusions ought to be made 
available to your readers. 


Arno A. Penzias 
Holmdel, N.J. 


Arno Penzias and Robert W. Wilson 
of the Bell Telephone Labs shared the 
1978 Nobel prize for physics for dis- 
covering the background radiation de- 
scribed in the Arveson-Hearn Radix 
article (July/August 1979). The radia- 
tion seems to provide convincing evi- 
dence for the “big bang” theory of the 
universe’s origin.—Ed. 


The article “God and the Scientists: 
Reflections on the Big Bang” by Paul 
Arveson and Walter Hearn (July— 
August) is clearly and coherently writ- 
ten, in a- manner which makes it read- 
able by non-scientists (or even perhaps 
by anti-scientists), and it deals with a 
fascinating recent development in the 
scientific community’s speculations on 
the question of origins. Authors Arveson 
and Hearn have acutely picked up on 
the fact that in cosmology today there 
is a great deal of metaphysics/religious 
belief or antireligious presupposition 
as well as a certain amount of physics. 
That the scientists are beginning to 
realize this, and that their reactions to 
it are not always honest or rational, is 
a fact of considerable relevance for 
Christians interested in the relation 
between science and Christian faith. 
The authors have done a very fine piece 
or reportorial writing. 

The authors might be interested to 
know that the erosion of Fred Hoyle’s 
integrity as a scientist is of much older 
date than 1978. In 1956 he delivered 
a lecture to the Caltech chapter of the 
Sigma Xi Society in which he stated 
that his original motivation for devel- 
oping his version of the steady-state 
hypothesis was the conviction that ac- 
ceptance of the “big bang” idea forced 
him to consider the concept of God. 
His commitment‘to atheism has thus 


been a determinant of his scientific 
ideas for essentially his whole career. 
Moreover, it has led him into a number 
of highly farcical and unscholarly public. 
statements, including the bizarre and 
ignorant notion that the doctrine of 
the Trinity evolved from ideas asso- 
ciated with the sun, moon, and (the 
invisible) ecliptic line by the ancient 
peoples who built places like Stone- 
henge I (see Hoyle’s interpretation of 
Stonehenge as a device for forecasting 
eclipses). 

The point made by authors Arveson 
and Hearn, that not all the scientists 
are really committed to truth, that is, 
when it puts their philosophical views 
in jeopardy, is an important one, and 
they have made it very well indeed. 

In a low-key but still definite way, 
the authors go further, and also push 


the view that the “big bang” deserves 
consideration (and possibly adoption?) 


as evidence for the Creator’s role in the 
world. That is obviously a respectable 
view, One seen as an option not only by 
believers in God, but also by agnostics 
like Robert Jastrow. The Biblical quo- 
tations at the start of the article make 
it clear that the authors see such an 
outcome in the development of science 
as a fulfillment of the Biblical view 
that the physical universe has plenty to _ 
say to the person who listens carefully. 

There is no point in my stressing the 
dangers of parking one’s creed on any 
particular scientific view, since the au- 
thors have shown their awareness of 
this by ample citations from scientists 
who are Christians and who stress such 
dangers as a major reason for not 
adopting the “big bang” as “Creation.” 
I would, however, remind the authors 
that such dangers are indeed real if 
there is no clear recognition that (in — 
spite of the failure of many scientists 
themselves) science does have its own 
traditions of integrity and authenticity 
which should not be tampered with in 
favor of a particular religious view 
(witness the case of H. M. Morris’s 
attack on the value of science to sup- 
port his “flood geology”). Not everyone 
can tell the difference between an honest 
commitment to a particular interpreta- 
tion of data, and the sifting of data to 
fit preconceived ideas; it is a matter of 
personal competence and intellectual 
integrity. The authors are marketing,a 
heady wine which can make the incau- 
tious not merely cheerful, but totally 
intoxicated. 

My own view is somewhat more 
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complicated. Fundamentally I am sym- 
pathetic to the Arveson and Hearn 
view that at some point the develop- 
ment of science must come up against 
truth which points beyond science it- 
self. Science is “natural philosophy” 
and we can never know where physics 
ends and philosophy or religion begins. 
It seems to me that this continuity is 
___ a Biblical view (as the authors’ quota- 
tions from Psalms and Romans im- 
: plied). However, my sympathy is a 
critical one: 1 would be rather pleased 
if it should turn out that the “big bang” 
ue is really the divine Fingerprint at last, 
but (a) I will not make my pleasure at 
such an outcome a basis for not contin- 
4? _uing to examine evidence for alterna- 
what: tive hypotheses, and (4) | insist on this 
oe somewhat vague but nevertheless real 
= idea of traditions of authenticity and 
paar in science as science, which 
I also think is ultimately a Biblically 
P roitndled idea. So my pleasure is subject 
_ to review and possibly to disappoint- 
; - ment in the long term, simply because 
2 real science is not yet dead. 
a I noted with approval the interest of 
“the authors in the historical roots of 
te: science, a subject which I am convinced 
is extremely important. My essay “The 
3 Spiritual Dimensions of Science” [pub- 
es lished in Carl F. Henry’s Symposium 
oe volume Horizons of Science (Harper 
ee and Row, 1978)] shares this interest: 
and I would especially like to draw at- 
- itention to the pioneering scholarship 
a of Professor R. Hooykaas on the his- 
Wea -torical/religious roots of the scientific 
48 tradition, especially its relation to the 
nominalist side of the medieval contro- 
_versies in philosophy. 


Walter R. Thorson 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Can T. his Novel Be Christian? 


“Can a novel be Christian?” ask 
Alice and Kenneth Hamilton in their 
recent Radix article reviewing John 

_ Updike’s A Month of Sundays (May- 

_ June 1979). Like them, I am sure the 
answer is yes. The Hamiltons’ skillful 
reasoning and linguistic finesse con- 
-vinced me in advance that Updike had 
written a Christian novel. 

Then I had a week’s vacation and 
took the book along. It left me wonder- 
ing. 

Updike’s competence in constructing 


his unusual plot is evident throughout. . 


His cleverness attracts. His main char- 
acter, Thomas Marshfield, is engaging. 
But what makes a novel Christian? A 
number of statements made by Up- 
dike’s wayward minister in his month- 
long journal ring with gospel truth: 

. these miracles—-they happened 
as surely as any event in the Gospels 
happened. . .” 

“The world presses us toward despair 
and forgetfulness of God.” 

“From the first Thanksgiving, ours 
is the piety of the full belly; we pray 
with our stomachs, while our hands do 
mischief, and our heads indict the 
universe.” : 

“To those who find no faith within 
themselves, I say no seed is so dry it 
does not hold the code. of life within 
it, and except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit. Blessed, blessed are the poor 
in spirit.” 

Marshfield, as he describes himself, 
“brims still, alas, with faith” (italics 
mine). Like the Biblical poet overflow- 
ing with images of God’s omnipresence 
(Psalm 139), Marshfield cannot get rid 
of his belief in an ultimate Certainty. 
Early in the narrative, however, which 
is actually his journal written in the 
southwestern retreat motel to which he 
has been sentenced, Marshfield records 
his “will to be tempted.” 


Those who seek temptation of course . 


find it. One after another, the reader 
learns, women in Marshfield’s congre- 
gation back home discovered him a 
ready counselor and sex partner. 

Jesus called his era an adulterous 
generation, Marshfield notes, but was 
kind toward the woman taken in adul- 
tery. “Neither do I condemn you.” Fur- 
ther, Marshfield reasons, the Old Tes- 
tament abounds with recognition that 
adultery was a fact of life even in 
Moses’ day—and it continues into our 
own. Therefore we can accept it in 
ourselves as well. The reader of his 
journal becomes a voyeur, hearing and 
seeing Marshfield’s infidelities in ever- 
surfacing detail. 

It is “Not, you say, a very edifying 
or conclusive narrative. A man pub- 
licly pledged to goodness and fidelity 
scorns his wife, betrays one mistress, 
is [impotent] with another, exploits the 
trust and unhappiness of some who 
come to him for ‘guidance, . . . and 
through it all evinces no distinct 
PUilin, se oe 


Yet to the adulterous woma 
said, “Go, and sin no more” ( 
11). Marshfield read no further 
John 8:10. The reader sees no re 
ance in Marshfield, as Updike ae 
only regret that his future optio: 
promiscuity will undoubtedly bec 
ished. Right up to the end ¢ 
journal (and the end of the book 
only interest in women is direct’ 
ward the probability of their ; 
availability—his wife Jane in hi. 
being the sole exception. ; 

Who would question Updike’s | 
to entice the reader? Certainly A / 
of Sundays is a novel of ambigy 
and certainly for all Christians in* 
faith is deepening, life is apt te 
erate ambiguity. But is a novel Chi 
if it claims to portray life as i 
prosaic and confusing, full of tey 
tions and pitfalls, griefs and deg 
tions—but stops there, without an 
or touch of transcendence on th 
erable (or exuberant) sinner’s 
Mine? Marshfield’s? 

To be Christian a novel must 
how evidence hope, the realjl 
“something more.” The light th 
times touches every human being 
1:9) must in some sense be seen | 
Christian novelist as capable of - 
forming life, bringing at least a w 
and requiring on-gow 
pentance whenever one spurns it 
cious bestowal. Each person red 
that grace partially and ambigu. 
We often turn from it. But all 

“Repent, and believe the gos 
The two are somehow connecte¢ 
Thomas Marshfield only believed 

Having lived through his mor 
banishment, Marshfield concludi 
stay with what surely cannot be: 
than a crude male fantasy: the ii 
sionate seduction of Ms. Prynn 
supervisor of that desert establish 
Ahead lies Marshfield’s return 
to middle America and Decem| bi 
spair (read: sexual curtailment). 
lieth Thomas and his mate Jano 
writes, “petrified in the Lord’ 
vice. . . .In the land of my py 
the shortest day of the year | 
proaching, and Somebody’s birthdi 
the little fellow who never mana 
blow out all of the candles.” — 

Obviously that small Somebods 
not the God of Christmas i incarn} 
Somehow Marshfield eluded the 
miracle he believed in. q 


Christopher d 
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E WANTED OUR FIRST ISSUE IN 1980 To 
Ws what we’ve been taught in the 60s and "7(f 
to help prepare us for what’s ahead. 

Kathleen Cleaver, whose husband Eldridge we inter 
viewed several years ago, discussed with us her perceptio 
of social changes in America over the last decade and t 
personal changes she’s gone through (p.4 ). 

One of Kathleen’s central concerns has been race relatior 
in the U.S. That is also a central concern of Radix contrit 
uting editor John Perkins. He challenges the church to gd 
beyond guilt for our past. He explains some of the reason 
for that guilt and suggests positive steps we can take i 
the future toward the unity of the Christian body (p.17 

Tom Sine contrasts some current popular responses ti 
the future with the Biblical ones and offers some directio 
for the church as it faces a new decade (p.13). 

Ron Enroth, a long-time friend of the Berkeley Christia 
Coalition, has allowed us to excerpt from his new book o 
the cults in Counterpoint (p.10). In his article he looks ¢ 
the implications that current cult activity has for ou 
society. 4 

Miriam Adeney’s review of Christianity in Culture raise 
some important questions for us all on the interaction be 
tween the message of the gospel and our own presuppes i 
(pezay 

You have our best wishes for the year ahead. 


Sharon Gallag C 
for the Radix 


HINK THAT this experience you are having of losing 
bur faith, or as you think, of having lost it, is an exper- 
Ince that in the long run belongs to faith; or at least it 
belong to faith if faith is still valuable to you, and it 
be or you would not have written me about this. 
don’t know how the kind of faith required of a Chris- 
living in the 20th century can be at all if it is not 
nded on this experience that you are having right now 
nbelief. This may be the case always and not just in 
20th century. Peter said, “Lord, I believe. Help my un- 
*f.” It is the most natural and most human and most 
lizing prayer in the Gospels, and I think it is the 
dation prayer of faith. 

a freshman in college you are bombarded with new 
s, or rather pieces of ideas, new frames of reference, 
tivation of the intellectual life which is only beginning, 
which is already running ahead of your lived experi- 
|. After a year of this, you think you cannot believe. 
are just beginning to realize how difficult it is to have 
i and the measure of a commitment to it, but you are 
young to decide you don’t have faith just because you 
you can’t believe. 
bout the only way we know whether we believe or not 
y what we do, and | think from your letter that you 
not take the path of least resistance in this matter and 
»ly decide that you have lost your faith and that there 
othing you can do about it. 
ne result of the stimulation of your intellectual life that 
s place in college is usually a shrinking of the imagina- 
life. This sounds like a paradox, but I have often found 
) be true. Students get so bound up with difficulties 
| as reconciling the clashing of so many different faiths 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, etc., that they cease to 
- for God in other ways. 
obert Bridges once wrote Gerard Manley Hopkins and 
'd him to tell him how he, Bridges, could believe. He 
t have expected from Hopkins a long philosophical 
ver. Hopkins wrote back, “Give alms.” ‘He was trying 
y to Bridges that God is to be experienced in Charity 
e sense of love for the divine image in human beings). 


one of her hearers was a young 
poet Which aken by what she had to say, and by her pres- 
y ence. Too shy to go up after the address, he wrote to her 
y at home a little later, and received the following reply. 


“over the years, a sense of the immense sweep of creation, 


an Be Ne at Emory 


Don’t get so entangled with intellect tal difficulties that 
you fail to look for God in this way. _ h 

The intellectual difficulties have to be met, however, and 
you will be meeting them for the rest of your life. When 
you get a reasonable hold on one, another will come to 
take its place. At one time, the clash of the different world 
religions was a difficulty for me. Where you have absolute 
solutions, however, you have no need of faith. Faith is what 
you have in the absence of knowledge. The reason this 
clash doesn’t bother me any longer is because | have got, 


of the evolutionary process in everything, of how incom- 
prehensible God must necessarily be to be the God of 
heaven and earth. You can’t fit the Almighty into your 
intellectual categories. 

I might suggest that you look into some of the works. ar ‘ 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (The Phenomenon of Man — 
et al.). He was a paleontologist—helped to discover Peking — 
man—and also a man of God. I don’t suggest you go to. 
him for answers but for different questions, for that stretch- _ 
ing of the imagination that you need to make you a skeptic — 
in the face of much that you are learning, much of which is — 
new and shocking but which when boiled down becomes — 
less so and takes its place in the general scheme of things. — 

What kept me a skeptic in college was precisely my — 
Christian faith. It always said: wait, don’t bite on this, get 
a wider picture, continue to read. — eee 

If you want your faith, you have to work for it. It is 
a gift, but for very few is it a gift given without any demand 
for equal time devoted to its cultivation. For every book | 
you read that is anti-Christian, make it your business to 
read one that presents the other side of the picture; if one 
isn’t satisfactory, read others. 

Don’t think that you have to abandon reason to be a 
Christian. A book that might help you is The Unity of 
Philosophical Experience by Etienne Gilson. Another ts 
Newman’s The Grammar of Assent. To find out about 
faith, you have to go to the people who have it and you 
have to go to the most intelligent ones if you are going to — 


continued on page 31 
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An Interview with Kathleen Cleavel 


The former Communications Secretary of the 
Black Panther Party discusses her past and future. 


RADIX: Where did you grow up? 

KATHLEEN CLEAVER: I was born in Dallas, Texas, 
but I lived all over the world. My father was a sociologist 
who worked in world community development projects. 
I lived in Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, Alabama, India, 
Philippines—lots of different places, third world countries. 
In Africa, Asia, and primarily the South of the United 
States from Texas to Baltimore. But I went to school in 
New York. 

RADIX: How do you think all that traveling in third 
world countries affected you? . 

K. CLEAVER: Well, one thing, it did not give me a ma- 
terialistic outlook on life, because in the third world the 
people are extremely poor. The standard of living in those 
countries is quite different from the industrialized coun- 
tries’ standard of living. People are much more caught up 


KATHLEEN CLEAVER was interviewed by Radix editor Sharon 
Gallagher and Marguerite Smith, a researcher with the Spiritual 
Counterfeits Project. Marguerite and her husband Thee Smith 
formerly worked with the Eldridge Cleaver Crusades. 


in very ancient traditions. They have values that have with 
stood centuries and centuries of foreign domination. A; 
the time we went to these countries the people had just re 
cently become independent. So I’d say I grew up in coun 
tries where there were strong nationalist movements. Ther 
was a strong sense that people had a right to rise up ans 
change age-old problems. 

All these countries were black countries—I mean, ther 
were brown-skinned people living there, and the powe 
that had controlled these countries were white countrie: 
That had an effect on me in the sense that it gave me th 
view that colonial domination could be gotten rid of, | 
wasn’t something that anyone had to submit themselves té 

The schools I went to.in high school and college empha 
sized progressive and radical-type changes in society. I wer 
to a Quaker high school and to Oberlin and Barnard ¢ 
an undergraduate, so I developed, you might say, a chang 
oriented and radical- point of view. 

RADIX: How has that desire for change been affecte 
by your relationship with the Lord? 

K. CLEAVER: The stimulus to get involved in a move 
ment for change first came during a period of my life whe 
I was in high school in a Quaker environment, a Christia 
environment, that emphasized activism, passive resistance: 
and support for the civil rights movement that Marti 
Luther King led. That was what influenced me in the b 
ginning. So it was not necessarily my relationship with th 
Lord, but the teachings of the social gospel and the d 
mands of brotherly love which instigated my involveme 

A lot of people overlook the fact that the civil rig 
movement started as a Christian movement. Although | 
first people looked upon it as just a southern phenomena 
confronting southern problems, it wasn’t. By the time I g 
more active in the movement, in 1966, it had scattered ovi 
into the North. People were talking about school situation 
as well as about ending police brutality and improving e 
ployment and other opportunities for blacks. That mare 
on Washington in ’63 was a march for jobs and housin 
So those were the issues, the concrete issues that the Chrr 
tians in the movement were focusing on. At that time the 
were regarded as secular issues. | got most involved in tl 
Black Panther Party, which was a purely secular orga 
zation with no religious requirements one way or the oth 
I'd say the overwhelming majority of Panthers believed | 
God, but it wasn’t a very active belief. They didn’t go1 
church. 

RADIX: Did they see their involvement in the Panthi 
Party coming out of an awareness and desire for justi 
rather than a Christian calling? 

K. CLEAVER: The Black Panther Party was overtly) 
black nationalist organization. So the impetus to join wi 
to band together an oppressed group that was all of op 
state of mind. In a colonized country, like in India « 


ave been ihe inal subjects, the na- 
ns oreigners, In America we didn’t really 
‘It wasn’t native against. foreigner, but it was one 
ry: of native against another category of native. No 
wasn’t into black power and black pride would 
| to join the Black Panthers. 

ADIX: How do ou understand your calling to work 
justice since you have returned to this country and 
lecome a Christian? 

CLEAVER: Well, let’s put it this way. When I was 
active in the civil rights and black power movements, 
€ same time other people were involved in the antiwar 
ement, the secular frame of mind stated that you as 
dividual had to do something about those PODS. 


at this point I don’t have any 
conceived notions of how to go 

ut working for social justice. I see 
at in all of the progress toward 
ocial change in the United States the 
st dynamic progress has always 

en made by Christians. 


rwise they wouldn’t be changed. There was a tremen- 
us pressure and burden upon people to change things, 
m what I would call a humanistic attitude. People have 
n outlook on life in which human beings are on center 
age; they are the most important thing. They are the de- 
erminants of what their own destiny is. All these move- 
ents partake to,some extent of this philosophy. 

‘After becoming a Christian | saw that there is a fallacy 
that philosophy in the sense that it overlooks what God’s 
lentions are. It’s one thing to say “I am carrying out 
od’s intentions,” but it’s another thing to find out what 
d’s intentions are. | mean, these people who claim to 
arry out God’s intentions rarely go back and check with 
sod to see what he’s interested in. You know, does he have 
different plan? So the secular movements had basically 
milar ideas and ideologies, like what was called the liberal 
oalition of labor, churches, blacks, and a few others. That 
oalition is all shattered now. It collapsed. It was not based 
n God’s agenda. It was based on what from their human- 
stic framework they had decided was best politically. 
Maybe what they had decided and what God wants is the 
ame thing. But at this point I don’t have any preconceived 
otions of how to go about working for social justice. I see 
hat in all of the progress toward social change in the 
inited States the most dynamic progress has always been 
ade by Christians in areas of abolition of slavery, wo- 
ien’s emancipation, ending segregation, and other issues. 
RADIX: Child labor laws. . . 

. CLEAVER: Yes, and abuse of immigrants—any key 
ocial issue that’s come into focus has had a tremendous 
mber of Christians involved. But the Christians never 
me out and took credit: “This is my Christian move- 
t.” They were just activists. When I became a Christian 
as partially based on the realization that some of the 
nost outstanding black nationalists, or what I call black 
nalist heroes, had been Christians. Frederick Douglass 


‘wanted a dictator. They already had a dictator, a czar, s¢ 


_and of itself, not by becoming a Christian. When you func 


and Harriet Tubman were Christians. | could see their in- 
volvement in the movement to end slavery in a different 
perspective; they were doing what they saw was right to 
serve God, to fulfill justice, and to live by the command- 
ments they had accepted. So then, realizing that there was _ 
no conflict in being a black nationalist or social activist | 
and a Christian made it possible for me to accept Jesus | 
Christ. Prior to that, | would say oyer a period from the | 
time I was 18 until about 28, I felt there was a conflict and 
1 had become an atheist. ~ 

One thing that became very noticeable is that all condie. 
tions are not immediately changeable. It is not. automatic — 
that just because you bind together and everybody agrees 
and you jump up and down and make a lot of noise that. 
things are going to change. I heard Solzhenitsyn in a tele-. 
vision interview in France and he said revolution may or 
may not bring justice. That was shocking to me because 
at least while I was involved in our movement in the Unite 
States, we had never considered that people who we 
fighting for justice might end up accomplishing somethin 
else. That thought had never dawned on me, but anyon 
who had experienced Stalinization in the Soviet Uni 
knows that. They didn’t, start a revolution because the: 


that wasn’t the point. But that’s how it ended up—becaus 
whenever there is total anarchy, when there are a | 
conflicting economic and social and political progr 
the one that wins is not necessarily the one that is going t 
bring the greatest justice. The winner is probably the 
that is going to bring the greatest oppression. 
The Bolsheviks were totally amoral in what means the 
use to go about taking power. The Black Panther Part 
was much more conversant with Bolshevik methods tha 
Christian methods because the Christian methods empha 
size nonviolence. The whole climate of suffering and 
rifice that Martin Luther King exemplified didn’t | ap 
to most people who joined the Black Panther Party 
seemed like a way to subject yourself to more torment, 
they wanted to put an end to it right away. ers 
I became disaffected with the revolutionary appr 
of the 60s by becoming more aware of its inadequacies 


tion in the movements from a secular and atheistic viev 
point you quickly become exhausted because you do 
have any ability to refresh yourself. Whereas if you ar 
a Christian your whole purpose for being involved is dif- 
ferent. The inadequacies that made me lose interest were 
the things that others could say were humanist. It was 
centered on human beings and what they could do and~ 
who they were. Yet human beings are basically rotten. 

RADIX: That was your persuasion at the time? oh 

K: CLEAVER: No, I found it out later. At that time | 
I thought they were just dandy. 

RADIX: So, then, was it a matter of seeing failings of 
individuals? 

K. CLEAVER: Maybe. During the civil rights movertient ; 
there was a sense of moral superiority, that what the people 
were claiming should be, was better than what existed. For 
example, that the methods they used were better than those 
of the oppressor. The whole approach was to shame the 
oppressors into freedom, shame them to the point that they 
couldn’t live with themselves by continuing to oppress. But 


The United States claims to be for 
democracy and justice and all these 
things but then it supports governments 
around the world that are for the 
opposite just because they agree to 

be against the Soviet Union. 


that only affects people who are sensitive. It doesn’t work 


on everybody. 

The frustration that produced led me and quite a few 
other people to a much harsher approach. | said to myself, 
“Well, the whole moral approach isn’t going to work. You 
have to use a very political and very violent, brutal ap- 
proach. That’ll work because then people will know that 
if they oppose you they'll have to pay for it.” The result was 
that we got the whole weight of the government down on 
us. They said, “Yes, that will work, so we'll get rid of you 
before you have a chance to make it work.” I’d say that 
many of the people in the revolutionary movement who 
were put under that kind of pressure didn’t really stand up 
against those pressures well. Their character deficiencies 
stood out. They’d lie and steal and have very erratic rela- 
tionships with their friends. That happens in any revolu- 
tionary movement; it’s impossible to have a moral and 
well-structured family life under circumstances of war. 

But seeing that, | said, “Well, wait a minute. How can 
people who live like this improve conditions for other 
people? It’s the idea of setting an example. You have to be 
above and beyond a lot of things. If you’re going to put an 


end to capitalist robbery, how can you turn around ang 
steal from your friends?” 

RADIX: Can you give us dates when that kind of aware. 
ness was growing in you? 

K. CLEAVER: Yes. When I was in France, from 1979 
to 1975, we had been expelled from the Black Panthe 
Party and weren’t involved in any movement at all. We 
were living as underground refugees in France. 

RADIX: J remember from Eldridge’s description of tha 
time that it was an incredibly grim time, and that most o 
the people he was seeing there were folks who had kind 0; 
washed out and didn’t have the power and the access té 
implement their dreams. 

K. CLEAVER: Well, that’s what refugees in exile are 
One of the exiles we knew while we were in France, th 
present prime minister of Iran, had been in France for 1§ 
years. It looked like the Shah would never be gone fro 
Iran and this man would just rot away in France. Welll 
things change. But also, while we were there, a lot of situa 
tions were changing. In Spain, Franco died, and the Portu: 
guese revolution took place. The Greeks threw out th 
colonels and reinstated democracy. So things were in % 
state of flux. 

What was so frustrating was that Eldridge couldn’t ge 
his situation to change. 

I think Camus said that a revolutionary ends up bein; 
either a policeman or a rebel. Once the cause of revolutior 
wins, the ones. who were revolutionaries become thi 
administrators—they become the government. But thos 
who don’t agree become rebels again and then the sam 
government they helped get in power now wants to cho} 
their heads off. 

The whole thing is based on humanism: eliminating Goi 
from any consideration. It’s all “we'll do it ourselves. We’v 
got the equipment. We know what’s happening. We don 
need to check with the Creator to find out how best to g; 
about it.” That’s the fundamental mistake of the revolu 
tionary ideologies. Communism is a bit worse because | 
is a form of enslaving people through their own effort¢ 
The state is going to take over and own the entire countr 
and all the people and all the resources. That’s the pre 
scription for disaster, because the state is nothing but t 
magnification of all the problems of the human being. It! 
a whole bunch of human beings bound together into ad 
ministrative machinery that eliminates God. There’s ni 
recall. The only place you can go for anything is to t 
state. And since they’ve said that God doesn’t exist, there 
no concept of mercy. 

If the state doesn’t provide it, you just can’t get it, b 
cause people have already surrendered their possession 
and resources and will in the name of a communal syste 
That’s the kind of problem that in America we would ca 
fascism. We would call that situation a fascist situation 
a dictatorship, and the movement that | was a part of wa 
totally opposed to that. 

RADIX: How did you meet Eldridge? 

K. CLEAVER: I met him at a student conference. He wa 
a speaker and I was one of the organizers for a blac 
student conference at Fisk University. 

RADIX: Had you been involved with the Panther 
before? 

K. CLEAVER: No. At that time the Panthers were onl 


ifornia. I was living in Georgia. 
DIX: Just after you came back from exile. I saw an 
erview. There had been some rumor that Eldridge had 
some a Christian and in the interview you were saying 
wasn't a Christian. What was his situation then? 

.. CLEAVER: He didn’t tell me he’d become a Chris- 
n. | read it in the L.A. Times and said no, that couldn’t 
ssibly be true. I read a story that said Chuck Colson, Tex 
tson, and Eldridge Cleaver had become converts in jail. 
aid, “This is sickening.” Especially the way it was pro- 
ted. It was like saying to the average American that Tex 
itson, Chuck Colson, and Eldridge Cleaver were hor- 
le. They didn’t distinguish that one is on the right, one 
on the left, one’s a total maniac, apolitical. They were 
people who were too extreme and who really are prob- 
iy similar in that they’re people who are totally devoted 
whatever ideal they serve. They give total and complete 
ication. They’re energetic and resourceful. And that 
htens most people. Most people’s lives are much more 
tttered. So these people are all fanatics, and fanatics 
ther average citizens. I didn’t like the article either. | 
n't like that kind of fanatic. 

RADIX: Then did you just talk to Eldridge and find out 
ut he had become a Christian? 

K. CLEAVER: Yes, but he didn’t want people to know 
pause he felt they would make more fun of him than they 
eady had. He thought that all the problems we were 
ing trying to raise money to pay legal fees would just 
worse because people would say, “Wow, he’s really lost 
mind now.” When we were in the Panther Party, it hap- 
ned at times that someone would go to jail and become 
Phristian. We said that was a pure and total cop-out, that 
ry just said that to, get favor with the judge. We were 
ally disgusted with them because it didn’t happen until 
er they went to jail. That was the whole point. 

RADIX: Did you in fact have trouble with the legal fees? 
K. CLEAVER: We had enormous trouble. When we 
e back we didn’t have any income, and the lawyers were 
iming fees like $200,000. So finally Eldridge signed a 
tract for a book and out of the advance he was able to 
e a lawyer. He fired him shortly after he got out, how- 
r, because they didn’t see eye to eye. The big problem 
s being unable to be outside, unable to get out on bail. 
ce he was out of jail he had more freedom in selecting 
yyers, in talking to people, and that’s basically what 
olved the financial problem. 

RADIX: When you actually found out that he was a 
iristian, what was your reaction? 

. CLEAVER: Oh, that he’d just gotten tired and worn 
t and had run out of ideas. I thought he’d just fallen back 
something old, not really decrepit, but old-fashioned. 
wasn’t interested. I felt that there was still room for a 
mcommunist American radical political solution to social 
pblems. That’s a very cherished idea in California. It 
‘shard and people don’t want to give it up even in the 
re of evidence that people will not be able to come up 
th workable solutions. Nobody wants to believe it won’t 
irk—because if you believe that it won't, then you say, 
Vell, what am I here for?” You have to reevaluate 
srything. 

Now I understand why there was such intense antagonism 
ward Eldridge: in becoming a Christian he challenged 


the whole philosophical groundwork that the radical move- 
ment, and the whole educational system is built on. Kids 
who had grown up in the ’50s and ’60s were told that they 
had it all wrong. So they got very mad. They didn’t want 
to hear that. And so they laid all these epithets on him: 


“He’s a right-winger. He made a deal. He’s a CIA agent.” 


I didn’t have that kind of reaction. I thought Christians 


were nice, but they just didn’t do much. The only thing — 


they liked to do was sing and pray. So I was stunned by 
the hostile reaction from the public, the press, and people 


I met when Eldridge became a Christian. That upset me. 


even more. 
One of my friends who was working on his defense com- 


mittee said the whole concept of our revolutionary move- 


ment was that people should have freedom. That includes 
the freedom to change their ideas, and freedom to believe 


anything they want. When she and I saw how hostile the 


left was toward people who want to believe differently, that 
was it. It was the last straw. I thought, well, forget it. 
They’re just narrow-minded. They’re like any other sect. 
They only want to relate to people who believe exactly as 


they do. That’s sterile. If you listen only to people who > 
agree with you you'll never learn where you missed the — 


boat. So I was glad his becoming a Christian put an end 
to a lot of associations that I would have called friendships 


before, but that were actually just associations. | was de- weak 
lighted to be disassociated with people who were so . * 


narrow-minded and dogmatic. 


In a lot of countries where there are intense contlicia: as” 


Pe eee ee 


to what kind of society there is going to be and who is going ; : 
to take charge, people who become spiritual or make deci- | — 


sions for Christ are not accepted. People think, “You have 


abandoned us. You’re not interested in what we are inter- | — 


ested in.” Whereas what they’re supposedly interested in 
to begin with is peace, freedom, and justice—very spiritual 


concepts. It only makes sense in terms of the fact that there | 
is a God who created people in his own image and gave | 


them a certain mission on earth. That’s why my becoming 


a Christian made me look at the whole approach in a 


different light. 
RADIX: When did you become a Christian? 


K. CLEAVER: | accepted Christ ina church in July 1976. | 
Eldridge got out of jail in August. I was listening to a par- | 


ticular pastor speak at a black church which was having its 


annual convention in Oakland. The bishop of the denom- 


ination had come from North Carolina for this convention: 
and he had been active in the civil rights movement. He 


had supported the Panthers and others. In fact, he had ~ 
been to jail himself as a kid, so he didn’t look upon | 
Eldridge’s being a Black Panther.as a horrible sin from — 


which he had to repent before he could even think about 
being a Christian. He was preaching a sermon and, listening 
to him preach, it became very clear to me that there isn’t 
a conflict between acknowledging God and acknowledging 
the need to fight for social justice. Also, some of the people 
who had been the most dynamic social crusaders against 
slavery in the 19th century had been Christians in that 
denomination. 


That was the gist of his sermon. Everybody had some- | 


thing to do. God wanted men and women to be free, and 
he would make that happen through using all kinds of 


people. God uses lots of situations, not necessarily all 


Christian. So the burden of change, or the burden of his- 
tory, is not all on the shoulders of human beings. 

RADIX: What do you see the Lord calling you to do 
now’? 

K. CLEAVER: Wait and see. . . .I was married in 1967 
and my son was born in 69 and my daughter in °70, right 
at the time when we were most totally committed to the 
revolutionary movement. They just got thrown in with all 
the other stuff. I mean, there wasn’t any big break or 
change in our lifestyle because of them. 

Of course, there was a lot of change in my activities. 
Taking care of babies conflicted with what I was involved 
in. | had to do things I had never been interested in doing, 
like giving baths, making baby food, staying home. All that 
stuff didn’t interest me, and I didn’t see why I should have 
to do it. Any opportunity I had to get out of it, I would. 
We would organize nurseries and put the kids in nursery 
school, or send them to stay with friends. 

By the time Eldridge surrendered and came back to the 
United States, I came back to the Bay Area and we sent 
the children to stay with their grandmother in Los Angeles 
(Eldridge’s mother), while | was working on the defense 
committee and trying to help him get out of jail. By the 
time he got out of jail | had become a Christian, and what 
I was led to do was to spend time with my children and 
reestablish some type of family life. By then I wanted to 
do it. The children don’t remember everything because they 
were a lot younger. But I do. I notice a tremendous change 
in my attitude toward families and children and what they 
are. As an atheist I regarded children as little humans and 
that’s all. But as a Christian | see them as genuine creations 
that God gives to us for a reason. They have a purpose, and 


| have to provide a Christian education and upbringing fe 
them. That’s very time-consuming. 

The other thing I’m doing is writing a book about th 
experiences and events and things that happened to me 
I think at this point that is the best thing I can do, in th 
sense that I can;provide to a very large number of peop] 
extracts of a very extensive education. 

So I have been giving a lot of thought to what kind 
activity I would like to get involved in when my childre: 
get bigger. | haven’t made any decisions other than givin 
some thought to the area of international relations, pr 
marily because | do have some background and unde 
standing of it. It’s an area that will become increasingk 
important in coming generations. For the longest time I fe: 
that this area was not something of interest to me becaus 
I totally disagreed with just about every policy the Stat 
Department carries out. But then I thought, I’m the kin: 
of person who should try to do something. If I have enoug 
knowledge to disagree with those policies, then I hay 
enough knowledge to try and do something about them 

RADIX: What does your perfect daydream of how yo: 
would implement your interests look like? 

K. CLEAVER: First I would get a degree of some sor 
I have an antipathy toward making a living by Christiaz 
activity. I like to teach Bible classes; that’s a lot of fur 
But I wouldn’t want to earn a living doing it. I had cor 
sidered going to law school and becoming a lawyer. Bu 
I realized that | don’t want to go to law school and | don 
want to become a lawyer, primarily because I don’t li 
what happens to people who do become lawyers. 

When I was in high school I wanted to do somethin 
constructive, important, but my mother wanted me to ge 
to art school and be an artist. I didn’t see that as socialll 
constructive. So the thing I decided to become was a reve 
lutionary. That’s a rather short-termed decision. 

Let’s put it this way. Things that I enjoy, I do for free 
I like what Paul says—that we don’t peddle the gospel fc 
profit the way some people do. That’s my problem. Allt 
things I’ve done I’ve done basically because | enjoye 
them—I felt they were important, but I never made a 
money doing them. 

RADIX: What international issues concern you now 

K. CLEAVER: One of the areas I find most disturbini 
is the situation in South Africa, and the kind of governmen 
in charge there. That government isn’t going to last, thoug; 
I don’t know how long it’s going to stay there. It’s powerfu 
It has nuclear weapons, tremendous military apparatus 
industrial and commercial power, and all in the hands c 
a tiny group of people whose mentality is of another cer 
tury. They’re sitting on the tip-end of Africa; the whob 
continent is free of foreign domination and these peoph 
claim they’re Africans, but no one accepts their claim. It) 
a very ticklish problem, an international problem that th 
United States is intimately involved in. 

RADIX: How would you like to plug into that? 

K. CLEAVER: Well, I’m not sure. I would like the Amer 
ican government to put pressure on the South African gov 
ernment to support the democratic socially progressiv 
elements in that society. They exist but at this point the 
are being exiled, being kicked out, being suppressed. Ther 
are many economic and political links, you know. There® 
Ford Motor Company, and Polaroid, and Kodak, and a 


companies that. are in South Africa from the 
ates, plus all, the big universities Owning stock 


ld like to be of assistance in defising a situation 
could end up unnecessarily destroying thousands and 
sands of people's lives. If you’ve been in enough situ- 
where there is social change, then you understand 
t there’ S$ no guarantee of what the outcome is going to 
The importance of international relations is to keep 
lines of communication open, make our own govern- 
it’s position known, and throw our weight in support 
people who most closely resemble our own ideas. I don’t 
nk the United States government is committed to apart- 
d. If they are, then they are on the wrong side—I don’t 


‘in a period, you might say, of” 
ing built up and taught. As far as 
e world is concerned I would be 
asidered an inactive person. But as 

as the spirit is concerned, I am 
ry lively. 


k they are. | do think that more energy needs to be’ 


ended in making this obvious. * 

ou know, that’s the whole point—the United States 
ims to be for democracy and justice and all these things 
t then it supports governments around the world that 
for the opposite just because they agree to be against 
t Soviet Union. | think there should be more qualifica- 
ns for receiving American support than just agreeing to 
against the communists. Many people, even Russians, 
} against the communists, but it doesn’t do them much 
bd. 

RADIX: How would you describe your relationship to 
Church? 
IK. CLEAVER: I grew up in a family that was imbedded 
institutionalized religion. My mothers father and grand- 
her were Baptist preachers. My father’s family is full of 
ptist preachers. The first church I went to was Baptist. 
t a while in my life I didn’t know that there were people 
the world who weren’t Baptist. Then | got involved in 
' Episcopal, Methodist, and Quaker churches, so I have 
en through a lot of churches. 
The reason I left and became an atheist-has a lot to do 
th how the church is functioning as little clubs instead of 
namic bodies that are really implementing the gospel. | 
in’t have any qualms or conflicts with the Word of God. 
ad conflicts with the human beings who claimed to be 
ristians. I said, “Well, if that’s what being a Christian 
I don’t want to be one.” | thought that it was primarily 
pocritical—that’s what happens to teenagers. They don't 
int to implement anything passively. Whatever it is, it 
s to be total right away, and the louder and noisier, the 
tter. 
Later, when | read in the book of Revelation Jesus’ criti- 
ms of the various churches (and these were the first seven 
urches that had come into being), and he complained 
out them for their hypocrisy, for their lukewarmness, 
their inability to carry out what they claimed to believe, 
aid, “Well, what’s the big deal? These are problems that 


formation? 


the church has always had, and Jesus knows it. So if Jesus 
knows it, why should it bother me?” 

| work with different churches on different programs. 
My children are in a Lutheran school, and I have done 
some Bible teaching in Lutheran schools. The children 
have attended Christian education programs at a Presby- | 
terian church. We attend an evangelical church that isnon- | 
denominational. I personally like the teaching churches — 
best because they make it their responsibility to let you 
know what the Bible says. Then it’s up to you as you are 
led by the Lord and come to understand his teaching, to 
live by it. ete 

One thing | found out is that the Bible has different | _ 
themes that you may live out at different times of your ee 
life. At one point you may be active in a particular social | — 
problem, and at another point you may be more into coun- 
seling and sharing with people in your neighborhood. | — 
There’s a time and a season for everything. The Bible says | — 
there’s a time to throw rocks and a time to pick them back | — 
up, there’s a time to tear things up and atime to sewthem | — 
back together. There’s a time to hate and a time to love. 
It’s not the same time. So if you are in a teaching church 
you have this grounding, to know what the Word of God 
says, and it gives substance to your Christian commitment. 
If you’re in a church that doesn’t emphasize teaching, I 
don’t know where you get the substance. Maybe that’s the 
problem. People go away because they want to believe, 
but they don’t know what they're supposed to do nex 
What they’re supposed to do next is learn the Word of God 
and pray. Those are about the only two things that Chris- 
tians can do in common. 

Your politics are going to pass, your views, what kin 
of house you live in—all that kind of stuff changes from 
time to time and place to place. When you say “the church” 
I think of the church from the beginning, from the first 
seven churches in Asia, up to now. It’s so huge, with so 
many people, and it’s great to be a part of that and know 
that your life is going to count for something in a broad, 
eternal span. Some people have said, “What do you think 
of the church?” And I say, Well, what do you mean by 
“the church”? They mean, essentially, the little collection — 
of evangelical believers in the United States and England. 
The church is bigger than that, but they can’t relate bigger | 
than that. The church is like the extension of their SOCIO- 
cultural formation. That’s a big problem. i 

Paul says, be not conformed to the world. but be trans- - 
formed by the renewing of your mind. All of the Christians . 
in the world should pay attention to that, and look and see — 
how transformed their'lives are, or how conformed they — 
are to the world around them. The churches are too busy | 
conforming to the world and not the other way around. | 

I was just reading a little pamphlet that brought up some 
interesting questions. It asked how the body of Christ can 
function as an enterprise. How can you run the body of 
Christ as a business? So many churches run on business — 
principles. This little pamphlet was saying that you cannot — 
run the body of Christ as a business, because certain things 
are primary in business that are not primary in a spiritual 
fellowship. 

RADIX: Are there particular areas\in which you feel 
that the Lord is dealing with you now about this trans- 
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The 
Challenge of 


| the Cults 
| by Ronald Enroth 


aod he decade of the 60s and the counterculture which 
by emerged from that time were characterized by pro- 
reyes test, disenchantment with the Establishment, and 
ae widespread experimentation with alternatives. Amer- 
a | icans, especially young Americans, evidenced an openness 
| to new forms of spirituality and new modes of conscious- 
als ness—new ways of understanding the world. In the late 

60s and early ‘70s, there emerged a privatism and a new 
ie interest in the transformation of self. As Charles Glock 


4 describes the current scene, “The alternatives most actively 


pursued . . are those rooted in revolutionizing not society 
ad but the self” (1). 
| As we begin the ’80s, many people are experimenting 
a with forms of religious expression outside the frame of 
reference of most conventional Christians. Organizations 
like Scientology, Eckankar, and est represent a whole new 
way of thinking, believing, and defining reality. Young 
meeoole within and outside the church are growing up as 
_ Biblical illiterates, unable to ask the right questions and 
_ evaluate the new religious movements. They are unaware 
| that our culture is drifting into a post- -Christian era char- 
acterized by neo-paganism and an increasing interest in 
| eastern'mysticism. As a result, large numbers of people 
| are innocently opening themselves up to spiritism and 
| occultism without recognizing the consequences. 
| Even secular analysts are aware of the potential long- 
‘Balke Gin, implications of our complex and fragmented world 
| for its searching idealists. Commenting on the Unification 
Schpich. sociologist Irving Louis Horowitz concludes: 
~“Whatever the fate of the Moon movement—whether it 
| ig goes into rapid decline or slow eclipse—we have entered 
| a period in human history where fragmentation is so thor- 
| ough and alienation so deep that movements of this type 
“| have a compelling power for vast numbers, tothe point 
_ | where the foundations and premises of Western civilization 
' must themselves be reexamined” (2). 
In the midst of profound social and cultural change, 
young people have sought simplistic answers to complex 
| questions. New-age cults provide “a ready-made doctrine 
_| for impatient young people, and all those for whom the 
pursuit of the complex has become a tiresome and fruitless 
venture” (3). Eastern mystical religions as well as the spir- 
itual technologies advocated by self-improvement and self- 
awareness groups seek to bypass rational thought and pro- 
vide escapist solutions to everyday problems. TM, for ex- 
ample, aims at systematically eliminating consciously di- 
' rected thought and rejects the mind as a means of discovering 
the truth. 
Not only do the cults short-circuit the cognitive and spir- 
itual quests for truth, but they also offer a regressive solu- 
tion to many of the personal and interpersonal conflicts 
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all-encompassing web becomes a means of avoidin 
necessity of coping with the turmoil, confusion, an. 


viated by entry into cultic groups and the sense of co 
and intimacy which they provide. The point here, howev 


an avoidance of maturation and a detour from dealing w 
developmental conflicts. This is often brought into s 
focus when the cult member, for whatever reason, le 
the group and must face the realities of the “outside” w 

It is difficult to predict the long-term implication 
the individual and the society of sustained membership 
large numbers of Pe a in the totalistic-oriented new f | 


something of the impact these groups are having as | 
become aware of the problems of reentry into normal 5 
ciety experienced by former members: “By now a nu 
of adherents have left such groups, for a variety of reason: 
and as they try to reestablish their lives in the mainstrear 
of society, they are having a number of special— and | 
believe cult-related— —Psychological problems that sa 
good deal about what experience in some of these grou 
can be like” (4). iy 
Society may have to deal with an entirely new cated Or 
of persons who have become “institutionally dependent 
while in the cults. Like inmates of mental hospitals 
prisons, whose existence is determined and controlled 
the institution with its familiar supports and rout 
members of extremist cults may be unprepared for “tif 
outside” after prolonged participation in a cult He 
ment. The loss to the individual and society will be co 
siderable and may be irrevocable. “It may not be possibk 
to make up, at a later phase in the life cycle, the time no 
now spent in educational or job advancement, in cour 
or in rearing one’s children” (5). 
Facilities which now exist to assist in the rehabilita 
and resocialization of ex-cult members are inadeq 
Halfway houses and other agencies staffed with caring 
formed professional and lay persons are desperately ne 
The inability to refer to such agencies is a major frustratio 
to those of us who regularly interact with parents ai 
former cult members seeking help. Our society has ma " 
provision for assisting ex-alcoholics, young people 
drug-related problems, unwed mothers, and a host of o 
social and personal problems, but it has done cia 
help the victims of the cults. ‘a 
A few rehabilitation programs are functioning inc 
nection with deprogrammers, but they are costly, undef 
staffed, and plagued by almost constant legal problet 
associated with their sometimes questionable activities i 
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stian community. Christians have historically taken 
ership roles in areas of great human need. Why have 
neglected this obvious and growing social problem? 
1 addition to the pressing individual, social, and spir- 
| problems which the new religious movements repre- 
, there are political and economic implications that 
n0t be overlooked. Although not all the new sects have 
mterest in politics, several of them—notably the Uni- 
ion Church and the TM movement—have been em- 
led in political controversy. 

orowitz describes the Unification Church as “a move- 
it without boundaries, expressing belief systems at once 
tical and theological, outlining premises for political 
on and religious realignment” (6). He makes note of 
irony of this Oriental movement, led by a Korean evan- 
st who speaks little or no English, making its biggest 
act on the center of contemporary western civilization, 
United States. 

But because the Unification church and the Reverend 
on come forth as both a social movement and a civic 
yement, they are able to translate its theological mys- 


m into events, or at least participation in those events, | 


for that reason the Unification church enters world 
ory as neither rationalistic nor mystic but rather as 
le strange conglomeration of the two fused by the 
suous events of world politics” (7). 
he followers of Moon have repeatedly denied charges 
they have participated in political activity, claiming 
alleged political activities were in fact “religious.” 
restingly, a 1971 Moonie publication of limited “ 
se” circulation describing a conference for church lead- 
clearly states, “We launched into a discussion of poli- 
1 work. . Neil Salonen gave a presentation dealing 
1 the need to educate those persons in our country who 
<e the decisions that determine our national foreign 
icy—legislators and other influential persons on Capitol 
P"(8): 
Aore recently a House subcommittee reported that it 
found “substantial evidence” that members of the 
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Unification’ Church had seeepea in political activity. This: 
official government investigation concluded: 


“Among the goals of the Moon Organization is the — 
establishment of a worldwide government in which the | 
separation of ‘church and state would be abolished and , 
would be governed by Moon and his followers. : 

“The Moon organization used church and tax- -exempt 
components in support of its political and economic - 


activities. 
“Although many of the goals and activities of the. Moon’: 


Organization were legitimate and lawful, there was evi- 
dence that it had systematically violated U.S. tax, immi- 


gration, banking, currency, and Foreign Agents Registra- | 


tion Act laws, as well as state and local laws relating to He 
charity fraud, and these ‘violations were related to the | 
Organization’s overall goals of gaining temporal power” (9). 


he controversy over possible linkages between the 3 

Unification Church and the South Korean govern- — 

ment, particularly the Korean CIA, 

continue. Whether Moon and his devoted followers | 
represent a serious threat in terms of their alleged lobbying - 
efforts in Washington is doubtful. Yet as Horowitz reminds | 
us, the Moonies’ interlocking of ideology and theology is | 
not something Americans can dismiss lightly: “We have 
yet to cope with a religion that turns political, although 
we have had less trouble with political movements that. 
turn religious. We understand fanaticism when it progresses 
from politics to theology. We have less familiarity with 
absolutist ideologies that drift into authoritarian politics” 
(10). 

The valued American tradition of separation of church 
and state has been undermined by some of the new religious 
movements. The Transcendental Meditation movement 
has introduced TM into the military, prisons, and the. 
public schools. At least 17 research grants involving TM 
have been funded by the federal government. “In its pur- 
suit of governmental support for TM, Maharishi’s WPEC 
(World Plan Executive Council) has been rewarded by ex- 
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is likely to | _ 


 ¥ 


2: by. pressions of rica approval from ctor states and from 
ifs a number of cities. Maharishi has addressed the legislatures 
| of Illinois, Michigan, New Hampshire, and Iowa” (11). The 
governors of both Vermont and Maryland issued World 
Plan Week proclamations in November 1973. 

. On October 19, 1977, U.S. District Judge H. Curtis 
Meanor issued an opinion holding that the Transcendental 
Meditation movement is religious in nature. The ruling, 
C affirmed in a United States court of appeals, stated 
he teaching of TM in New Jersey public schools repre- 
da violation of the First Amendment to the U.S. 
ees uon. According to attorney Michael J. Woodruff, 
L ‘he court’s opinion and the efforts of the plaintiffs . . . 
ald be remembered as an effort to protect our consti- 
religious freedoms by preventing religious practice 
hing 1 in a secular disguise from infiltrating govern- 
rocesses” (12). 


ios scene and therefore not worthy of serious 
ion or concern. Still others, including many parents, 
e opinion that the cults area growing menace and 


in the new groups. “There exists a considerable 
- opinion among scholars . . . about the nature 


ose f forces” (13). Christians view the new-age cults 
test edition of false religion in contemporary garb. 


First, it is evident that the cults are meeting 
s and that they effect real changes in the lives of 
. Although the overall impact of cultic ee 


. 


group. The challenge to our society and our churches 
‘id entify the searching, hurting, lonely, unloved people, 


ore they are seduced by the cults. For those already en- 
nared, we must commend their spiritual search, under- 
sti ot their need to be affirmed and accepted, and offer 
viable alternative through the transforming gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 
- Barbara Hargrove, a sociologist who has written about: 
€ new religious movements, states that we need to take. 
he ‘idealism of young people more seriously. In a society 
n which full adult status is deferred until lengthy training 
nd study are successfully completed, many young people 
come to feel that little they do is taken seriously. 
_ “The churches do not help matters when they segregate 
| young people into youth groups that discuss problems of 
| adolescence or engage only in recreational activities. What 


Pat: but often. iG do not alte: youlig Hoole that. 
they could provide—a_ responsible Bete in their 
structure” (14). 


he cults represent a challenge to the Christ 
church because they attract young people wh« 
looking for alternatives to our technological ¢ 
materialistic way of life. While the church all 
frequently has been conformed to the culture and has bi 
ineffectual in its prophetic role, the proponents of the “ 
consciousness” have boldly challenged the assumptio 
secular society. i 
“They have not been afraid to charge our ration 
materialist /mercantile culture with depleting the quali 
human life . . . Leaders of New Age movements 
stepped into the vacancy created by the church’s prop 
silence: they call plastic plastic and poison poison in a $0 
ciety whose economy is built on convincing people the 
both are good for them” (15). 
“Today it is non-Christians who are taking seri 
the demands of justice and equality, the demands o 
material universe itself, and the responsibility for cre 
a new order. The Christian social ethic seems to be 


exile” (16). 


Excerpted by permission from The Lure of the Ct 
(Chappaqua, New York: Christian Herald Books, ] 
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}omeone asked me that while I was conducting a sem- 
linar on the future at George Fox College. Since that 
seminar I have discovered with alarm that such a 
question reflects a misunderstanding of Biblical es- 
logy that seems to permeate much of the evangelical 
lousness. That misunderstanding of a Biblical view of 
uture seriously threatens the effectiveness of God’s 
le in obediently carrying out the mission of Christ to 
dy world. 


at kind of distorted view of the future has two dimen- 
. The first dimension I call “The Great Escape and 
ncredible Cop-Out.” 


Great Escape and the Incredible Cop-Out 


cause many evangelicals are preoccupied with the 
smporary popular writings that dwell on the dire, the 
nsaying, and the destruction of all that is, many have 
1 up all hope for the future except their own escape. 
image of the future as a Great Escape for a chosen 


ful has drawn a large number of believers into a re- » 


ably fatalistic attitude toward what is ahead and a 
y indifferent attitude toward human suffering. 

eir fatalism and indifference find expression in a 
ing Christian passivity. Many Christians looking into 
uture and seeing “everything going to hell in a hand- 
et” concur with these popular writers that we must 
sd be in the last days. They conclude, therefore, that 
‘can do absolutely nothing about the plight of the 
d’s poor, unjust economic structures, or political op- 


BEYOND FATALIS 
A Biblical View of the Future 
by Tom Sine 


“Do you realize that, if we start feeding hungry 
people, things won’t get worse, and if things don’t 
get worse, then Jesus won’t come?” 


1923. 


The Survivors, Lithograph by Kathe Kollwitz, 


pression. It was destined by God to be thus, and while 
human suffering is certainly tragic, the best they can hope 


for is personally to be a part of the Great Escape and to | 


try to get a few more in the lifeboat. Essentially, they allow 


their eschatological interpretation of Scripture to limit | — 


what God can do in his world. In this theology of escape 


they have unwittingly put God himself outside of history— | — 
insisting that even he is powerless to feed the hungry, to | ~ 
bring a global awakening, or to change unjust economic | 
structures. God has been relegated to the wings and his — 


only act will be the bringing down of the final curtain. 

The eschatology of escape reflects more than a degen- 
erative view of human history and a fatalistic view of the 
future. It betrays a lack of responsibility for the world in 
which God has placed us. Latter-day fatalism becomes an 
excuse from obligation, responsibility, and personal in- 


volvement of-our total lives in advancing the kingdom of | 


Christ in a world of desperate need. The Great Escape be- 
comes an incredible cop-out from all that Che calls us 
to be and to do. 


The American Dream and Living for Number 
One till Jesus Comes 


There is little in the Great Escape view of the future to 
hope for and even less to live for. Those locked into this 
fatalistic, passive, irresponsible view of the future need 
something to which they can give themselves while they 
await their own imminent deliverance. Many Christians 
seem to opt for the American Dream and Living for 
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planetary system. 


creation of a new ReCnin ey kingdom. It is a ne that is 
committed to unlimited economic and technological growth in a fini te: 


_ Number One Till Jesus Comes. Since nothing can be done 
to alter significantly the inevitable global slide to doom 
| and disaster, many buy into the more immediate gratifi- 
“cations of the American Dream, striving to get their piece 
| of the American: pie while the getting is still good. To 
a large extent we are all caught up in the difficult struggle 

f bea Biblical people in the midst of a secular American 
og culture. 


- Often Christians do not bother to question the cultural 
alues that are inherent in the American Dream or the re- 
ationship of those values to the values of a Biblical faith. 
ie American Dream is really a secular religion. Since its 
eption, it has been devoted to the creation of a new sec- 
ir temporal kingdom. It is a kingdom that is committed 
unlimited economic and technological growth in a finite 
inetary system. It is a kingdom that has enshrined the 
dividualistic pursuit of happiness in a world that desper- 
needs to rediscover the meaning of self-sacrifice and 
stian community. It is a kingdom that places high cul- 
| value on ever-increasing levels of consumption, ex- 
igance, and waste in a world of escalating deprivation, 
ributive injustice, and famine. Many have been strongly 
itioned by the prevailing culture to embrace the reli- 
se 

of America wholeheartedly and unquestioningly, de- 
g their lives, a and resources to living for Number 


ne primarily caught up in the mission of establishing 
a emporal secular American kingdom of economic growth, 
spicuous consumption, rampant individualism, and 
extravagant materialism. To make matters worse, we often 
ake God a co-conspirator in our strongly self-referent 

ecular faith. Instead of serving God we often cast him in 
he role of a “cosmic bellhop” who is responsible to cater 
our every whim. Our highly self-referent prayers reflect 
ur highly self-referent lifestyles. We pray for parking 
places while 80 million people in India have no place to 
‘sleep. We pray for expensive homes while thousands of 
children in Bangladesh are dying in the streets from mal- 
nutrition. We pray for safe passage to posh resorts while 
over one-third of the world’s people don’t have safe water 
to drink. Much of our pop-Christian literature tends to 
RS ‘encourage this self-centered approach to:the Christian life. 
ses 1 He tragedies of Christians being sucked into this non- 
| Biblical image of the future are diverse and profound. We 
| tend to substitute the building of small and large human 
| empires for the advent of the kingdom of God. We tend 
| to substitute the pursuit of a self-serving individualism for 
5 participation in Biblical communities of shared life and 
| resources. We often give ourselves unreservedly to the se- 
ductive appeals of mammon, ignoring Christ’s teaching 


about the corn of wheat falling into the ground and 
in order to bear much fruit. We squander vast amoun 
our God-given time, talents, and resources in the pu 
of the American dream, resources that could be use 
increase our ability to respond to the escalating hum 
needs of our global community. 

It is imperative that Christians realize that the 
situation confronting us is far from hopeless and cou 
dramatically altered if Christians could recover a B 
view of the future and give their lives, talents, and reso ur 
toward “seeking first the kingdom of God.” We n 
recapture and be captured by a Biblical image of 
future. 


Seeking First God’s Present and Comte 
Kingdom 


f some of our popular prophetic writers were as 
write brochures on the birth process for exp 
mothers, I’m afraid they would never be able to { 
beyond their preoccupation with the pain that accot 
panies the process to discuss the miracle of birth 


they scarcely allude to the miracle of the process o 
or the incomparable beauty of God’s coming kingd 
The advent of that incomparable kingdom is, acc 
to John Bright’s classic work, The Kingdom of Go 
central theme of the Bible. Both Old and New Testa 
are filled with compelling images of that new age. 
Scriptures we are shown a transcendent kingdom in 
all oppression is ended and the forces of darkness are 
ever crushed, where “justice rolls down like waters | 
righteousness like an ever- flowing stream” (Amos 

We are shown a kingdom in which violence and wart 
eternally vanquished, where all nations “will hammer t 
swords into plowshares, and their spears into prul 
hooks. Nation will not lift sword against nation, and 
will never again learn war” (Isaiah 2:4). 

We are shown a kingdom of justice, righteousnes 
peace, in which a Messiah king will reign forever: “ 
a child will be born to us, a son will be given to u 
the government will rest on His shoulders; and His 
will be called Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, Ete 
Father, Prince of Peace. There will be no end to t 
crease of His government or peace, on the throne of 
and over His kingdom, to establish it and to uphold 


justice and righteousness from then on and foreverm 
(Isaiah 9:6-7). — 


suffering are ended and God resides with his people fo 
where “He shall dwell among them, and they shall 
people, and God Himself shall be among them, 
shall wipe away every tear from their eyes; and the 
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T he any death; there shall no longer be any 
ng, or crying, or pain’ (Revelation 21:3-4). Essen- 
the kingdom of God is his reign in our lives and in 
vorld. 

Jesus Christ the kingdom of God is made present. He 
proclaiming, “The time is fulfilled, the kingdom of 
is at hand: repent and believe the Gospel” (Mark 1: 
). Ted Peters has asserted, “Jesus Christ is the future 
present. He is the first fruits, a foretaste of a great 
uet yet to be enjoyed by us in the consummate 
lom of God” (Futures Human and Divine, p. 162). 
us Christ was not only the full disclosure of God. He 
he kingdom of God made manifest. He not only came 
aiming the kingdom, he demonstrated it. Every time 
ashes his followers’ feet, we see the kingdom. Every 
he makes the blind see, we glimpse the kingdom of 
Every time the lame walk, we see the kingdom. Every 
he sets the possessed free, we see the kingdom. Every 
the hungry are fed and the children are blessed, we 
he kingdom of God. In Christ, God has shown us 
ses of what his consummate kingdom will be like. 
ed bodies will be made whole, the dead raised, cap- 
set free, and suffering and oppression ended. In 
t's death he fully shared the pain, darkness, and 
dy of our existence. In Jesus Christ’s resurrection 
the dead the new age has dawned and we share in his 
rful triumph over the forces of darkness and death. 
articipants in his new kingdom age we are more than 
-omers; the forces of darkness are already destroyed. 
darkness is passing away and the true light is already 
ng” (I John 2:8). 

the servant life, that is, the sacrificial death and the 
iphant resurrection of Jesus Christ, God showed us 
uture. John Bright has affirmed, “The kingdom of 
. 1S a power already released in the world. True, 
sginnings are tiny and it might seem incredible that 
umble ministry of this obscure Galilean could be the 


p. 218). 

stead of being neutralized by a non-Biblical fatalism, 
mpromised by a secular self-seeking view of the future, 
eople of God are called to commit themselves totally 
€ compassionate and aggressive manifestation of the 
Jom of God now, in anticipation of that day when it 
Fully come. 

r from giving up on the future, the world’s poor, or 
nission of the church, we are commanded by Christ to 
first his kingdom in our world. He challenges those of 
ho would follow him to set aside our personal ambi- 
, our possessions, our self-referent lives, and to give 
slves without reservation to the in-breaking of his 
Jom in our world. In pre-Civil War America, evangel- 
strongly believed that God’s kingdom wasn’t exclu- 
y post-apocalyptic. Don Dayton, in his book Discov- 
-an Evangelical Heritage, convincingly argues this— 
they believed that God expected them to manifest his 
Jom in their society. Evangelicals were in the forefront 
ery major area of social change in the American cul- 
including the abolitionist movement, the peace move- 
, the feminist movement, and the temperance move- 
+ In the name of Christ and by his power they brought 
irkable change to their age. 


‘ing of a new age of God. Yet it is!” (The Kingdom of 


The ‘80s are going to be the decade of the poor. Nation- 
ally and internationally the gap between rich and poor is 
widening at an alarming rate. Inflation in the U:S. is going 
to place increasing numbers of senior citizens and urban 
and rural poor in a struggle for survival. Four hundred 
million persons on this planet are suffering from chronic 
malnutrition now. Every indicator suggests that this num- 
ber is going to increase dramatically during the coming 
decade. Much of this deprivation is caused by unjust eco- 
nomic and political structures to which we all unwittingly 
contribute. To be honest, “business as usual” simply won't 
touch the levels of human need we will be faced with in the 
next few years. 

Should we as the people of God give up on the poor? 
Should we passively resign the increasing numbers of the 
planetary poor to the brutal meat-grinder of malnutrition 


and starvation? Should we ignore the unjust structures that — si 


contribute to world poverty? Should we turn our backs on 
the millions of unreached people and allow them to be 
swallowed by the darkness? 

Of course not! God is committed to banishing all hutaey 
suffering, hunger, injustice, violence, darkness, and evil 
through the coming of his kingdom. But his kingdom is not 
exclusively future, not solely post-apocalyptic. In Christ, 


God’s future is made present. Quite simply, that means ‘| ‘ 


that what God intends to achieve ultimately in the con- a 


summation of his kingdom he also intends to achieve 
through the people of God now. We are called to be leaven, 
light, and salt, permeating and changing our world through 
the power of the resurrected Christ. 

While realizing that God’s kingdom will not fully come 
until Christ returns, we have absolutely no idea to what 


extent God could manifest his kingdom now, in response. 


to the escalating deprivation and darkness in our world, 


if we obeyed Christ’s command to seek first his kingdom. 


We dare not tell the Lord of history that he cannot act 


within history to manifest his kingdom in response to those E 


tragic human needs that must tear his heart asunder. We, 


the 45 million evangelicals in the United States, have enor- Be 
mous collective wealth. In fact, we are without question | 


the richest Christians who have ever inhabited this earth, 
Imagine for a moment the difference we could make in our 


needy world if we really believed that God expected us to — 
place the advance of his kingdom above every other pri- | 


ority in our institutional and our personal lifestyles. | am 


confident we have the resources to complete the task of — aa 
global evangelism, to turn around the problem of world | 


hunger, and effectively to challenge unjust oppressive struc- _ Py 
tures. What we seem to lack is the will, the vision, the 


realization that God expects us to make a difference in 
our world. 
e need to recapture and be recaptured by a 
vision of God’s present and coming kingdom. 


Seeking first the kingdom means more than 3 


passively making our lives and resources avail- 
able should God ever choose to call on us. Seeking first 
the kingdom means recognizing that God has already 
called on us to work actively with him, using everything 
we are and everything we have to bring his kingdom in 
our world. It means recognizing that God expects the 
same level of commitment and participation in his kingdom 
from laity that he expects from the clergy. What does it 
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What God intends to achieve ultimately in the consummati 


ey jee 


i” ean in practical everyday life to seek first God’s kingdom? 
I. It means redefining commitment to mean something 
_more than showing up at church when it is convenient, 
| giving one’s leftovers, and abstaining from certain prac- 
tices. Christian commitment and discipleship must again 
come to mean giving our lives, time, and resources totally 
to Christ and the active work of his kingdom on earth. 
When we find that great pearl of the kingdom, we join the 
| first disciples in forsaking nets, homes, everything to pos- 
sess it. This radical commitment is centered in a deep per- 
‘sonal relationship with our God that requires a major in- 
| yestment of our lives in meditation, prayer, and worship. 
Only as we open ourselves to his life-changing grace will 
| the presence and reality of his kingdom be born in our 
midst. 
_ 2. It means rediscovering and incarnating the upside- 
down values of the kingdom in which the first go last, the 
other cheek is turned, the enemy is loved, the greatest are 
those who are servants of all, and one finds one’s life 
hrough losing it in the lives of others. We need to recog- 
| nize that these values are antithetical to the individualistic, 
| materialistic, self-seeking values of American culture, and 
that we as Christians need to live as prophetic “kingdom 
itnesses” within our culture. 
_ 3. It means recovering a Biblical view of community that 
| consists of more than simply waving at one another on 
Sunday morning. Ron Sider has stated that the church is 
intended to be the most evident presence of the kingdom 
in society. If the people of God are to be a “kingdom 
-counter-culture™ we need to recover a much deeper and 
more Biblical commitment to one another within the body 
| of Christ. Sider stressed that a Biblical model of com- 
| munity means assuming “unconditional,” spiritual, emo- 
ional, and economic liability for everyone with whom God 
has called us into community. It is in community that God 
helps us identify and put into service the natural and Spir- 
‘itual gifts he has entrusted to us. Seeking first God’s king- 
dom is growing together, celebrating life together, wor- 
shiping together, and serving together. Sider stated that 
_the practical ways in which the early Christian communi- 
ties loved one another and lived out the values of the 
| kingdom was the most compelling evangelistic witness of 
| the early church; not a need was named among them. 
| 4. It means restoring a Biblical view of stewardship 
_ which is premised on the Biblical principle that “the earth 
_ is the Lord’s.” If we accept that principle, we will no longer 
| ask “How much of mine do I have to give up?” Rather, we 
will ask “How much of God’s do I get to keep?” We will 
begin stewarding all of our time and resources to achieve 
| the intentions of his kingdom in our world. Within our 
| Christian organizations that may mean dramatically stream- 
| lining and simplifying our institutional lifestyles so that 
| significantly more resources are made available to those in 
| critical need in the U.S. and abroad. 
| 5. It means recognizing that God has placed enough 
| resources in this earth for every single inhabitant to live 
| decently, but not enough for everyone to live like Ameri- 
_ cans (not even Americans). We American Christians must 


learn how to celebrate life without the enormous co ns 
tion and waste of limited global resources. We mus} 
imaginative new ways to reduce our expenditure 
shelter, clothing, transportation, energy, food, and 
ation, in order to have more to share with brother, 
sisters in other parts of our world whose survival j 
jeopardy. “We must learn to live simply that others mi 
simply live.” 

6. It means realizing that not all careers are equa 
beneficial in bringing God’s kingdom within human s 
ciety. Those who are at points of career or occupatio; 
transition could ask God to show them how they cay 
their unique gifts, concerns, and dreams to make 
greatest difference in arenas of greatest human need. 

All Christians should be able to find some regular ¥ 
to respond to areas of spiritual and physical need in t! 
own community. For those who dramatically simplify li 
style, they will be able to free large amounts of time f| 
ministry to those in need. Increasing numbers of laypeor 
are seeking to make a difference in their world throu 
donating anywhere from three months to three years ¥ 
voluntary service in the most needy areas of the worl 

7. It means taking the resources that are saved thro 
sharing in Christian community and simplifying perso 
and institutional lifestyles and applying them to reachi 
unreached people, feeding the hungry, and changing 
just structures. The Center for World Mission in Pasade 
is developing global strategies designed to reach vast po 
lation groups who have never heard the gospel. Agem 
like World Concern are involved in self-help projects ; 
over the world. They translate American dollars int 
grams in which third world peoples are enabled to 
their basic subsistence needs in agriculture, nutrition, e 
munity health, and literacy. Bread for the World is a Chri 
tian organization that is committed to using political ai 
economic influence to change unjust structures tha 
timize the poor. These agencies and denominational 
ganizations could do so much more to bring change in 0} 
world if we individually and collectively gave highest ] 
ority in our careers, lifestyles, homes, time, and resour 
to seeking first his kingdom in our world. 

We have a historic opportunity to be the people of Ge 
compassionately and aggressively responding to the gra 
ing deprivation, darkness, and injustice that pervade | 
small world. God has entrusted to us vast resources whi 
we can either continue to use for ourselves or creative 
use to manifest his kingdom in our world. 

This adventure begins by rediscovering a Biblical } 
of the future. We are not called to wait passively for ' 
own Great Escape. Nor did God ever intend for us 
squander our lives and the resources he has entrusted 
us by getting sucked into the self-seeking religion 
America. We are called to lose our lives in order to fi 
them by committing all we are and have to making a ¢ 
ference in our needy world now. We do this in anticipé 


re een of slavery ever known. The consequences of 

, however, are not a sufficient answer to the question 

hy. black people are not being reached by the gospel. 

lieve we must move beyond guilt and blame and 
lown to the root conditions that would significantly 
gelize these millions of Americans. 
nen | say beyond guilt and blame, what do I mean? 
you must understand the nature of racism and how 
presses itself in the United States. Racism brands 
€ as inferior in order to make those people who are 
randed feel good about themselves. Racism then de- 

S into a system of values and techniques that per- 

ite itself. These values and techniques in turn work 

selves out in people’s daily lives, economically and 
ly. 

€ massive economic resources of this nation and those 

control these resources indicate to me that black 

e have been separated from their land, social families, 

elationships to the community. They seem to live in 

eign land. Even the best attempts to deal with them 
been patronizing and have held them in a subservient 

When integration takes place, it is at the cost of black 

e’s own cultural heritage and identity. Consequently, 

ht of their subjugation, failing social welfare programs 

further aggravated the black person’s problem and 
ed more dissatisfaction, disillusionment, and crime. 

p should not become discouraged when the problems 

re seeking to address are aggravated by the solutions 

ave employed to correct them. We must work all the 
er to understand any problem more fully and _intro- 
creative strategies to combat it. 

ie problem stems from our lack of understanding 

-economic reality. People need an economic base and 

need to care for that base. Around that economic re- 

humankind builds its social community, which in 
supports its culture and stimulates further develop- 

. Most of us recognize people’s need for this econ- 

base. The fact that blacks have been denied it stirs 
within white persons and sparks blame within the 
community. 

K Vhites are privileged people who control the eco- 
nomic and social reality of America. They control 
the money that determines the political, economic, 

social reality. Many feel guilty simply because they 

‘so much when others have so little. They realize that 

forefathers determined the social conditions of the 

~ community and that these conditions have been 
ied for generations. Many people react by attempting 

e the problems for the black community. But their 

‘ts to solve the problem come from guilt rather than 

roper understanding of themselves and the problem. 


ig the Black Community of America | 


; John Perkins , 
sp 4 as it has been presented in America, has not ionticany affected t 
, social, economic, and spiritual lives of 25-30 million black people. Ther ; 
reasons why the gospel has neglected black Americans, but it should n ) 
view of the fact that this Christian nation historically enforced the m 
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blacks should be integrated into the economic, social, 

and cultural realities of this land. But, motivated by 
guilt, whites create a patronizing “Father knows best” atti- — 
tude that further subjugates blacks. Father sometimes may 
know best when the matter relates to his own family, his 
own culture, and his own community. But Father does not — 
know best regarding how people so different from himself — 
can become independent and able to express themselves. 

The white evangelical community of this country is also 
swept up into this mind-set that exchanges guilt and blame. 
The white evangelical community recognizes the gospel of 
Jesus Christ as it is revealed in the Bible. They recognize — 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the Savior for human- _ 
kind. They also recognize that black persons in this country | 
have not significantly heard the gospel of Jesus Christ the | 
way it is presented in the New Testament: : 
“You shall know the truth and the truth shall set you — 
frees ey 
“I have come that you might have life and that you might | 
have it more abundantly.” : 

“The thief comes to steal, to kill, to destroy, but I have | 
come that you might have life and have it more abundantly.” iv 

The evangelical church has reacted to its failure to meet | 
the needs of the black community and significantly com- | 
municate the gospel to the black people by being overcome 
with guilt. The situation that has developed is what I call | 
a cycle of guilt. It begins with white society recognizing 
the dilemma of the black person. Ghetto neighborhoods, — 
disintegration of the family, high unemployment rates, | 
high crime rates, and a high number of illegitimate births | 
cause white Americans to feel ashamed and guilty for al- | 
lowing these dilemmas to exist. Thus, they support a series 
of programs to help the black person. Consequently, when 
black people need jobs, they get welfare. When they are 
hungry, they get food stamps, or when they need housing, | 
they get subsidized, rat-infested, crime-laden, high-rise | 
apartments. rh | 

Those benefits are provided for blacks within their en- | 
vironments, and whites consider them good for blacks be- | 
cause they, of course, have provided them for the black 
community. But these patronizing programs have only 
compounded our problem. Most white people in society 
justify themselves by saying they have done all they can. 
The rest is up to the black people. But in the case of the 
white evangelical church, which is sensitive to its failure, 
guilt is further compounded. The purpose of this paper is 
to move beyond guilt. 

Let us look at the black person’s situation and how 
racism has affected him or her. White and black people 
are equally human. Black and white people react similarly 


[: America the white community can determine when 
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if placed in the same conditions. The white person would 
have been affected the same way if the black person had 
been the dominant power. Whites, too, would have been 
crippled beings, who blamed their condition on the power 
that subjugated them. 

It is not difficult for black people to recognize their help- 
less condition, to realize that it is not of their own creation, 
and to blame the white establishment. It is only natural for 
blacks who understand their condition and recognize the 
economic reality that controls them to lay blame on the 
white person. Based on the blacks’ historical pilgrimage 
through slavery and their present socio-economic condi- 
tion, it would seem that their blame of white people is 
justified. 

There is, however, another dimension of blame and guilt 
that places equal responsibility on both blacks and whites. 
It does not allow blacks to escape responsibility for devel- 
oping themselves by continually laying blame on the white 
system. It does not allow whites to justify their guilt and 
thereby escape responsibility to serve the development of 
their black brothers and sisters. The dimension I refer to 
is the Biblical call of God on the lives of both white and 
black people in this country. 

lack people believe that when they can receive char- 
B itable assistance from white poeple, they will be able 

to succeed in that environment. They fail to realize 
that those assistance programs keep them in subjugation 
to the white power structure. Social welfare programs also 
reduce an individual’s motivation to develop himself or 
herself independently. 


There is a need for th 
recognition of the 
social, economic, and 
spiritual condition of 
black people. The loy 
of God as revealed in — 
the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is this 
comprehensive soluti on 
to these conditions. 


pa 
fut 
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Biblical principles and Christian morals that they h 
pressed in their theology, constitution, religious doctri 
and treaties. They refuse to live out those Biblical princip 
and statements that they claim to believe in and by # 
they have become “lovers of pleasure rather than love 
God; holding to a form of godliness, although they. 
denied its power.” 
So whites have blown it in terms of slavery and subjuf 
tion and blacks have blown it in terms of dependence 
servility. White people who have received the gospel ha 
generally failed to live it out as it relates to personal g 
Black people who have received the gospel try to live i 
but fail because they don’t have access to the economic¢ 
decision-making structures that will support their C 
tian values, nor do they have effective leaders after v Ww 
to model their lives. 
The white institution is so comprehensive and dort ni 
ating that it actually uses rising black leadership agaill 
the black community. In America, probably the most 
fective groups at living out Biblical principles withir 
black community have been cults. Therefore, most p 
ising young black leaders are swept into groups th 
to undermine the gospel of Christ. 
The foremost leadership given to the black comm 
has traditionally been through the black church, primaf 
through its preachers. Black preachers, however, had 
their models, white ministers, complete with all the 
omic and social privileges that accompanied being a pa 
the dominant, white institution. Therefore, black prea 
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itate white pastors in ister to appear equal 
ity they didn’t have the same economic and 
vileges as white ministers, black preachers began 
the black community in order to acquire those 
of wealth that would make them appear to be 
Further, the preacher became an example for the 
ommunity to follow. 
lacks, we have remained in our poverty while 
g to acquire those outward symbols of wealth and 
‘that would make us appear to be equal in white so- 
Meanwhile, the predominantly white society dictated 
things symbolized wealth and power, and controlled 
eans of producing those things. 
is far, | have dealt with the cycle of guilt that white 
elicals are being overcome by, the sense of blame 
jlack people are being crippled by, and how social 
ams and black leaders are not succeeding in meeting 
seds of black America. I want to move beyond guilt 
lame. I want to move to a more comprehensive 
gy for evangelizing black America. 1 want to move 
make the gospel of Jesus Christ relevant to the needs 
ick America. 
lieve the first chapter of Isaiah is relevant to the 
ues we are dealing with. Isaiah’s words to Israel could 
considered a commentary on social conditions today. 
1 to this Scripture as if it were an editorial in this 
ing’s Tribune: 
1€ vision concerning Judah and Jerusalem that Isaiah 
f Amoz saw during the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, 
‘and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. — 
ear, O heavens! Listen, O earth! For the Lord has 


n: ‘I reared children and brought them up, but they 
rebelled against me. 

he ox knows his master, the donkey his owner’s 
er, but Israel] does not know, my people do not 
‘stand.’ 

h, sinful nation, a people loaded with guilt, a brood 
iidoers, children given to corruption. They have for- 
| the Lord; they have spurned the Holy One of Israel 
urned their backs on him. 

hy should you be beaten anymore? Why do you per- 
1 rebellion? Your whole head is injured, your whole 
afflicted. 

om the sole of your foot to the top of your head there 
soundness—only wounds and welts and open sores, 
leansed or bandaged or soothed with oil. 

sur country is desolate, your cities burned with fire; 
fields are being stripped by foreigners right before 
laid waste as when overthrown by strangers. 

1e Daughter of Zion is left like a shelter in a vineyard, 


) 


1 hut in a field of mélons, like a city under siege.. 


nless the Lord Almighty had left us some survivors, 
ould have become like Sodom, we would have been 
somorrah.” 

-ow do we move beyond guilt and blame and begin to 
[ evans a people who have been damaged by a 
‘socio-economic and political system? How do we 
yut creative Biblical Christianity before black people 
at they are able to see the Good News? Somehow we 
apply the healing love of God at the point where 
le feel their deepest needs. By this they will recognize 
3 od News that has been made available to them. 
symptoms of the problem are evident. Ten percent 


those needs and enable people to become everything God — 


of the U.S. population is black. Three hundred thousand 
people are in prison in the United States, of which 200,000 
are black. Over a million babies will be born in the United — 
States this year out of wedlock—over 600,000 to girls and 
women in the black community. Most of the girls will be 
in their early teens, Crime statistics list twice as many 
black people as white. The rate of unemployment in the 
black community is more than double that of the rest of — 
the country. | 

It is no longer reasonable to suggest that social welfare 
programs are adequate to solve these problems. These 
programs are necessary but not sufficient because of the — 
nature of the problem. I submit that there has not been 
the kind of comprehensive solution to the problem of the | 
black community that I am offering to you. There is a need 
for the recognition of the social, economic, and spiritual 
condition of black people. The love of God as revealed in | 
the gospel of Jesus Christ is this comprehensive solution 
to these conditions. : 

The simple strategy of the gospel is revealed in the Bible. 
God the Creator visited his world in the person of Jesus — 
Christ to live among his people. The Good News of the — 
gospel is that God is concerned about the totality of hu- — 
mankind. Jesus of Nazareth is God himself showing con- — 
cern for his creation and the entire social, economic, and — 
spiritual condition of people. Jesus showed his concern 
for human beings and communicated his love to them by 
going about meeting their needs. Even though he was re- — 
jected by the people of his own creation, he manifested his 
love by dying on the cross on their behalf. Hila 

The model of Christ in the world is his body of beliddere: 
The church, therefore, is the basic institution for healing 
in our society. The church is not just a social club or an 
economic institution or a welfare program. The church is 

a group of people called into fellowship with one another 
as a result of their commitment to Christ. Together they 
are a distinct group of people becoming God’s flesh in the — 
world. Based upon a common response to God’s love, each 
local body begins to work out the life of Christ in the 
community where it lives. 

The character traits of the church are to be diese of 
Christ. It is the basic saving, stabilizing, nurturing, and 
enabling institution in its community. It organizes the — 
energy and brings God nearer to the people. Christians — 
recognize one another as brothers and sisters in Christ, a 
which unifies the community. The church acknowledges . 
people as God’s creation and must, ‘therefore, show con- — 
cern for all the ingredients of which people Consist. The — 
body of Christ recognizes the physical, social, economic, — 
and spiritual conditions of people in response to whatever 
needs they may have. Evangelism becomes the act of ap- 
plying God’s love and atoning work to people’s needs. Jesus 
is concerned about his creation and every aspect of its 
being. People modeling their lives after Jesus are sensitive 
to the conditions of those around them and recognize that 
people’s needs are legitimate. The church desires to meet 
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intended them to be. As people live up to their potential, 
they become the glory of God. 

It is understood that many of the existing social welfare 
programs serve only to aggravate the problems of the black 
community by patronizing them and increasing social de- 
pendence with so-called “give-away programs.” The body 


_ | causes war, peace becomes its replacement. 
__ | guns, harnessing bombs, and restricting the use of weapons 


of Christ sees itself as an organizer and enabler within the 
community which begins to equip people to meet their own 
needs. 

“And to as many as received him, to them he gave the 
- right to become the children of God, even those who be- 
lieve in his name. . .” The church of God frees people from 
oppressive dependence by enabling them to meet their own 
needs. They help organize the resources within people’s 
grasp, equipping them with skills with which they can work 
to create a base upon which they can become economically 
Stable. With these things, people can organize their com- 
munities and begin providing for their own needs. The 
church therefore acts as a catalyst to help people develop 
themselves. 


Peace and justice are inseparable. As 
the church begins to remove the 
economic injustice that causes war, 
peace becomes its replacement. 


_. Flowing out of this comprehensive development comes 
‘peace and justice. Peace and justice are inseparable. As 
_the church begins to remove the economic injustice that 
Removing 


_ is not comprehensive enough. The work of Christ in 


te people’s hearts disarms greed which is the root of war. 


_ How then does the body of Christ become relevant to the 


; as black community and carry comprehensive evangelism to 
__| the people? Let me begin with what I call the three R’s. 


| First, the people of God must relocate themselves into 
_| the community of need. There is a need for people with 


| skills and resources to move into the black community 


with the purpose of doing evangelism. The body of Christ 
- identifies itself with the people in need. We live among 


. them and share their life. 


It is at this point that the second R, reconciliation, can 


| take place. By sharing life together, we make the needs of 


__ the community our own. We begin taking the statistics we 
talk about and making them our friends within the com- 


7 _ munity. We recognize that the essence of the gospel is to 


_ reconcile people. “Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, he or 

she is a new creation. The old has passed away. Behold, 
the new has come. All this is from God who, through 
‘Christ, reconciled us to himself and gave us the ministry 
of reconciliation. That is, God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself . . . and entrusting to us the message 
of reconciliation.” 

There is no substitution for reconciliation. Church build- 

ings are not adequate for reconciliation. Economic devel- 
" opment is not adequate for reconciliation. They are things 
which may be outgrowths of reconciliation, but reconcili- 
ation is bringing people to the right relationship with God 
and with each other. We evaluate the quality of our life and 
our community of need. 

It is important to recognize that reconciliation is at the 
heart of the gospel. Humankind broke its relationship with 
God. God, in Christ, came to reconcile us to himself and 
has given us the ministry of reconciliation. If we don’t be- 


tural, economic, and social barriers, then we don’t 
gospel to proclaim. — . 
The third R is redistribution—of skills and reso 
within the community of need. This is the most di 
and threatening of the three R's. When people hear 
redistribution, they believe I am referring to tak 
the money from the rich and giving it to the poor. T 
not adequate, however. The rich would have it back ir 
few days because they have the skills and the econon 
enterprises that produce wealth. Redistribution refers | 
organizing resources within the community, sharing a 
developing the skills people have, and mobilizing outsi: 
resources to make capital available within the commur 
of need. The community then begins to develop an ec 
omic base to provide the kind of employment that is needé 
The church that is living out redistribution become 
wholistic ministry in that community. It shows concern | A 
the entire condition of people by enabling them to care | 
their own social needs, to develop education and welfa 
and to become responsible for their lives and begin to m 
ister to impoverished moral and spiritual conditions. Tk 
are able to experience the Good News we have come: 
prociaim. iy 
[I summary, we have been called to declare the Gog 


News by ministering to the whole person, including I 

or her social condition. We recognize that economics 
development is the most effective way to do this. The T 
sult of such ministry is justice and peace. 

A question then arises. What about the people . 
not called to relocate or the skilled black leaders who + 
not return to their community and begin ministering ¥ 
their people’s needs? Though more people are called | 
communities of need than those who go, what about t 
people who simply do not relocate? The same basic strate: 
is used as in the community of need. : 

We must organize within America. As evangelical Chr. 
tians we need to organize a major investment corporatic 
We need this investment corporation to supply econon! 
resources for wholistic gospel ministry. The corporati| 
would stimulate individual churches, denominations, aé 
Christian organizations to invest 1% or possibly 2% of the 
annual budget in the fund. Local churches as well as ¢ 
nominations could invest in the fund. Organizations lil 
World Vision, Bread for the World, 700 Club, Camp; 
Crusade, Inter-Varsity, and other Christian organizatio, 
could invest in this national development effort. Our eva 
gelical schools and colleges could be part of the prograt 
Even individual Christians could take advantage of t 
Opportunity to combine investment and ministry. é 

I believe an organization such as this, and the communi 
development that it would spark in this country, is an é 
pression of God’s love. I believe the timing and conditio 
are right. I believe that it is time for the evangelical chur 
in America to rise up and do that work necessary to bri 
this black community to the knowledge of Jesus Chri 
We must rise above our guilt and our blame and becor 
the body of Christ living out his life in the world. — 

Many years ago when the prophet Nehemiah went. 
Jerusalem and saw the condition of his city he said, “Co ‘ 
now, let us build the walls of Jerusalem that are torn dov 
that we be no more a reproach.” That is what I want 
Say to the evangelical community of America. 
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with Bob Wilson of Seawind 


WINDOW OFA CHILD 


> Light on Horizon Records. This interview with 
id composer/drummer Bob Wilson was done by 
director Keith Criss at a concert date in Sacra- 


Dake singers and were known as Ox. Then we 
aii and went on the road as a dance band for awhile. 
point we decided we wanted to start writing our 
sic. When we went back to Hawaii we worked as 
up band for Tower of Power, Cold Blood, and 
nds that came over to Hawaii. In 1975 we felt we 


make a move. It’s hard to get a recording contract 
aii so in January 1976 we moved to California and 
ths later we signed a recording contract with CTI. 
How would you describe the changes your style 
c has gone through? 

We started out as jazz musicians. We also liked 
| sambas—Brazilian music. The band is so varied 
re’s a broad range in the type of music we ap- 
We've felt free to be inspired by different styles. 
at would you call your type of music? 

We used to jokingly call it “Tropical Funk.” The 
ing what it is, I’d describe the music as joyous. 
Tying to give joy to people. 

You also give praise to God in your lyrics. 
“Definitely. For years I’d been searching for God. 
most of the material in the band and from the 
) nning | thought, “Wait a minute. Bob Wilson 
t writing this material.” | would write a song and two 
ater I couldn’ play it. It really bugged me because 
ught if | wrote it | would be able to remember it. So 


a 


ough material of our own and it seemed like it was 


I had been raised in a Methodist church. But | thought 


it was all hypocritical and I put it down. Then a friend of 


mine gave me a Bible and it really touched my heart. The 
same day Pauline, my wife, and I accepted the Lord. We 
were in separate rooms and didn’t even know what the — 
other was doing. That was July 12, 1975. At that point — 
I finally knew who was doing the writing, although I was 
definitely an instrument in it, putting down the inspiration. _ 
My search for God was over and the lyrics expressed the — 
joy of how much God loves us. It’s not a philosophy, but hae, 
a day-to-day living experience. 
Four members of the band have accepted the Lord and 
three haven’t, but we don’t split it up that way: “we're — 
Christians and they’re not.” We feel that the Lord has 


brought the whole band together and there’s a lot of love 


among the members. We’ve had a lot of fights and growing 
pains, but we've shared a lot of each other’s joys and sorrows. — 

My songs are all definitely about the Lord. Whether the - 
lyrics are subtle or bold they convey a message that God is - 
real and he loves everybody right where they’re at. You 
don’t have to change. He'll change you. 

R.: How do you feel about your albums? talk 

B.W.: The first one, Seawind, was made the first time me 
we’d ever been in a recording studio and it was a much © 
different process than playing live. It was a good step but — 
compared to Light the Light it sounds very raw. Each — 
album has grown musically and in performance and ma- | 
terial. There’s more emotion in it now. Soe 

R.: Someone mentioned that the second album, The 


Window of a Child was Bhs Soa by The Chronicles or me 


Narnia. 


B.W.: The Window of a Child was originally titled ae 


Children of Narnia. That’s what I wanted to call it. I 
couldn’t put those books down. I just fell in love with 
them. The song about it came very easily. For copyright 
reasons, however, we were told we couldn’t use the word 
Narnia. So | didn’t know what to call the album. I prayed 
about it. Then I just happened to be looking out a window 
and saw a dog lying in the grass. 

I] stepped back and I saw the window and it was one of 
those moments that you can hardly put into words. I knew 
then that that was what the song was about. I had an even 
better title than Children of Narnia. Window of a Child is 
about how a child sees the world, through her or his 
window, pure and uncomplicated, childlike and very free. 


MEDIA REVIEWS 


_____—FILM 


Northern Lights 


SHARON GALLAGHER 


ORTHERN LIGHTS is a 
; political movie. Not only 
was it made about the 1915 
* ; Nonpartisan League upris- 
ing in North Dakota, but it was made 
by a San Francisco film collective that 
was organized so the film workers 
would have a say in the content of the 
ovies they made. 


tempts to solve his problems. Politi- 
cians had never come through for 
armers in the past. Through a series 
f events, more and more economic 
pressure is put on Sorenson’s family. 
After his fiancee’s family farm is fore- 
pileres by a fat farmer from town, 
Sorenson is led to see that political 
organizing may be the only way to 
olve his problems. Because the eastern 
nkers, railroad owners, and grain 
ierchants who control the farmers’ fu- 


winning film from ever being shown at 
or returned from the Moscow Film 
Festival. The movie generally, however, 
comes off a little too much like an or- 
ganizer’s textbook. The scene: where 
Ray’s father goes off to die is one major 
exception. The man’s despair and 
weakness are not a direct political 
statement. 

It is important that pieces of history 
like that of the Nonpartisan League are 
not left buried, so people know that 
things can be changed. But the film- 
makers couldn’t resist making even 
this point for us, in the voice of an 
elderly narrator who is writing up his 
memories. 

We tend to echo the misgivings the 
old farmers have about Sorenson’s ex- 
planations of the political situation. To 
the farmers he seems a little too slick 
and wordy. To the film viewer, Soren- 
son’s transition from silent uneducated 
farmer to articulate spokesman for the 
movement seems too quick and unex- 
plained. 

The subject of Northern Lights, the 
plight of people whose lives are con- 
trolled by others who see them only as 


producers, reminded me of The Tree of 


Wooden Clogs, an Italian film that 
came out in 1979. The Italian film, 
about the lives of tenant farmers around 
the turn of the century, was completely 
undidactic in tone. While Northern 
Lights seemed concerned mainly with 
getting ideas across, Wooden Clogs re- 
lied on simply filming the real peasants 
who starred in the film. At the end, you 
felt you’d spent time living with those 
people. The pathos in their apathy and 
lack of expectations had an emotional 
strength that Northern Lights misses 
in its overly 1940s-mg iti 
of the strug 


things have to come first.” Thi 
raises an important question, 
does an ideology begin to assume 
importance than the human value 
originally set out to fight for?” « 


ih 


CARRIE GRABLE 


My Son, My Brother, My Frie 
Dale C. Willard. InterVarsity 
1978, $3.95 paper. 


ALE WILLARD has | 
duced “a novel in letter 
Through thirty-six short) 
ters, a sprinkling of po 
and a section of a short story 
a substantial glimpse into the hi 
four men and the things that 1 
most to them. 
The letters center around Ro 
Cunningham, an English profe: 
husband, father, and Christiai 
corresponds with three people: hiss 
Jeff—a high school English teach 
also a Christian; his brother, Pa 
probably also a professor and a wri 
of literary criticism, not .a Christi 
and his friend, Philip—also a wri 
also not a Christian. Over a time 5} 
of about four months, letters flow bi 
and forth between Robert and e 
the other three on a variety of t 
(humor, dreams, Christian apolog 
sexuality, family life, education, 
tion, imagination, and death). 
Central to the book, and mo 
triguing for me, were the letters 
tween Robert and his brother. In 
letters Paul makes clear his reasons’ 
not believing in Christianity, and 
sensitively tries to persuade him 
move beyond his doubts. The apo 
getics and evangelism here are ref 
ing, since Robert takes the unbel 
point of view so seriously. At on 
Paul writes: “They say he sits a 
finer, a purifier of silver. And th 
will put the fire to you until you—¥ 
Yield the metal? Well, who can 
that kind of insinuation? Is the) 
business designed to get one’s hac 


im I? Dross? I am what | am. 
aknesses. I have strengths. 
ain attributes . . . are not to- 
substantial. I do not wish to be 
t, but must I close my eyes and 
ave no love in me, that I have 
lone a kind thing? Some things 
elf I would -certainly eschew; 
. Pll stand behind.” 

rt’s response to this letter is 
loving, but firm in its challenge 
to keep exploring the truth. 
eing accused at one point of 
n to fear—“crude servility” were 
words—Robert responds: “As 
servility of fear as a motive . 


remember when we struck up 
yn the hearth of that old shack 
pshire and . . . I rushed in to 


ght fire from the faulty chim- 
. well, as I remember, you had 
ples then about fear being a 
ite motive.” 
ie same time, Robert shows re- 
r Paul. “I know—and it is the 
pain in my life (I do not exag- 
to know—that we are at com- 
dds on the subject of this con- 
y. Still, you are the brother I 
e€ companion of my youth... 
ould I dream of trying to bully 
the matter. Not that I could. 
the man whose mind I respect 
ll others. You know that... .” 
correspondence with Philip is 
| but it has significant apologet- 
sages. There is even a good sec- 
humor. Philip: “Never have | 
tered anything which emits such 
ed gravity as your religion. And 
right through to the heart. I’ve 
i¢ Gospels. Where are the jokes, 
? It’s not natural.” Robert: “If 
a man pressed by an urgent and 
} mission, say an ambulance 
‘transporting the suffering vic- 
f a terrible accident, we do not 
r his humorous side during that 
: fact, at such a time we may 
im seriously flawed if he does 
1¢ ” 
third strand of letters involves 
-espondence of encouragement 
n two Christians. These letters 
; what it’s like to try but to 
‘serving the Lord and his king- 
Although they touch on many 
ts, these letters deal primarily 
Jeff's struggle with temptation. 
responds with warmth and sen- 
“We imagine that if we could 


which that life is made. . 


id you become so high minded? 


| that the old, tinder-dry roof | 


just get through this present difficulty 
we could get on with the business of 
living the Christian life. But the ob- 
stacles turn out to be the very tissue of 
. . The exper- 
lence is so universal among Christians 
that I think we may almost identify a 
rule here. This present difficulty, this 
backwater we’re caught in (while every- 
one else, of course, is sailing clear upon 
the real current) is the mainstream.” 

The book has a surprise ending: a 
mixture of joy and sadness that made 
me appreciate the book as a clear state- 
ment of faith in a Lord who does not 
shield us from hardship, but is constant 
in his shepherding. 


Carrie Grable works with Inter- Varsity 
Christian Fellowship on the campus of 


’ the University of California at Berkeley. 


The Meaning and 
Mystery of Being 
Human 


MARCIA GREENE 


The Meaning and Mystery of Being 
Human 

by Bruce Larson. 

Word Books, 1978, cloth. $7.95. 


ARSON’S NEW BOOK 
presents in such a simple 
way what we’ve known for 
quite some time that at first 
thought it is disappointingly basic. 
Actually, though, our humanness is 
not a cryptic thing that we must walk 
the world in search of. It is the living- 
out of ‘“‘what we already know’”’ that is 
complicated and that exacts from us a 
continual starting over, a getting up 
and trying again. Larson’s book is 
valuable because we need to be 
reminded of what we know. 

Larson set out in 1972 with the 
support of the Lilly Endowment on a 
four-year search for wholeness, which 
he defines as a correct theological 
anthropology, ‘‘a view of man’s [sic] 
ideal wholeness from God’s perspec- 
tive.” He contends that the church’s 
agreement on a definition of the well 
person is more important than a broad 
doctrinal agreement that would 
reunite all denominations. 

This quest for human wholeness led 
him to sample a smorgasbord of 
hospitals, workshops, and schools— 
an LSD research center, the Menninger 


Clinic, a gestalt workshop, a psychia- 
tric clinic in Germany, a transactional 
analysis institute in California, 


’ Summerhill School in England—from 


which he gleaned a diversity of . 
definitions of what it is to be whole. 

Larson discusses discovering identi- 
ty, finding appropriate vocations and 
setting goals, the importance of being 
able to change and take risks, how to 
resist the stifling effects of conformity, 
and how to learn about ourselves from 
our bodies. 

How a person looks at the future 
determines who he or she is. Larson 
mentions a study a friend made on the 
subject of cheating, which uncovered. 
evidence that Christians are guilty of 
more classroom cheating than non- 
Christians. 
explanation for this is that although 
the church teaches personal honesty as" 
a fundamental value, it more 
insistently, if subliminally, communi- 
cates the importance of success. Our — 


success is proof that.God loves us. The | : 


true message of the church, however, 1s 
grace and forgiveness. We dare not 
interpret being right with God in. 
terms of the “‘victorious life.”’ 
says that we have too often proclaimed | ; 
a problem-solving gospel, when, — 
actually, to be a whole person with 


‘genuine faith does not necessarily 


lessen or remove problems. 


We instinctively resist change, but to a 


live statically is to die piecemeal. Just — 


aS activity signals .the recovery of — ue 
someone who has been physically ill, 


our capacity for constructive change - 
insures our survival. The very nature 


of God is that he interacts with the 
. human world, initiating new things as 


he guides those who follow him. The 
church has often fought to justify and. 
maintain damaging situations. But to 
believe in God is to confront the 
universal fear of change. Abraham 
chose change and uncertainty when he | 
responded to God’s call to leave for a 
place he hadn’t seen—never to go 
home again. 

To be truly healthy, people need to 
take risks. We overcome fear of risk- 
taking by launching out to do the 
thing we fear. Often we are astonished 
and delighted to discover that what we 
had feared turns out not to be worthy 
of fear. This revelation immeasurably 
enriches our lives. 

The ultimate risk, Larson claims, is 
in the area of human relationships. He 
cites the example of two porcupines on 


Larson guesses that the | 


Larson % 


a,cold night who never get closer than 
they have to for fear of being hurt, but 
} who remain close enough to stay warm 
and survive. Exposing ourselves to 
pain in relationships is a primary 
requirement for growth. We can 
- usually withstand pain, like fear, 
when we meet it head-on. It is the fear 
_of pain that destroys us physically and 

- emotionally. 
Pape holds 


that the western 


f: “he Bible is nota book Bhput ideas Bae 
about the life and death of people and 
ations; the church can no longer 
arate the. physical 


e inability to ray, and ioe 
‘problems with sleeplessness, 
yverweight, or destructive sex.” 

thristians, as part of a royal priest- 
, can help other members of the 
to wholeness. “What would 
happen,” Larson asks, “if we took 
advantage of that kind of help from 
one n another? Others could help me set 
niquely authentic goals, monitor my 
ormance, ride herd on my self- 
feating behavior and attitude, and 
Ip me discover hidden talents, gifts, 
| resources for the accomplishment 
hose goals.’’ But he wants to go 
eyond a ministry that operates 
clusively within the Body. He inter- 
prets the priesthood for our time as a 
priesthood to the world, not just to 
Christians. We don’t need a new 
_ psychological, medical, educational, 
i Pe lonieal, therapy. The necessary 


jetermines whether or not counseling 
Unraveling the 


aha ea gides eeieting that we are all 
ordinary people with ordinary stagger- 
__ ing problems. Being a royal priesthood 
means sharing life: helping others 
when they need it and accepting help 
when we need it. This is the day of the 
amateur, and the church should be a 
recruiting agency for the paraprofes- 
sional. The earliest image of the 
church was one of a source of healing. 

We need to recapture the early church’s 


* 
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from the_ 


strategy. 
The hieanine and Mystery of Deine 
Human thrusts a great challenge upon 


Christians to pursue wholeness by 


becoming accountable to a few other 
believers while assuming responsi- 
bility for them. To shrug off the 
challenge with regard to ourselves 1s to 
settle for part-time living and to 
disobey Jesus’ command (Matthew 
5:48) to be perfect or complete, to 
become all that we were intended to be. 
To shrug off the challenge with regard 
to others is to refuse to become the salt, 
leaven, and light that the world so 
desperately needs. [R] 


Christianity 
in Culture 

MIRIAM ADENEY 
Christianity. in Culture: A Study in 
Dynamic Biblical Theologizing in Cross- 


Cultural Perspective by Charles H. 
Kraft. Orbis Books, 1979, paper, $12.95. 


ISSIONARIES have some - 


nerve. It was church-going 

westerners who enslaved 

Africans, scattered  poi- 
soned meat around for Australian ab- 
origines, enjoyed regular hunting sea- 
sons against Tasmanians, fought a war 
against China’s pagan rulers in order 
to introduce opium into China, and 
broke promises to the American Indians 
without number. Ignorant Christian 
missionaries have condemned beautiful 
art, oral literature, and social regula- 
tions, as well as healthful food, houses, 
and working habits. Even today, you 
may say, Christianization often means 
westernization. Faced with the world’s 
rich cultural complexity, faced with 
the opportunity to be open-minded, to 
suspend judgment, to affirm people 
who are different, many missionaries 
instead cram everyone into the same 
straitjacket. 

On the other hand, you might look 
at missionaries differently. You might 
be thinking, “I used to be into cultural 
pluralism, everybody doing his own 
thing. But | hit a lot of dead ends. Now, 


vice versa. 


énds ie pee Man 
styles I’ve observed—dru, of 
around, eastern religions, { 
tion the corporate rat ra 
just pleasant alternatives. Th 
They’re toxic. Jesus is like gravi 
can ignore him, but we’ll succee 
in giving ourselves some ba 
the other hand, if we follo 
we follow the Bible, we find th 
right way to live. So | dow 
missionaries to beat around 
In either case, Charles Kraf 
tianity. in Culture will pro 
Kraft is professor of anthropo 
African studies at Fuller T 
Seminary’s School of Worl 
As a missionary, Kraft disco 
Africans understood the Bi 
ently from the way he did. As 
fessor, Kraft hears his missionar 
dents say the same thing. This } 
a response, exploring how ou 
Scripture interact. 
He sets the stage by discuss: 
knowledge is and what culture 
do we know what we know? We 
apprehend bare facts. Rather. 
ganize our percepts according t 
models that we build. “The p: 
coming to know always inv 
process of theory and model b 
says Kraft. Jesus used models, 
ogies, when he said, as he so fi 
did, “The kingdom of heaven 
Other cultures have mold 
models. No people live in-a 
all have rules and patterns ot 
their lives. True, we share m 
universally. Yet people in ont 
will feel a need for, say, mod 
cine, or exorcism, much m 
than those in another cult 


2 


Kraft corrals fundamental prin 
of communication and of @ 
change. Among the principles, he 
phasizes’ the impact of the unpr 
able, and of styles that prod the Ik 
to make discoveries, such as pra 
fables, and parables. All this 1 
basic information is drawn tog 
from thinkers like Thomas 
the theory of knowledge, 
Maslow in psychology, gene 
in anthropology, and David 
communication theory. In this 
Kraft discusses Christian c 
tion. 


y happenings. Throughout the 
: of Scripture, God does con- 
rmation. But more fundamen- 
enters into relationships. This 
asistently his approach that it 
appropriate to think of the 
-a casebook than as a set of 
ions. 

ally in: Jesus, God communi- 
ough relationships as much as 
words. “God not'only came. 
me. . God in Jesus became 


a part ofa specific human con- . 


/ many never even recognized 
ad come from somewhere else. 
admit, it was a rather incred- 
= to do. What a terrible risk 
in thus making himself vulner- 


able, able to be talked back to, able to 
be criticized by people, able to be 
tempted. 

“God had a choice of the means he 
could employ. .He could have be- 
come a human being and simply an- 
nounced that he was God. He would, 
then, have continued to have admirers, 
but not friends. The risks would have 
been far fewer, but the real impact and 
credibility very low because the pre- 
dictability would have been so high... . 
He could have come to earth and simply 
fitted into the stereotyped (i.e., pre- 
dictable) understanding that humans 
had of God. 

“Note, though, the far greater com- 
munication value of filling the blanks 


Illustration by PAUL TURNBAUGH 


with unpredictable terms. . .terms that 
did not, and still do not, conform to 
the stereotype that most people have 
developed of God. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, someone said, ‘When God came 
to earth, he came as a peasant,’ or ‘God 
associated with prostitutes and crooked, 
traitorous tax collectors,’ or ‘God went 
to a rowdy wedding feast.’ Those state+ 
ments make an impact today because 
they are so unpredictable, so out of 
line with the stereotype. They Sound 
like headlines. They make you perk up 
your ears.” 

God’s revelation, then, is not so 
much a product (words, information) 
as it is an activity, a process (relation- 


ships). Kraft suggests that our under- 


standing of the Scripture is processual, 
that conversion is a process, and that 
Americans are disposed to think in 
static rather than processual terms. 

Regarding the first, and understand- 
ing knowledge as model-building rather 
than as apprehension of bare facts, 
Kraft argues that we have adequate 
but not exhaustive knowledge of Scrip- 
ture. Scripture is like an iceberg: there 
is always a lot more hidden under the 
surface. What we see naturally is in- 
fluenced by our life situation and the 
questions it provokes. 

Along this line, Kraft quotes Rene 
Padilla of Argentina: “The richer and 
deeper the questions brought by the 
interpreter from’ the receptor culture, 
the richer and deeper the answers pro- 
vided by Scripture. It follows that: 
without a good understanding of the 
real issues involved in living in a par- 
ticular situation there cannot be an 
adequate understanding of the rele- 
vance of the Biblical message to that 
situation. Each new formulation of the 
questions based on a more refined 
understanding of the situation makes 
possible a new reading of Scripture and 
consequently the discovery of new im- 
plications of its message. If it is true 
that Scripture illuminates life, it is also 
true that life illuminates Scripture.” 

In view of that, Kraft satirizes “the 
impression that mining in God’s moun- 
tain can be done only by entering where 
western theologians have drilled, as 
long as there is no HERESY sign over 
the entrance. The rest of the mountain 
remains largely untouched.” Rather, 
Kraft argues, we should encourage 
other cultures to dig up complementary 
Scriptural insights, other “ethnotheol- 
Ogies.” 

In fact, such alternate approaches 
appear to be necessary. “What should 
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a cross-cultural witness do when he dis- 
covers that presenting Satan as a 
dragon (Rev. 12) to Chinese results in 
__ their regarding him positively? Or pre- 
senting Jesus as the Good Shepherd 
(Ps. 23; Jn. 10) in parts of Africa results 
in their understanding him to be men- 
_ tally incompetent? Or telling the story 
of Jesus’ betrayal results in Judas being 
___ regarded as the hero. . .? Or presenting 
Jesus as the Lamb of God (Jn. 1:29,36) 
_ ‘in parts of Indonesia does not, for that 
_ audience, convey John’s intent nearly 
ae so well as analogies concerning his sac- 
____ rificial working springing from their 
use of pigs? What should we do if 
raat people are more attracted to the Old 
_ Testament than to the New? If they 
show no perceptible guilt over sin from 
. a which to be saved? Or if they find other 
_ parts of the Christian message more 
attractive than those on which we have 
a learned to focus?” “The father-son 
model was interpreted by the original 
hearers as a claim by Jesus of equality 
_ with God (Jn. 5:18). Is this a good 
oa, model to use in cultures (like Euro- 
- American cultures) that regard the 
we father-son relationship as a hierarchical 
tae one? Likewise, is the God as shepherd 
model, so vivid and truth- -conveying for 
rural Hebrews, a good model for those 
: _ who have no acquaintance with sheep?” 
Given such diversity of understand- 
ing, Kraft quotes Eugene Nida’s argu- 
_ ments for a kind of Biblical relativism: 
“The relativism of the Bible is relative 
to three principal factors: (1) the en- 
-dowment and opportunities of people, 
fe (2) the extent of revelation, and (3) the 
ie cultural patterns of the society in ques- 
_ tion.” In other words, God takes cul- 
_ tures where they are, the way he takes 
is a individuals, and prunes them uniquely. 
_. Kraft gives many examples of different 
ce _ understandings of Christian truths in 
_ different cultures. On this base, he calls 
for a “zoom lens” rather than the tra- 
ditional evangelical hermeneutical con- 
cept of * “progressive” ’ revelation, since 
t, the latter is misleadingly unilinear. 
All this has applications for the 
church and for the Christian witness. 
~ Regarding the church, Kraft discusses 
-_-H. Richard Niebuhr’s survey of the 
ways people have tried to live as Chris- 
tians in their cultures—by isolation, by 
adaptation, by transformation of cul- 
ture, etc. He discusses conversion, 
church leadership patterns, dynami- 
cally equivalent Bible translations, and 
the importance of church rituals of 
incorporation. 
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Witnesses must be learners. As one 


Nigerian told a group of missionaries, 
“What I would like these young men 
to know before they embark for Nigeria 
is that it is God who is taking them to 
Nigeria, not they who are taking God.” 
Witnesses must testify to their own ex- 
perience. That means each presentation 
will be different: “In a law court, if two 


witnesses present their stories in too ° 


similar a way, they will be suspected of 
collusion and their testimonies dis- 
counted.” Witnesses must communi- 
cate “for the purpose of stimulating 
the hearers to action. . .not simply for 
the purpose of imparting new informa- 
tion. .. .People in nonwestern cultures, 
like those in western cultures, are not 
lost for lack of information but for lack 
of willingness to respond. .This 
view. . .focuses our attention on the 


proper function of witnessing—stimu- . 


lation to faith—rather than on the 
lesser end to which our western pre- 
dilections would likely lead us—to in- 
undate our hearers with new informa- 
tion.” 

Some readers will disagree. Earlier 
Kraft has argued, “Can people who are 
chronologically A.D. but knowledge- 
wise B.C. (i.e., have not heard of 
Christ), or those who are indoctrinated 
with a wrong understanding of Christ, 
be saved by committing themselves to 
faith in God as Abraham and the rest 
of those who were chronologically B.C. 
did (Heb. 11)? Could such persons be 
saved by ‘giving as much of themselves 
as they can give to as much of God as 
they can understand?’ I personally be- 
lieve that they can and many have.” 

Only God knows our neighbor’s 
heart. Still, what are we to make of 
moral, benevolent Jews and agnostics 
and Muslims and Marxists who commit 
themselves to some higher cause but 
distinctly reject Christ? It would seem 


- to me that the test of a truly Godward 


orientation is accepting Christ when 
finally we hear about him. 

Further, Kraft is too neutral about 
culture. That follows from his training 
in scientific detachment. But many sci- 
entists no longer subscribe to that at- 
tempt at objectivity. Increasingly we 
are admitting that hidden values influ- 
ence our selection of questions and our 
understanding of data. So a prominent 
non-Christian anthropologist, Marvin 
Harris, says, “Neither the researcher 
who preaches the partisanship of sci- 
ence, nor he who professes complete 
political apathy, is to be trusted. Natur- 


ally, we demand th 
ethic—fidelity to data. 
foundation of all research Bu 


oriented by explicit hypothes € 
political and moral conseque 
both an active and passive s¢ 
understood and rendered e 
the researcher.” 
Culture is not neutral. Cul 
God’s gift. He has endowed p 
everywhere with his image, the 
of a Creator, with the creativj 
develops cultures. He has com 
us with the cultural manda 
are not, then, amoral rule 
Hobbesian man in check, b 
they are treasure chests of sy: 
exuberant expression of the im 
God. Cultural diversity allo 
explore our human potent 
complexity, and in so done’ 
God’s world. 
Every good gift is from abo 
wisdom and knowledge are k 
gether in Jesus Christ. Becaus 
gifts of his image, the cultural 
and common grace there is 
the “secular” order of every 
traditional institutions, struct 
ologies, and world powers for wi 
can thank God and on which } 
build. So when we probe culturé 
terns we do so humbly, b 
some of the early physical 
expressed it, we are “thinki ng 
thoughts after him.” 4 
This emphasis must be ba 
an awareness of human sinfulne 
derstanding God’s good gift of 
as perverted by sin enables us 
a position from which simulté 
to affirm and judge across 
continuum: individuals; micr: 
(cultures); and macrostructu S| 
cultural forces such as inflati 
material procurement and use, 
consumption patterns, internationé 
porations, land reform mové 
etc.). Not only individuals bi 
kingdoms are at war. The w 
trum of affiliations is involved 
encounters are needed all up al 
the continuum, not only in indi 
but also in structures. Americ 2 
sionary anthropologists have 
provided any theoretical frame 
deal with power inequities in: 
according to some third- worl 
tians. So far only Marxists: 
that need, they say. : 
Christians expect sin to 
ized. So we challenge 
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issue. According to him, 
ssies are merely cultural aber- 
what? Most sins are cultur- 
ant too. Certainly it is not the 
‘ole to wrench another cul- 
arriage or political patterns 
3ut it is the insider’s role. 
aft seems to use the status quo 
ndard even in America. His 
ine On women is: “The theo- 
uth. . .is that Christian women 
ot behave in such a way that 
idge them to be ‘out of line’ 
morally or with respect to 
).” Presumably, his advice to 
d tenant farmers would be the 
similar Biblical grounds. 
ther instance, reviewing the 
riteria for a Christian leader, 
gests that while hospitality is 
for leaders elsewhere it is not 
in America. Yet surely we 
nething to learn from other 
‘regarding hospitality? 
ranted interference in the af- 
sther countries is out: but if 
ies and their supporting 
were active for social justice 
‘that would rub‘off in casual 
ons and prayer with Chris- 
rseas, and would be a catalyst 
zing structures there. 

“style is verbose and redun- 
more lucid presentation of 
this material is Eugene Nida’s 
die, Message and Mission. His 
~ Culture, and Christianity 
readable introduction to the 
Complementary books are 
cating Christ Cross-Cultur- 
avid Hesselgrave, Readings in 
ry Anthropology edited by 
Smalley, and Culture and 
Values by Jacob Loewen. 
ournals include Gospel in 
Missiology, Human Organi- 
ournal of the Society for Ap- 
whropology, and the bound 
of Practical Anthropology. 
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{deney, an anthropologist, has 
he Philippines and now resides 
state of Washington. Last 
she taught “What Is Human?” 
New: College for Advanced 
Studies in Berkeley. 


Yet Kraft’s approach soft- 


The Gospel 
in America 
DOUG ANDERSON 


The Gospel in America: Themes in the 
Story of America’s Evangelicals by 
John D. Woodbridge, Mark A. Noll, 
and Nathan O. Hatch. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1979, 
cloth, $9.95. 


HE GOSPEL IN AMERICA 

is the latest and most helpful 

book to emerge from the 

“quest for the historical Evan- 
gelicalism’(1). Written for a general 
evangelical audience by three evangel- 
icat historians, it is based on solid 
scholarship. The conceiver of the pro- 
ject is John D. Woodbridge, a church 
historian at Trinity Evangelical Di- 
vinity School. He co-edited with 
David F. Wells an earlier landmark in 
evangelical historical self-consciousness, 
The Evangelicals (1975, rev. ed. 1977). 
Woodbridge’s two co-authors for The 
Gospel in America, each of whom has 
recently written an important historical 
monograph, are Mark A. Noll, cur- 
rently a professor at Wheaton College. 
and Nathan O. Hatch. of the University 
of Notre Dame (2). 

Who are the evangelicals, and is a 
quest for evangelical history important? 
The authors point out the multiple 
meanings of evangelical. Most broadly, 
it is a synonym for Christian, someone 
who is identified by the evangel, or 
gospel. It has a European sense of “not 
a Roman Catholic,” someone who is a 
theological descendant of the Protes- 
tant Reformation. Applied to the 
American scene, evangelical becomes 
something more restricted yet less pre- 
cise in meaning. Woodbridge, Noll, 
and Hatch arrive at a definition which 
includes a breadth of American Chris- 
tianity without being meaninglessly 
all-inclusive: 


“In historical terms, Evangelicals in- 
clude those who follow in the line of 
the orthodox theology of the Protes- 
tant Reformation and the piety of the 
eighteenth-century revivals. They are, 
in short, those who in spite of all the 
many changes since the sixteenth cen- 
tury still believe that salvation comes 
by God’s grace through faith in Christ, 
who. maintain’ that the Bible shows 
what man should believe about himself, 


God, and the way of salvation, and 
who affirm that such beliefs must de- 
termine the way they live” (p. 15). 


The validity of such a definition. of 
American evangelicalism depends on 
an understanding of evangelicalism 
historically. In other words, evangelical 
self-identity is inseparable from the 
“quest” for evangelical history. Being 
in touch with the past provides a 
measure of psychological and _ intel- 
lectual ballast. As Woodbridge, Noll, 
and Hatch express it, they intend The 
Gospel in America to serve as “balance 
for the road ahead” for evangelicals. 

The authors are under no illusions 
of having written a comprehensive his- 
tory. Rather, the book is shaped around 
three broad themes which the authors 
believe have continuing importance: 
theology and the life of the mind 


(part I), evangelicals and the church 


(part Il), and evangelicals in the world 
(part III). Each author was given pri- 
mary responsibility for drafting speci- 
fied chapters. 
drafts were reworked by the other two, 
the personal style and approach of. 
each remains evident from chapter to 
chapter. Hence it is possible to com- 


ment on the general contribution of Ms 


each writer. 
The chapters covering the devaen: 


ment of American evangelical theology _ ; 
from colonial times to the present are 


the work of Noll. Given the limitations 
of space, the wealth of material is — 


handled with imagination. Particularly — 
helpful is the discussion of the period 


of 1870 to 1930, “a great divide,” when 
“for the first time in American history 
a broad and influential theology de- | 


veloped which was not evangelical.” i 


The evangelical response to liberalism 
was a mixture of weakness and strength, — 
defensiveness and vitality. Noll rightly 
shows that evangelicalism included but 
was also larger than fundamentalism. 
He handles equally well the topic. of 
separatism among American evangel- 
icals. He briefly traces its course in 
American religious history and offers 
a wise assessment for today: 


“The believer facing difficulties with- 
in a church must not neglect a balanced 
set of principles: concern for Christian 
truth and concern for Christian unity. 
If both of these concerns are present, 
and if there is a healthy scepticism 
about the purity of our own motives, 
the question of separatism will be better 
understood. When considering ortho- 
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While each author’s — 


dox faith and practice, American 
church history has perhaps had too few 
separations. When considering Chris- 
tian unity and Christian humility, it 
has had far too many” (pp. 202-203). 


Woodbridge was responsible for the 
two key chapters on evangelicals and 
the Bible and evangelicals and revivals. 
‘oe Both subjects are treated sympatheti- 
Say cally but not uncritically. He points 
EPs oh out the intellectual, cultural, and reli- 
fe lous centrality of the Bible in Amer- 
ican Protestantism up until the late 
19th century, when debate upon the 
reliability and authority of Scripture 
_ became a major factor in evangelical- 
m’s fragmentation. 

Commenting on the assertion by 
some historians that “inerrancy” is a 
‘recent doctrine, Woodbridge argues 
convincingly for equivalent concepts of 
Scripture delineated by theologians as 
early as the 17th century, not to men- 
1 the functional beliefs of Christians 
from New Testament times to today. 
rhose who were most concerned about 


A tae ae 


many Americans, Christian and 
n-Christian alike.” 
While a own support of inerrancy 


re te seems forced, especially in light of 
the seriousness of the previously offered 
valuations. 
_ Regarding revivals, Woodbridge 
traces the broad patterns of evangelical 
decline and renewal in America. He 
particularly notes the post-Civil War 
gulf separating the values and language 
f American Protestant revivalism and 
the population of the nation at large. 
_ By the end of the 1930s revivalists with 
- national appeal appeared to be figures 
of the past. Now, however, not only 
ey has a nation-wide evangelist arisen 
again in the person of Billy Graham, 
but also a new avenue for the revival 
tradition has appeared in the form of 
: 5 television. Woodbridge’s point is that 
- revivalism has been a major part of our 
_ evangelical heritage and that it shows 
_ strong signs of continuing to be so. 
Perhaps a more critical assessment 
by Woodbridge of the actual effects of 
American revivalism would have been 
helpful. As it stands, he is more gen- 


aS 
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erous to the revival tradition than it 

deserves. 
Hatch does a generally excellent job 

of analysis and interpretation in his 


‘chapters on the Americanization of 


evangelicalism and evangelicals in rela- 
tion to the nation and society. His least 
convincing treatment is on the subject 
of evangelicalism’s past social concern. 
At some key points he depends on 
British rather than American examples. 
He is at his best, however, in his dis- 
cussion of how 19th century American 
evangelicalism substituted the nation in 
place of the church as “God’s primary 
agent of activity in human history.” He 
maintains that a seriously non-Biblical 
understanding of the church is part of 
our current evangelical legacy from the 
past: 


-Revivalism, individualism, and 
denominationalism have seriously hin- 
dered attempts in American Protes- 
tantism to understand the church as a 
significant institution. How could the 
church speak with a compelling voice, 
when the institution had been robbed 
of its authority, splintered into a thou- 
sand pieces, and replaced to a large 
extent by more functional agencies?” 
(p. 178). 

As for the divinization of the nation, 
Hatch sees an irony in that the “Chris- 
tians most vocal about a Christian 
America generally remain silent about 
the ills of that society.” With the Puri- 
tans and the early 19th century evan- 
gelicals, a “Christian America” entailed 
the potent corollary of political and 
social reform. Hatch warns today’s 
evangelicals, “God has interest in what 
is Christian in America’s heritage only 
as it evokes contemporary obedience.” 

Given this analysis of evangelical- 
ism’s civil religion and enculturation, 
The Gospel in America seems an ironic 
title for the book. The subtitle makes 
it clear that the book’s subject is Evan- 
gelicalism. Does the title mean, then, 
that the evangelicals have had a corner 

n “the gospel in America”? An addi- 
tional anomaly is the cover’s picture: 
a silhouetted statue of (presumably) a 
Revolutionary War leader or hero in 
the foreground, with a colonial-style 
church steeple prominently lighted in 
the background. What was that Hatch 
said about substituting the nation in 
place of the church as “God’s primary 
agent in human history”? 

The most significant problem of The 
Gospel in America, however, is not its 


tion. aaa oe Struct 
around themes, the boo 
tinuous narrative account. 
Noll, and Hatch frankly a 
not treat such facets of evan; 
tory as women’s struggles aj 
tributions, worship and the 
missionary enterprise, pub 
ganized benevolence work, a 
work of evangelical sum) 
conferences, and educational { 
tions. Was there really no ro 
for any treatment of these 
‘The authors are to be comn 
for their attempts to discus 
evangelicalism, but the discu 
minimal in proportion to th 
importance and previous negle 


What about the roots unde 
recent evangelical Anabaptist 
ing” (e.g., the New Call to Pea 
conference of 1978) and its 
impact on mainstream evan 
through the writings of Joh 
Yoder and Ronald J. Side 
mention journals like Radix, § 
ers, and The Other Side)? 

All of these currently 
themes are important to u 
historically so that evangel 
the authors’ words, may gait 
for the road ahead.” Room coul 
been made for treatment of @ 
some of these topics by a tighter 
of material. For example, 
I enjoyed Hatch’s three c 
think they could have been 
fectively combined into one 
a continuous, chronological a 
would have greatly helped 
flow, scope, and. usefulnes 
precluding treatment of spec 
and topics along the way. — 

Woodbridge, Noll, and H 
tion against treating The 
America as the last word on tht 
of evangelicals. Too much is 
for it to approach definitivene 
its thematic organization oft 
its narrative force and ana 
sight. More steps will need t 
toward a history of American € 
icalism. Nonetheless, The G 
America is a significant t 
such a history. There is 1 
evangelical treatment of th 
for the general evangelical ¢ a 
nor for any other audienc 
weaknesses, the book is a 
new work of evangelical s 
It can provide needed histot 


ls work out their late 20th 
entity and mission with fear 
bling—and i in hope and grace. 


\ichard V. Pierard’s review 
e Quest for the Historical 
ism: A Bibliographic Ex- 
Fides et Historia 11 (Spring 
72. 

k A. Noll, Christians in the 
2 Revolution (Grand Rapids: 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
‘Christian University Press, 
athan O. Hatch, The Sacred 
Liberty: Republican Thought 
Millennium in Revolutionary 
land (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
ress, 1977). 
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Response to Appeal 


Your recent appeal under financial 
crisis Was a prophetic word for me. 
When | started listing the friends and 
relatives who might be interested in 
Radix, | realized what a terrific evan- 
gelistic tool Radix could be. 

Many, if not most, of my non- 
Christian friends have lost faith in 
traditional “Churchianity” and all of 
its ramifications. But your magazine 
comes like a breath of fresh air by ex- 
pressing creativity and honest dialogue. 

Most of all I want to thank you for 
communicating. how to express Jesus 
Christ as Lord through all of my being. 
I believe that God has given Radix a 
unique ministry apart from other Chris- 
tian periodicals. I pray that he will 
continue to bless you for his glory. 


Rod Jung 
El Cerrito, CA 


Holistic Health 


Congratulations to David Fetcho for 
his brilliant analysis of contemporary 
medical assumptions (September-Octo- 
ber 1979). However, his assertion that 
“the arcane metaphysics of the east. . . 
offer the only visible model for ‘whole- 
ness’ with enough internal consistency 
to undergird the holistic health move- 
ment” is not correct. Holism itself is 
a respectable occidental philosophy, as 
Jan Smuts’s great book, Holism and 
Evolution (Compass Books, 1961) at- 
tests. It is to be regretted that the health 
movement has captured the term holism, 
since its implications are actually quite 
broad. In aesthetics, for instance, the 
main tenet of holism, that “the whole 
is greater than the sum of its parts,” is 
the most hopeful antidote to the atom- 
ization of modernist art. 

Also, I was deeply moved by Cliff 
Ross’s major article-review of my Ver- 
itable Years (“William Everson: Wit- 
ness of the Incarnation,” same issue). 

. I call it “major” because of his 
pointing to the “witness” motif as my 
central contribution to the poetics of 
this time. No one had done that before. 

You might want to clarify more deeply 
the broad implications of the key sen- 


tence, “[Everson] has shifted the center 
of creativity from ‘Poet’ (as in the ‘Poet 
as Priest’ mentality) to the space be- 
tween poet/bard and the audience.” 
Ross goes on to clarify the latter, but 
the equation could afford a bit more 
reflection than that one sentence. Cer- 
tainly there’s a break from the’ pre- 
vailing secular poetic practice, but is 
that typified by Poet as Priest? 

Still, of greater importance is Ross’s 
perception of the key issue of “wit- 
ness... .” With the opening line I usu- 
ally try to straight-arm the readers— 
jolt them out of their presuppositions: 
“Dawn cried out,” “God germed in raw 
granite,” “Christ-cut,” etc. The method 
is one of, first, “displacement,” then 
“reconciliation” or “resolution.” The 
poet unseats the center of gravity, then 
reconstitutes it at a new level. This is 
in effect a shift from linear to cyclic 
time, and the whole art is sons 
to effect it. 

The reviewer’s bringing it to tie 
center stage as my major achievement 


is profound since it stands behind all — 


the ideological shifts I have gone 
. The Beat Generation at- — 
tempted “displacement” 


through. . . 
but it never 
developed an aesthetic that could effect 
the “resolution.” To this day this re- 
mains the weakness of Ginsberg. . 

I was a bit taken aback by the poem 
Ross chose to accompany the piece. 


“Bard” was an ironical statement de- 
flating my basic bardic intuitions. I de- 


parted from the method of Robinson— 
Jeffers and adopted that of Archibald | 


McLeish. If there’s one poem I would — 


leave out of Residual Years, “Bard” 


would be it. It was unworthy of my — 


calling. 


William Everson. 


Davenport, CA — 


. | don’t believe that the holistic 


health movement is basically a result — 


of the state of the medical world or an 
industrial society. The rise of this 
movement—the various cults, sects, oc- 
cult practices, Far-Eastern religions, 
drug abuse, etc.—has come about be- 
cause of what has taken place in the 
organized church. Most church bodies 
today use the historical-critical method 
of interpretation of the Bible (rather 
than the historical-grammatical meth- 
od). The basic premise of the critical 
method is that the Bible is not the Word 
of God but a human book to be cri- 
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_ tiqued as one would critique any human 
writing. The result is that scholars use 
_ their own judgment to decide what is 
_ true or not true in the Bible. That result 
is also true of higher criticism, the Graf- 
Wellhausen theory and such theologies 
Pas neo-orthodoxy. 

Fes CAS | a result there is no longer an ab- 
solute Word of God having authority. 
_ There is no longer a “thus says the 


Christ who has redeemed all 
(and all creation) by his blood 
1 sin, death, and the power of the 
. They present another Jesus and 
r gospel. The people in those 
1 ‘ches are ignorant of Biblical teach- 
gs. Their ignorance of the Word of 
ces them vulnerable to every 
0 cult, ‘Sect, and occult or pagan 


Rebecca E. Emerson 
Beatrice, NE 


alling of Dale and Connie 
simple lifestyle within the 


V's ‘call is not often ‘ realistic” 
Sieiidty sense, that is, when we 


ae can beet with health and freedom. 
eality of Jesus Christ calls us forth 
eet our own smallness and poverty 
> our Creator and our brothers and 
. Our prayers go out to Connie 
‘Dale, that they can begin to lift 
layers of blindness separating the 
owerful from the powerless, the 
: “haves” from the “have nots,” and that 
_ the shrill clamor of egoism will turn at 
last: to the soft murmur of unity with 
+ the Father. 


a 


John and Polly Bergandine 
Statesville, NC 


I have just finished reading Connie 
Nash’s article, and I want to thank her 
and her husband for sharing their 
touching story with us. My spirit and 
hopes were elevated and‘! soared with 
her idealism. But then I was crushed 
to the ground by the hopelessness of 
the situation. My heart bleeds for the 
Nashes since I doubt that they'll ever 
find peace and fulfillment in the medical 
world of the U.S.A. 

I really identify with their stand. | 
retreated from Ft. Lauderdale to a 
rural community in Appalachia, think- 
ing I could recapture the simple Chris- 
tian life. It’s taken eight years for me 
to realize that even here I can’t escape 
from the hustle and bustle, the red tape, 
the government rubber-stamping. In 10 
days I plan to retire and seek to do 
God’s work in another field. 

Go back to Africa, Nashes! Perhaps 
there you can recapture that spirit of 
love, equality, and caring. 


Kathleen R. McGrady M.D. 
Cashiers, NC 


—— 


Thanks for presenting the dialogue 
among Theodore Roszak, Radix editor 
Sharon Gallagher, and Spiritual 
Counterfeits Project members Mark 
Albrecht and Brooks Alexander. It’s 
refreshing to see Christians and ““New 
Age’ people respond so sensitively to 
one another. : 

It’s just too simple to think that 
Christians are the only ones who see 
any problem accurately and have all of 
the answers. On the other hand, it’s 
equally naive to judge all western 
Christian tradition as bankrupt. (That 
was a view repeatedly expounded at 
the World Symposium on Humanity, 
a “New Age’ convention which I 
attended last spring.) — 

I don’t think it compromises the 
Truth of the Christian faith to listen 
sensitively, respect other points of 
view, and admit that one doesn’t know 
everything. In fact, Christ’s light seems 
to shine more clearly through 
discussions which avoid games of 
oneupmanship and subtle putdowns. 
The participants in the dialogue were 
able to confront areas of disagreement 
without defensiveness. As the Chris- 


tians turned the discussion toward the 
problems of evil and the practical 
dimensions of working within 


_ Research Society, Institute fot 


Christ became evident 
Working together 


pretty profound, open-endec 
tions to mull over. Maybe 
beauty of the “late-night bu 
format. Give us more! 


edition of Radix. The theme s see 
be the connection between the 
and _ science. 
surprised . 
American Scientific Affiliation 
similar groups were omitted: Cre 


tion Research, and the Bible-§ 
Association. Mention was 
Radix of the ASA conven 
Stanford; however, the 15th An 
sary Convention. of the Bible-S 
Association (Aug. 12-15) to bel 
Anaheim was ignored. Simply be 
one is at a university and the a 
across from Disneyland is bes id 
point! If your publication wish 
“radically set apart from the 
system,”’ it should boldly 
Biblical creationism and 
geology which are supported 
most probable ‘“‘knowledge’”’ of s 
as well as the words of Jesu 
If you are not familiar with 
of study, I’ve listed some cre 
periodicals that are highly 1 
mended. \ | 
Creation Research Society Qua ir 
2717 Cranbrook Road a) 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 oe 


Bible-Science Newsletter 
2911 East 42nd Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55406 


Acts and Facts 
2716 Madison Ave. 
San Diego, CA 92116 | 


Origins Research 
P.O. Box 203 
Goleta, CA 93017 


. Oklahoma it 


) intellectually to agnostics and the general run of 
that you are going to find in the majority of people 
you. 

of the criticism of belief that you find today comes 
ople who are judging it from the standpoint of an- 
1d narrower discipline. The Biblical criticism of the 
atury, for instance, was the product of historical 
ves. It has been entirely revamped in the 20th cen- 
applying broader criteria to it, and those people 
t their faith in the 19th century because of it, could 
ave hung on in blind trust. 

in the life of a Christian, faith rises and falls like 
s of an invisible sea. It’s there, even when you can’t 
r feel it, if you want it to be there. You realize, | 
hat it is more valuable, more mysterious, altogether 
umense than anything you can learn or decide upon 
ge. Learn what you can, but cultivate Christian 
sm. It will keep you free—not free to do anything 
ase, but free to be formed by something larger than 
yn intellect or the intellects of those around you. 
t know if this is the kind of answer that can help 
t any time you care to write me, I can try to do better. 


* * * 


tainly don’t think that the death required that “ye 
1} again” is the death of reason. If what the church 
is not true, then the security and emotional release 
ise of purpose it gives you are of no value and you 
it to reject it. One of the effects of modern liberal 
antism has been gradually to turn religion into 
and therapy, to make truth vaguer and vaguer and 
nd more relative, to banish intellectual distinctions, 
nd on feeling instead of thought, and gradually to 
0 believe that God has no power, that he cannot 
nicate with us, cannot reveal himself to us, indeed 
done so, and that religion is our own sweet inven- 
his seems to be about where you find yourself now. 
yurse, | am a Catholic and | believe the opposite of 
. I believe what the church teaches—that God has 
Is reason to use and that it can lead us toward a 
dge of him, through analogy; that he has revealed 
in history and continues to do so through the 
and that he is present (not just symbolically) in 
harist on our altars. To believe all this | don’t take 
p into the absurd. I find it reasonable to believe, 
ough these beliefs are beyond reason. 


ted from The Habit of Being: The Letters of Flan- 
*Connor, which was reviewed by Lauren Foltz in 
vember- December 1979 issue of Radix. This collec- 
“O’Connor’s letters, edited by Sally Fitzgerald and 
ed in 1979 by Farrar, Strauss, and Giroux, repre- 
monumental contribution to 20th-century Christian 
t and writing. 


continued from page 9 


K. CLEAVER: Well, primarily he’s teaching me what’s 
in the Bible. Also, | have always had an interest in history 
with a tendency toward ancient history. The history of 
Rome, Greece, Palestine, Egypt—the Mediterranean world 
—has fascinated me all of my life. That interest, along 
with studying the Bible, makes a lot of things more real- 
istic to me. I’m in a period, you might say, of being built 
up and taught. As far as the world is concerned I would be 
considered an inactive person. But as far as the spirit is 
concerned, I am very lively. 

RADIX: Would it be correct to describe your time when 
vou were in exile in France as inactive? 

K. CLEAVER: In France? Well, politically inactive, yes. 
But I had little kids and you can hardly be inactive with 
a five-year-old and a four-year-old. 

RADIX: What was the difference between then and now? 

K. CLEAVER: Oh, well, then it was forced. I wasn’t 
quiet by choice, I was a refugee. A refugee is quiet, but 
not because they agree with everything that is going on, 
but because they don’t want to get caught. I was living 
under a false name. I’d say it was a period of reflection. 

When I got there, I wished I could be in America and 
get involved. But the longer I stayed there the less I wanted 
to get back to America because the things I had been in- 
volved in had all gone cuckoo. At least that’s the impres- 
sion I got from reading the papers. That’s when the S.L.A. 
came into being. 

It seemed to me that the movement I had been a part of, 
or the people who had been in these movements, had lost 
track of the whole point. The point was not to participate 
in violence. That wasn’t the point of the movement. The 
point of the movement was to change social conditions, 
and if it became necessary to use violence (for example, to 
get better housing, or to get better police treatment, or to 
make sure somebody got out of jail), you could use it. You 
wouldn’t be scared of it. But the whole point was not to go 
out and kill people. In a group such as the S.L.A., the 
whole point became to kill people. I couldn’t tell if that 
was calculated to scare people away from the movement 
and make them think that the goal of a revolution was to 
kill people, and therefore they wouldn’t support it; or if 
those people were just totally bananas. I couldn’t tell at 
a distance. 

RADIX: How do you feel about changes that went on 
in this country while you were overseas? . 

K. CLEAVER: I feel that America got a face-lift, but 
that it wasn’t progress. There are more black TV shows 
and more black senators but the problems didn’t go away. 
Now in 1979 there isn’t the same dynamic. Blacks had been 
excluded from authority and power. Now, although only 
very few blacks are in those positions, there’s not that 
same anger. 

There’s no real movement now, but at the same time 
I think people learned. The farm workers are active and 
dynamic and the women’s movement is having more effect 
on women who aren’t feminist. The establishment has now 


gone into consciousness-raising. The Black Panthers started — 


the breakfast program for school children and now the 
school system has continued it. 

These improvements are good, although they’re not 
enough. But I don’t expect human society to get better. 
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RA'DIX (ra‘diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a 
system, as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word. 

In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 
world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 
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VER THE YEARS I’ve run into several fr 
who became Richard Nelson Bolles fans whey 
the midst of bad job-hunting experiences, they: 
covered his warm and witty What Color is Your 
chute? When urged by one of them to read the booki 
self, I was impressed by the Biblical references an 
derlying commitment to stewardship that permeate 
book. So I was glad to find that Richard Bolles lived: 
enough to Berkeley for us to arrange an interview 
him for our issue on work (p.5 ). a 
Many people think of their work as something sep 
from their Christian ministry. Ruth Siemens talks ; 
why this is an unhealthy dichotomy and shares wit 
an innovative way to combine these interests in over 
work (p.12 ). 2 
We were saddened several years ago to hear of the 
den death of E.F. Schumacher, a Christian econo) 
whose writing had already made a great impact. So 
his later writings were compiled in a book called ¢ 
Work. A segment of that book seemed especially w 
reprinting in this issue (p.3). i 
After seeing the new movie Being There based on 
Jerzy Kosinski novel, we were especially interested in 
interview Danny Smith did with the Polish author (p| 
London-based Smith has previously done interviews 


! 


\ 


Radix with Francis Schaeffer and Billy Preston. 4 
We hope this issue helps you in your work. } 


Editor’s Note 


We failed to describe two of the authors in our J 
ary—February issue: 

Tom SINE conducts research and planning for V 
Concern of Seattle. He also teaches courses in futuri 
the University of Washington. 

JouN Perkins is the director of Voice of Calvary M 
tries in Jackson, Mississippi. He is the author of Let Jus 
Roll Down and a contributing editor to Radix. — 


Nes, A 
No Gey 


t is of little use to call for a very big 
change in values without at least incor- 
porating those values in some new 
structures, no matter how small. Be- 
cause as we know, or as some of us 
know, we have been told that “in the 
ning was the Word” but then the Word must come 
become flesh and dwell among us. We are now 
d in a crisis of this modern civilization which has 
up, more or less, the two teachers that humankind 


hat are these two teachers? One is the marvelous sys- 
of living nature; “town civilization” is not in touch 
that system. The other one is the traditional values, 
raditional wisdom of humankind, which we have 
rejected and replaced by some extraordinary struc- 
which we call objective science. 

t us try to utilize this opportunity to recall to our 
ls what a human person really is (I am saying noth- 
riginal, I am just reminding myself of it). First of all, 
me way or another, whatever way you try to express 
human person comes from the divine level onto this 
1. He or she is a son or daughter of the divine. Second, 
man person is a social being; he or she doesn’t come 
2, but is put into this social context. And third, he or 
; an incomplete being, sent here to complete him or 
lf. 

om that insight have been formulated all the ethics 
all the instructions to the human race. As a divinely 
ed being, a human person is called upon to love God 
raditional language). As a social being, he or she is 
d upon to love their neighbor. And as an incomplete, 
fidual being, he or she is called upon to love self. The 
1 organization ought to reflect those three absolute 
s. If these needs are not fulfilled, if persons can’t do 
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it, they become unhappy destructive vandals; suicidal 
maniacs. 

The social, political, and economic organizations 
ought to reflect these needs. But they do not. Let’s take 
the lowest of the three, namely, the need to complete 
oneself with joyful, constructive labor, work; to feel that 
one is, as a child of God, created. Well, in most jobs you 
can’t do it. Most jobs have been organized to be as dull as 
anything can possibly be. This is now one of the critical 
issues in many parts of the world, because people are no 
longer prepared to accept such a reality. 

This situation is still, as it were, cushioned; in some 
places where you have migrant labor they can still be 
pushed around. But all that is now finishing. So the kind 
of industrial trouble that we have in England arises be- 
cause we don’t have a cushion of recent immigrants who 
will allow themselves to be pushed around. We don’t 
have foreign workers, and the British are no longer pre- 
pared to tolerate certain industrial conditions. They say, 
you put your thinking cap on and make something that is 
humane. 

The second need, to serve one’s neighbor, and the first 
need, to act as a divinely derived being in accordance 
with our moral impulses, are also frustrated to a very 
large extent by the size of our organizations. Only in a 
small organization can we meet people face to face and 
make decisions face to face. 

In large organizations all sorts of little people have to 
implement rules and regulations, and rules and regula- 
tions can never be fair. As Thomas Aquinas said, Justice, 
untempered by mercy, is brutality. Mercy, uncontrolled 


E. F. SCHUMACHER is best known as the author of Small is Beauti- 
ful. An original article by him on “Nonviolence and Technology” 
appeared in the September/October 1977 issue of Radix. 
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by justice, is the mother of dissolution. So if you have a 


big structure you have to have a lot of rules and regula- 
tions, and the “little people” who have to deal with cli- 
ents, customers, and so on. They can’t act in accordance 
with their moral impulses. They say, Oh, I’m sorry, I am 
here only to execute the rules I am given. I agree, it is 
most unfair, but I can’t do anything about it. So that per- 
son’s impulses are frustrated and you get this extraordi- 
nary possibility: at the top and throughout the ideology 
of the big thing, the good intentions and the moral peo- 
ple create—because of wrong structuring—an immoral, 
wicked effect. 


People are worrying their heads about their 
standard of living when the world around them, 
where it really matters, is collapsing. 


I could put it also in another way, which has certain 
advantages because it embraces the whole of our life: if 
the size of the unit is wrong, it means inevitably the 
eradication to a large extent of T.L.C. Now T.L.C. is the 
only fertilizer that really works. Don’t inquire where you 
can buy it—you can make it yourself. T.L.C. means ten- 
der loving care, and this is what our life needs. When it is 
organized out of the system, then everything becomes 
unproductive and madly expensive. Agriculture is a good 
example of this: through the technological development, 
the withdrawal of human labor from agriculture, the 
substitution for T.L.C. of chemicals and big mechaniza- 
tion, we now have a system that has no real future be- 
cause it is based totally on nonrenewable fossil fuels. In- 
stead of working with nature it bullies nature. 
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t is very interesting in Britain—time 
and again our planners will take good 
agricultural land and build a new 
housing estate upon it and then we en- 
vironmentalists protest that this is an 

70, alienation of land and we don’t have 
enough land anyhow. It is criminal to withdraw this land 
from food production. But three or four years later we 
find that 50 families have settled on this land, they all 
have their gardens and the land produces more than the 
farm has ever produced. All because the T.L.C. factor has 
been brought back into it. 

Everything is just a matter of the carrying capacity of 
this earth. There are studies which show that when food 
production is done on a sort of family scale, intensively, 
then the output per acre is on the average five times as 
high as that of a well-run farm. In Britain, where we 
produce only about half the food we need, all our mod- 
ern people—I call them the people of the forward stam- 
pede—say, “With ever increasing application of chemi- 
cals we must double food output.” Then they say it is im- 
possible anyhow, yet they now have a plan to increase 
food output by three and a half percent a year. Actually 
it is falling by about seven percent a year. Those people 
are almost unteachable. 

The question has to be raised, Can we afford agricul- 
ture in Britain? I don’t think we can really afford agri- 
culture, we can afford only horticulture, where we get 
really high output per acre. And horticulture requires a 
new structure. 


That is the sort of constructive work we now haw 
do. Getting down to details. We must realize we are) 
ing a bad job today, a very bad job, and we must ask ¢ 
selves, How can we do a better job tomorrow? Let us 
the abnormality in the things we consider most norp 

This system is wrong; it doesn’t work properly, ; 
further intensification along the same lines is just trip); 
the case of fanaticism. Fanaticism has been defined a 
attitude of redoubling one’s efforts when one knoys . 
is on the wrong track. People are worrying their he 
about their standard of living when the world aroy 
them, where it really matters, is collapsing. It is ne 
thing to be taken lightly that in many, many places in, 
so-called rich world it is really hazardous, even fo 
man, even a large man, to try to walk home after d 
alone. These are the real things, the gadgets are not r 
If I get mugged, that is a real thing. | 

I will tell you a moment in my life when I aln 
missed learning something. It was during the war a 
was a farm laborer and my task before breakfast war 
go to yonder hill and to a field there and count the cat: 
I went and I counted the cattle—there were always 3 
and then I went back to the bailiff, touched my cap, i. 
said, “Thirty-two, sir,’ and went and had my breakf 

One day when I arrived at the field an old farmer ¥ 
standing at the gate, and he said, “Young man, what: 
you do here every morning?” I said, “Nothing muck 
just count the cattle.” He shook his head and said, “If! 
count them every day they won’t flourish?’ I went bacs 
reported 32, and on the way back I thought, Well, a) 
all, I am a professional statistician, and he is only a co: 
try yokel—how stupid can you get. 

One day I went back, I counted and counted ag 
and there were only 31. Well, I didn’t want to spen 
day there so I went back and reported 31. The bailiff ¥ 
very angry. He said, “Have your breakfast and then w 
go up there together.” And we went together and/ 
searched the place and indeed, under a bush, was a dé 
beast. I thought to myself, Why have I been count 
them all the time? I haven’t prevented this beast dyi 

Perhaps that’s what the farmer meant. They we 
flourish if you don’t look and watch the quality of e 
individual beast. Look it in the eye. Study the sheen} 
its coat. Then I might have gone back and said, “Wel 
don’t know how many I saw but one looks mimsey.” Th 
they would have saved the life of that beast. | 

There I learned something. I then also found that in 
human traditions there has been a very great antagon: 
against all this counting business. I don’t know h 
many of you still know your Bible, but you can find it 
two places, in Chronicles and Kings. The first chap ¥ 
arranged the census was King David, and when he: 
ranged the census the Lord was utterly furious. He g¢ 
him a choice between three penance punishments. 4 
David said, “Yes, yes, I know I have sinned” He did 
argue back. You know, those old Jews used to argue bi 
very freely. He immediately understood there was sof 
thing wrong in having a census which treats people a 
they were units, whereas they are not. Each is a univel 
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Richard 


. student at Harvard, RICHARD NELSON BOLLES attended 
3ible studies sponsored by Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
At the same time he was involved in the social activist 
at Christian Movement, a combination of Christian inter- 
at at that time was considered odd. 

r seminary, Bolles became an ordained Episcopalian min- 
ecause he wanted to preach. Now, although his ministry has 
sd, he still feels that he’s preaching, although to a much 
sr audience. His innovative guide to job-hunting What 
is Your Parachute? sold over one million copies. His book 
vree Boxes of Life and How to Get Out of Them is a guide to 
rk planning. He was interviewed in his Walnut Creek office 
lix editor Sharon Gallagher. 


Nelson 
Life/Work Planning 


Bolles on 


Rapix: How did you get started in this line of work? You 
started out as a minister and now you have become an 
author and job counselor. 

RicHARD NELSON Bo..eEs: And confirmed leisure-a-holic. 
Well, it was a sheer accident from my point of view. I’m 
sure from God’s it wasn’t. I was let go from Grace Ca- 
thedral in San Francisco because of a budget crunch. 

R: What were you doing there? 

B: I was a canon pastor. I was in charge of the ministry to 
the entire congregation of some 1,400 souls, with two as- 
sistants. I was the thing that the pastor of a normal 
church would be, if the cathedral were a normal church. 
But because it has many departments, of which the con- 
gregation is only one part, I was in charge of that depart- 
ment. 

I did all the things a pastor would normally do: bap- 
tisms, weddings, calling—lots of calling. When I had a 
parish I was a devout believer in parish calling. I under- 
stand now its a lost art, but I used to do it day after day 


after day. Go out to the people just because I believed in 
doing it. 

Anyway, I was fired there in 1968 and I cast about for 
where else I might serve and I received an invitation to 
be what was then called provincial secretary for college 
work. (One province in the Episcopal Church is made up 
of the nine western states.) I was supposed to circulate 
around those nine western states and visit the campuses 
and talk to the chaplains and find out what kind of sup- 
port they needed. So I was to be a visiting pastor to them 
more than anything else. 

At the same time the Episcopal Church had just joined 
an ecumenical group called United Ministries in Higher 
Education, and that meant that all the ministries which 
the Episcopal Church had in higher education were sup- 
posed to be coordinated with the work of nine other de- 
nominations in higher education. So when I went on 
campus I wasn’t just to visit the Episcopal chaplain and 
his flock, which was my role as provincial secretary, but I 
was also to visit the other nine denominations and just see 
what they needed. 

They were in the middle of campus disorders and it 
was clear that nobody back home understood what on 
earth those churches were doing on campus supporting 
those radicals. So I produced a pamphlet on campus dis- 
orders, about 32 pages, which was very well received. 
Then I set about to see what other mischief I could get 
into. 

I noticed a lot of the campus ministers were being fired 
and didn’t have any jobs to go to. They didn’t want to go 
back to the parishes because for many people, when they 
go into the ministries on campus, they see that as a kind 
of halfway house when they are no longer happy being in 
a parish. At the same time they don’t want to get out of 
the church. When someone is terminated from campus 
ministries it can be a crisis of major proportions because 
they don’t want to go back but they don’t know a way to 
go forward. 

So I said to my bosses, “OK, I'll write another 32-page 
pamphlet on how to change jobs.” That was called What 
Color is Your Parachute? and it came out in December 
1970. That’s how I got into this field. 

It was self-published, because a church publishing 
house which shall remain nameless had commissioned me 
some years before that to write a book on how to turn a 
parish into a missionary instrument. I had, in whatever 
parish I had been in during 16 years, tried to argue for a 
concept I had—that you could tell how ill a person is by 
how much their horizons shrink. Their mental horizons 
and their horizons of interest. You see a little tiny baby 
and its horizons are as wide as the mother’s arms. Then 
you put it in the play pen and its horizons get as wide as 
the play pen, and then it starts seeing and crawling and 
its horizons get as wide as the house, and then they keep 
going further out. 

When a person becomes ill, their horizons shrink back 
in. If they are really ill, lying on their hospital bed, all 
they are caring about is their bowel function and what 
they ate. You start to notice they are getting well because 
their horizons start to go out again. They are complaining 
about the nurses, the food, and then they say, “Give me a 
newspaper. I want to know what’s happening out there 
in the world” 


I argued that the same thing is true of a parish, 
parish’s horizons are only as wide as its own peo 
terminally ill. It has to have a concept of responsi 
the world because a wide horizon is a mark of health 
to mention maturity). So I always tried in my parishi 
give them very wide horizons, and it worked very : 
So this church publishing house had commission 
book on it. Well, I wrote the darn book and then 
said, “We no longer feel there is a market for thisk 
book: I couldn’t believe it. 

I determined if I ever wrote anything again, ity 
going to get near a publishing house. So when I did 
book on job hunting which turned out to be a small h) 
I just took it down to my local xerox place and I; 
myself for two years. Then a publisher approae 
and said he was interested in it. That was Te 
Press. One of their people had been the marketingt 
ager for Penguin Books in this country and knew. 
about books. Because Ten Speed is a very small ho 
had more confidence that if they took it over they at 
would have an investment in seeing that it got mar 
I was pretty much at an evangelistic level in my 
about the book at that time. am 

I realized that I had discovered a whole different 
of job hunting that I had not invented—it had existe 
this country for years but nobody knew much ab 
decided to publicize it and I wanted to get the w 
to as many people as possible, so I gave it to this p 
er. They came out with it in November ’72 and it] 
sort of desultory history at first. I think the average 
is reputed to sell 5,000 copies in a life time, and 
sold about 5,000 copies in two or three years. a 

Then in 1974 and 1975 something weird start 
happen with it. It just took off and started hitting’ 
seller lists. Parachute now has been on the New 
Times best-seller list almost continuously since a yeak 
February. I think it was off for two weeks on the 
paperback best-seller list of the Times. The book 
best months sells about 64,000 copies. So my desire 
the word should get out to people really has been full 
beyond my wildest dreams. > 

In 1974, given the tremendous interest in the book 
employer came to me—he was the president of Ur 
Ministry to Higher Education—and said, “Look, It 
you ought to be giving full time to this. We ought to] 
a project now.” UMHE had a lot of jargon and one 
jargons was Project, Program, and something a 
ect was sort of experimental. It was, let’s try it fora 
and see if this is a field we should be in or not. / 
they liked it, then they made it a program. So we 
out as a project of United Ministries in Higher Edue 
and it’s probably one of the most successful pro 
UMHE has ever done. We kept the title “Project” bec 
it sounded experimental. | 

We got a grant to get started for three years. My] 
was to work very hard to become self-supporting, lf 
get a foundation grant, you’ve been given three yé 
make it. You don’t say, well, let’s go back and get 4 
grant. So we figured out how to make it self-supp 
by running some workshops and so far we have mi 
We have a deficit this year, so I’m sure we are gol 
have to do something, but deficits don’t bother me. "4 
R: Do you think that the attitudes toward work todd! 


nt now late in the 20th century than they have 
efore?P 
I think people expect a lot more out of their work. 
of a piece with their attitude toward marriage, 
erything. Our parents and their parents before 
ndured a lot in marriage with the idea that you’re 
d and you put up with it and that’s life, and if you 
nebody you aren't terribly in love with, well, you 
+k it out and so on. Now, people won’t do that, and 
equally true of work. 
1d woman out on the corner outside an ice cream 
told me a story I’ve never forgotten to illustrate 
‘amatically the attitude toward work has changed. 
ory moves me almost to the point of tears to think 
uch we've lost. She said that during the Depression 
her and another man were lined up outside for a 
a mill or construction site. There was one job and 
hey went inside the guy said, “Well, we have only 
.” So her father turned to this other guy and said, 
any children do you have?” He had seven, so her 
aid, “I have only four, you take it.” 
that’s a dramatic change from that day until this. 
was much more of a sense of community. Now 
tremendously high individualism and competi- 


cs’ thing that’s different is people want more out 
work. There used to be a lot more toleration of 
pad work. People are no longer willing to tolerate 
ne work and inhumane conditions. They want a 
ca of themselves, proof that they are worthwhile 
1 beings and so on. In the old days they looked for 
hings to be answered in arenas other than work. 
a want those things inside their work. 
at do you see as one major problem of the job 
today and someone who finds themselves out of 


ray as though everything 
pended on God; work as 
though everything 
depended on you.” 


B: They don’t know what they want. Studies have found 
that the average person who does not find work sees 
something like five employers a month. He or she puts in 
about five hours a week job hunting in some form. When 
they studied the behavior of those who found work, those 
people saw many more employers and spent many more 
hours at it. So if you were giving advice to the average 
job hunter and he or she were to say, “What do you think 
is my major problem?” you would say, “Time. You’re not 
putting enough time on it.’ 

When you look beyond the issue of time, it turns out 
that people just don’t know what they want. I had lunch 
with a job hunter a day or so ago and she’s a very intelli- 
gent woman. She has tremendous credentials and experi- 
ence and a gorgeous-looking resume. But when I said, 
“How are you doing with your job hunting?” she said, “I 
don’t really know what I’m looking for.” When a person 
doesn’t know what they’re looking for, they’re immobil- 
ized—because how do you know even where to start? So 
either they play smorgasbord with life and just meander 
around and see what happens—what runs across their 
path like a black cat—or they sit at home because they 
say, “Why go out? I don’t even know what I’m looking 
for.” 

R: What do you think the churches’ role should be in 
helping people toward finding their vocation? 

B: First, the churches ought to broaden their whole con- 
cept of stewardship. They ought to take seriously the idea 
of the parable of the talents, even though the talent was a 
figure for silver or gold. The word talent isn’t used to de- 
scribe money anymore, but it’s used to describe the gifts 
that God has given us. 

The church essentially teaches people that stewardship 
is a matter of regarding themselves as being in charge of a 
certain amount of money, and they should be giving at 
least a tithe of that back to God. I think that’s a prostitu- 
tion of the idea, because stewardship obviously deals 


Ww with alert hh hel New Testament understanding, the 
money was used as a symbol of the gifts that God has giv- 
en to people, whereas in our day the talents are used as 
the gold bars or the silver bars, period. It’s ironic to me 
that the money was used as a symbol of the gifts, and 
now the church has reversed stewardship and we have 
gone back to the symbol. 

So stewardship is looking at the totality of the way in 
which we spend our time. It’s looking at the totality of 
the gifts that we have, and asking some very hard ques- 
tions about how we should be using them better. 

Then, if the church had this broader understanding of 
what stewardship is really all about, you wouldn’t need 
to tell the churches what to do. They would know what 
to do. The first and most obvious thing is they would be- 
come very interested in how people spend their time. ( I 
can’t say personally what the churches are doing now be- 


When a parish’s horizons are only as 
wide as its own people, it is terminally 
ill. It has to have a concept of respon- 
sibility to the world because a wide 
horizon is a mark of health. 


cause I’m out of touch.) But in the past, if you heard a 
sermon on time in church, it was rare. And it would be 
about spending more time doing volunteer work for the 
church and so on. It was a kind of self-serving statement 
by the church, rather than talking about time as the es- 
sence of stewardship. 

How one uses time from morning until night is the pri- 
mary issue of stewardship. So obviously the church 
should talk about these issues as they impinge outwardly 
upon the world. That is, wherever one’s time intersects 
with the world, that is where stewardship is the issue. 
Wherever one’s talents intersect with the world, that’s the 
issue. Wherever one’s money intersects with the world 
and its needs, that’s the issue. Inward horizons mean a 
sick organization, whether it’s a human being or a com- 
munity. 

Today it seems that the church does nothing about a 
person’s work life. It seems to me that the pastor, minis- 
ter, priest or rabbi or whatever should be interested in 
going to visit the people at their work, and especially 
since half the women in the United States of working age 
now work outside the home. I think the figure is some- 
thing like 47 million women. In the old days it was, well, 
the pastor shouldn’t go and bother the men at their work 
because they are in the real world (and faith is a fantasy 
world) and we shouldn't impinge upon them. Now the 
women are in the “real world” too and I think if parish 
calling were to be done today in any systematic and com- 
mitted sense it would have to be done in the workplace, 
not back in the home, which is where people are only at 
night. 


a 

Second, not just the minister but the whole congr 
tion should be concerned about each other’s work, : 
though the congregation isn’t a commune in the tr 
tional definition of that term, it is a commune in jt 
sence. Everyone is contributing something to the w 
life of the body concept in Romans 12 and 1 Corinth: 
12: 

Certainly when they talk about talents, the chy 
should be helping people inventory their talents. Tha: 
ventory would be not to help decide what organizat 
within the church they would go to, but where + 
would use those talents outside the church. So muck, 
day is self-serving and interlocking in the church, ; 
church certainly should have workshops for job hur 
and career changers and be there to help. 

R: Would your advice to a Christian job hunter be diy 
ent in any way from advice to other job hunters? 

B; Yes, there’s an expression which I didn’t invent bj 
goes, “Pray as though everything depended on God; y, 
as though everything depended on you.” I really bel: 
that. I know one Christian who was fired. He y 
home, and somebody asked me later to describe wha 
was doing and I said he’s sitting at home waiting for! 
to prove he loves him. That guy may have been praz 
as though everything depended on God, but he vr 
lifting a finger for himself. 


R: Do you think that things have changed for women 
the job market? 

B: Yes, first of all, women are accepted in every P 
now, even in the unions. The trouble is, the way in wl 
women are most discriminated against is that they: 
haunted by a phrase which was invented in the worli 
men—but it’s been used with telling effect against} 
world of women, mostly because women have bow 
into it. There is a quote in the back of Parachute at 
that: 

“It is frequently argued that a 21-year- old woma 
perfectly free to choose a career if she tends to do so." 
argument conveniently overlooks the fact that our soa 
has spent 21 years marking her ballot for her. Societys 
controlled not her alternatives but her motivation 
choose?’ 

That’s the problem. The women buy in on the shih 
leth, “marketable skills”) Nobody can ever define ¥ 
they mean by that animal. There was an article in| 
San Francisco Chronicle last week about a guy who} 
one skill and one skill only, which is that he has a bea 
ful voice. The article was about how he’s become tht 
don’t know, there’s a duck that represents some compi 
and he’s the one that talks to the duck, or the goose ’ 
represents the company, and he talks to the goose. - 
become the corporate symbol for so many compa 
around the country that he rakes in millions of dolla 
year. Somebody says he’s the richest man in no 
California, and all the marketable skill that he has i 
his voice. When people say marketable skills, they usu 
mean typing or something like that. Women are inun) 
ing the job market, but they are often being held t 
because they restrict what their search could be. The 
bought i in on that whole idea of marketable skill. 1 
say, “I was only a homemaker for 35 years; I must 


have any marketable skills.’ , 


— 
| 


2 center in particular, the Displaced Homemakers | 


r, has branches all over the country and has done a 
fight against that concept. One organization in 
‘ersey takes all the homemakers’ skills and translates 
into skills they can use in the marketplace. Once 
n really break the shackles of discrimination they 
nely meet out there—the assumption that a woman 
do the job and so on—a much more insidious enemy 
ir own self-concept. 

1at about minorities? Do you think they are making 
essP 

\ink I’d probably say some progress but not enough. 
rouble is, in Brazil, for example, and many other 
ries we could talk about, two societies are living 
yy side. The very wealthy and the incredibly poor. 
ave the same ghetto-ization, except it’s in other 
than just the purely economic. 

e is the whole job-hunting thing. You have people 
cnow how to go about the job hunt, for example, the 
t’s described in Parachute or other books we could 
_ In the job hunt they become the “rich.” Then you 


have the other people who think that the way to go about 
it is to go down to an agency or go to the classified ads or 
something like that, and they are in the job-market set 
the “poor.” If you talk about minorities or any other 
group you have to make a careful distinction between 
those who do use certain kinds of job-searching strategies 
and those who use others. Minorities who use the alterna- 
tive job-hunting strategies described in Parachute find 
that their color is relatively insignificant. But when they 
go about it in the traditional way, their color becomes a 
big barrier—at least if they are trying to get into certain 
eschelons or in certain industries. 

R: One thing I think about when I think about life-work 
planning is that there may not be a lot of time left. 

B: There’s a lot of evidence for your belief. 

R: How do you plan your life in an apocalyptic ageP 

B: Well, I don’t know that this is an apocalyptic age. I 
only know, well, maybe it is. So it’s a reasoned hypothesis 
that has a lot of chance of being right. Like the fact that 
the next big California earthquake will come in the next 
10 years, and so on. I have three or four scenarios in my 
head. 

One is that life will go on as usual, with the kind of 
change that we are all accustomed to, only more rapidly 
accelerating—and we'll have to learn how to swim faster 
and faster with change. We'll make Alvin Toffler look like 
a pessimist when he was predicting what would happen 
to us. 

Another scenario is that the apocalypse will come and 
it will be devastating and instant and complete and 
therefore it’s irrelevant to worry about it. It’s just death 
coming on another day or age than we anticipated. 

A third scenario is the one that scares me. It’s where 
there’s an apocalypse after a fashion but not in the Book 
of Revelation sense. Rather, a secular apocalypse comes, 
such as nuclear devastation. The whole face of the land is 
changed, yet people have to learn to survive. 

It seems to me that the things that support people now 
are the same things that are going to have to support 
them then. Those are the twin themes of constancy and 
change. Anybody who has any sense of togetherness in 
the age in which we live today is somebody who has both 
identified the constancies within himself or herself and 
the things about himself or herself that change. In the 
Christian context they perceive that their faith is the con- 
stant thing. Their particular value system, at least in its 
bedrock essence, is the constancy—although there are 
changes in relationships, changes in jobs, and so forth. 
They are able to deal with almost anything that happens 
if they can identify those two things. 

The persons who cannot deal with our times are the 
ones who are so rooted in seeing the constancy about 
themselves that they see no change and make no allow- 
ance for change within themselves. In the Christian lan- 
guage, they talk about how they are saved and they never 
seem to move on from that. 

Or persons who equally cannot seem to cope are those 
who see only the change in their lives and don’t see what 
the constant elements are. You have to be able to perceive 
what is constant about the world in order to be able to 
deal with it. God is certainly the constant for the Chris- 
tian, but almost everything else isn’t. There’s hardly any 
other constant out there, except humanity. 
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The definition of humanity that I am most at home 
with is the concept that to be human is to be ambivalent. 
There’s hardly anything we can mention that we don’t 
have funny feelings about, often at opposite polarities. To 
be human is to be able to admit that that is the case, and 
not try to admit that we are all this or all that. We have to 
see it as both. In the creation story we see that we are 
both divine and human, and in trying to hold on to only 
one of those two truths we become demonic. It’s in the 
embracing of both of them together that we are truly 
human. 

I find the essence of being human in terms of people 
that I know best and am in some kind of community or 
connection with. Together we wrestle with what it means 
to be thus ambivalent about almost everything. The 
psalmist was realistic about that ambivalence—and we 
don’t have to try to hide it from God when we sense it in 
ourselves. 

In the second scenario, too—if the universe or life as 
we know it here on earth suddenly ends in a nuclear 
holocaust or whatever—in order to cope with that, the 
Christian needs to realize the essence of humanity. As I 
said in the poem at the end of Three Boxes, “Oh, Lord, if 
any must die on this day, let it be me, for I am ready.” It’s 
got to be that kind of thing. It’s got back to the humane- 
ness of that two job hunters scene. “How many children 
do you have? If you have seven and I have four, OK, you 
take that job.” 


Stewardship is looking at the totality of 
the way in which we spend our time. 
It’s looking at the totality of the gifts 
that we have. 


The Christian has to be more ready to die than other 
people because of his or her consciousness being “Well, 
I’m ready.” The third scenario is one I have no answers 
for, except I think it’s sort of a blending of those first two. 
It’s the readiness to admit that resurrection can come 
only through crucifixion. If the landscape changed radi- 
cally—and I suppose we could have a mini-rehearsal of 
that if there were a truly devastating earthquake in this 
area, where you can't go to the stores and get the supplies 
because the stores are all closed because the shelves are a 
shambles—we’d really have to learn how to cope on a 
very rudimentary survival level. It would change a great 
many things. It would test a great many things. 

Some of the scenarios running around now begging for 
acceptance are totally devoid of humanity, such as the 
philosophy that you ought to stock up half a year of food 
and get a shotgun to protect yourself against the maraud- 
ers. That type of thing has been associated with some of 
the popular books that are out now on how to survive the 
coming crisis. It seems to me that if you are in a new land 
with a new face on the land you have to work out some 
scenario whereby it’s “we're all in this together; we all 
hang together; we all die together” and not this terrible 
sense of “I’m going to survive even if all of you die.’ The 


essence of that kind of solution is to build a strong sen, 
community. The best defense against a “me against y 
mentality is to build community in our lives now, 

I feel that people have much more community in 
lives than they are willing to admit, and therefore ¢ 
munity is not something that you now go out to build’ 
something that already exists that you identify. What 
really saying about how you live in a semi-apocaly, 
age, or on the edge of crisis either secular or religioy, 
that you inventory. You sit down in the old Christian; 
minology of counting your blessings and identifying y 
you already have, rather than yearning for somethin 
appear on the horizon that you don’t already some) 
possess. | 


R: One question that I’m interested in as a communic. 
is that you went to MIT and Harvard as an un, 
graduate and then you had seminary training. You h 
that sort of academic background and yet the book h 
kind of folksy appeal. | 
B: That’s my playfulness. I write exactly the way I{] 
R: You mentioned the fact that you like to play. Willi 
some day write a book on how to play? 1 
B: I did. It’s called The Three Boxes of Life. Leisup 
something you can do by yourself. It’s by definition w 
you do when nobody is telling you what to do. So lei 
is walking along the beach, sitting and reading a by 
swimming or whatever. It can be a very solitary occw 
tion. To play is essentially like ping-pong. It’s always, 
people or more, because there has to be play ands 
response and then play and some response. Like a p 
pong game. | 
Play is the interruption of the expected with some k 
of surprise. Therefore play is not a time set aside. It! 
attitude you have toward everything. . 
Ideally, as I say in Three Boxes, the most balanced: 
is the life that has integrated those three things: W 
you are working, you are learning and you are play: 
And when you are playing, you are learning and you 
also perhaps accomplishing something (which is w 
ing) and so on. 
R: Do you enjoy your workP 
B: You bet I do. Are you kidding? A woman wrote 1 
letter and said, I read your book and I think it’s a mat 
ous book, but frankly I’m too lazy to do the exert 
there. So I'll tell you what I did do. I sat down at 
looked at everybody I knew and I thought who has a 
that I would most like to have. Who of all the people | 
or know. It turned out it was a woman on networ! 
area-wide television who did a children’s program: 
she said, I went to my local TV station and I said, | 
you want any children’s programs? I think you Fi 


have this kind of thing and I think I can do it’ And 
said, “We think it’s a great idea. Would you head it 
And so, she said, I am today the children’s program 
planner, coordinator, and narrator on my local TV) 
tion. I got exactly the job I wanted and I got it by lool 
at everybody else to see who I thought was doing 
thing I most wanted to do. | 
I told that story at a workshop I did recently. I sai 
look around at the person who is doing the job you 
want to do and go talk to them. So some guy rai 
hand and says, “Where does the line form to talk aa 
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From My Point of View 


And certainly I believe 

Death is not the end. 

But merely a Pause 

At the entrance to a new Life 

Which may 

Or may not 

In another dimension require 
New Life/Work Planning. 

Yet, at this Pause, : 

That is to say, at this moment 

We call Death, I believe 

We must give 

Account, 

As managers of apartment houses do 
When they are face to face at last 
With the owner 

Of that building: who was, 

‘Til then, only a Voice 

On the telephone. 

Christians, for ages, have called 

This accounting “Judgment” 
(Heavy, Heavy), 

Or “Stewardship” (a more palatable term), 
But — for my purposes — 
“Manager will do. 

I believe that you and I are managers 
Only 

Of all that we have — 

Those gifts, those talents, those skills 
— Functional, specific, self-managed — 
That we have inventoried, 
Prioritized, and used 

— Hopefully — throughout our lives. 
Managers only, 

And hence accountable to God 

Who gave us such gifts. 


Seen from this perspective of Giving Account 
At Death, Life . 
Work Planning is — in my view — 
A Plan of Stewardship, or 
A Plan for Managing 
This apartment house of our body 
And heart and mind, 
To be sure that the gifts we were given 
Get fully used | 
While yet welive 
Inthisbody. 
All of this lends, to be sure, 
Some kind of ultimate dimension to Life 
Work Planning. | 
That pyramid of tissues we wrestle with 
Throughout our lives, 
Has more ultimate answers — 
— From my point of view— _ 
Than any we have seen 
Thus far.  . 
For, ultimately, the answer 
(From a Christian’s point of view) — 
To “What's Happening?” 
Is: “God is at work in the world 
And in Us.” 
Christians call it, if you care, 
Revelation. Meee 
And ultimately, the answer 
(From a Christian’s point of view) 
To Survival 
Is “God will help us to survive 
Allthings,. 2. 
Even Death.” 

_ —Richard Bolles 
Adapted from the Epilogue of 
The Three Boxes of Life 
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JOB & MINISTRY 
OPPORTUNITIES 
OVERSEAS 
by 


Ruth Siemens 


N THE 20TH CENTURY one phenomenon has 

come into view which is incontestably new—for the 

first time there is in the world a universal religion, 

and that is the Christian religion” (1). Two hundred 

new churches are born every day. In Papua, New 
Guinea, one in every three persons is an evangelical 
Christian, and in Irian Jaya, the Indonesian half of the 
island, two in every three persons has made a commit- 
ment to Jesus Christ. (2). The church is growing more 
than three times as fast as the population in Africa and 
Latin America, and 50 percent faster in Asia (3). 

Yet elsewhere the church has lost ground. Worldwide, 
physical births still gain on new births, and missionary 
advance often resembles an arduous struggle up a down 

escalator. There are huge masses of people, constituting 
an enormous evangelistic challenge. 

A billion Chinese in the People’s Republic of China are 
slowly becoming accessible while 40 million Chinese else- 
where remain to be reached. 

Another bloc consists of 800 million Hindus inside In- 
dia and elsewhere. India has more people than all of Af- 
rica and South America combined, and 500,000 of its 
towns and villages have no resident Christian. 

The greatest challenge, however, may be the world’s 
720 million Muslims, whose high birth rate and mission- 
ary fervor will make them the largest bloc within a dec- 
ade. Christians have rarely made significant inroads into 
their communities. 

In addition to these three groups there are scattered 
tribal peoples who practice their own traditional reli- 
gions. 


RUTH SIEMENS was involved for nearly 21 years in pioneering new 
university student movements, under the International Fellow- 
ship of Evangelical Students (IVCF overseas), mainly in Peru, 
Brazil, Portugal, and Spain. 

The first six years she supported herself as a teacher, and then 
administrator, in American-sponsored binational community 
schools, and in that secular context had a ministry to many elemen- 
tary and secondary school students, teachers, and their families. 

She is currently a missions staff worker with IVCF-U.S., direct- 
ing their Overseas Counseling Service, which helps Christians go 
abroad for Jesus Christ, especially as lay missionaries, in secular 
salaried positions. 

She graduated from Biola College and from Chico State. 


Of the world’s four billion people, roughly three bil: 
are unevangelized. Two and a half billion represent 
tural groups in which there is no Christian church’ 
Any suggestion that the missionary era is past and) 
North American personnel should retrench is uninfow 
and premature. If the church were exhausting all ¢ 
gifts there would be reason for pessimism. But we + 
not begun to tap our human or material resources,: 
new approaches need to be tried. 

I want to present four problems, make one sugges 
that would go a long way toward solving all four, 
end with several areas in which Christians need rar 
reorientation if the solution is to work. 


Four Problems 


First, more personnel are needed. Almost 2,000 ¥ 
after the command to make disciples of all nations, a 
timated 200 million convinced evangelical Christian: 
a total of 380 million Protestants), leave cross-cult 
evangelism to 55,000 dedicated, but overworked mis; 
aries (5). That’s a mere .02 percent. In fairness, we # 
add to this figure a significant number of Christians; 
remain at home, not by default, but because they k 
that at present they are called by God to service 
They give generously and pray regularly to enable 
55,000 to continue abroad. But who would deny » 
where missionary responsibility is concerned, most of 
church consists of spectators? 

To add another 10,000 missionaries is not enough. | 
would still be playing with what is surely a life andd 
matter. We must multiply our total force several t 
over. Considering how much has been accomplishet 
so few people, imagine what an adequate missiot 
force could accomplish. | 

A second problem is deployment of personnel. TI 
95 percent of all missionaries work in only 17 perce 
the world—where the church is already established! 
About 20 countries are closed to professional mission 
and another 50 greatly restrict their activity. We 1 
find ways to get Christians into that 50 percent ol 
world’s cultural groups that are off-limits to the mis 
agencies. | 

Third, there is also need for wider penetration of e 
structure of society, to make Jesus Christ known t 
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ta of people and to bring Christian ethics to bear 
1 every aspect of life. We have provided new church- 
vith good models of what a professional Christian 
cer should be, but not of how a Christian lay person 
effectively live out the Christian life in a secular and 
1 spiritually hostile environment. It is not enough to 
blish Christian communities that remain isolated 
sultures when the gospel can powerfully use trans- 
ned individuals to transform societies. 

fourth problem is missionary finance. The decline of 
dollar abroad and rampant inflation around the 
ye, both aggravated by repeated oil price hikes, have 
le North American and European mission costs soar. 
rd-, fourth-, and fifth-world mission agencies are 
ing our western pattern difficult to follow. Increases 
1e price of oil are certain to continue; and so will cut- 
ks in mission programs and personnel. Other natural 
urces already in short supply are similarly becoming 
iomic weapons. Any solution to the problems of per- 
1el, deployment, and penetration must take into ac- 
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count the problem of missionary finance. 

These four problems are not impossible to solve. One 
single measure that could solve them all is to place major 
responsibility for the evangelization of the world where it 
ought to have been all along: on the lay Christian. That is 
simply to return to the pattern in Acts 8:4, where lay 
Christians “went everywhere preaching the Word.’ 


A Solution: Lay People and Secular Options 


We must mobilize lay Christians for nonprofessional 
missionary work, making creative use of a variety of 
secular options, some as old as Abraham, Joseph, Daniel, 
Amos, Priscilla, Aquila, and Paul. Other options are the 
new and nontraditional opportunities of the jet age and 
global village. 

The largest option is salaried, secular employment 
abroad. Two- to four-year (often renewable) contracts 
with U.S. or foreign governments, firms, educational or 
health institutions, U.S.-related agencies, etc., enable 
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Christians to live abroad. About 25,000 U.S. firms and 
their affiliates and subsidiaries overseas employ at least 
some North Americans. Foreign governments should and 
do protect their own job markets, but even if each firm 
were to hire only four or five Americans, that would be a 
great many positions. One firm has 3,000 U.S. employees 
in a single country; it may have projects going in over 100 
countries. A single university may hire 40 or 50 foreign 
faculty members, while one address may represent 12,000 
positions in elementary and secondary schools. 

Another option is voluntary service with one of several 
hundred development and relief agencies. Salaries may 
be modest, but expenses and travel are paid, except for 
very short terms of less than a year. 

Self-employment is another category. Christians may 
begin their own small (or large) businesses abroad, pro- 
viding their own support and possibly that of another 
missionary or national Christian worker. They may also 
be able to provide vocational training and jobs for needy 
Christians, who in many countries suffer job discrimina- 
tion because of their faith. It is a way to broaden the fi- 
nancial base of overseas churches, further indigenizing 
them. A letter from Africa states, “If you know shoe re- 
pair, you become a national resource.’ Excellent infor- 
mation exists’on how to start businesses in different coun- 
tries, and several Christian and secular organizations are 
able to give assistance. 

Older Christians may be glad to know that many over- 
seas positions have no upper age limit, thus making re- 
tirement abroad a viable possibility. Retired Americans 
have given assistance to professional missionaries over- 
seas, and secular options offer even more possibilities. 
Over 300,000 Americans have retired to other countries, 
some in the homelands of their ancestors—for example, 
6,000 to Poland, 7,000 to Ireland, 50,000 to Italy (7). 
Others live where their retirement income will stretch 
further—to Spain, Greece, Central America, or Sri Lan- 
ka (which has the lowest cost of living anywhere). Some 
live in expensive countries simply because they enjoy 
them. There are 17,500 retired Americans in West Ger- 
many, and many others in Scandinavia. 

Think of the potential for effective ministry with 
neighbors, or in a local church, while enjoying another 
culture. We must stop the rumor that people over 35 are 
too old to begin missionary work. Part-time work can 
sometimes be obtained to supplement income, and the 
Peace Corps considers people in their 50s and 60s their 
most valuable recruits. Studies show that after about 12 
years of age, there is little difference in language-learning 
ability between older people and adolescents. What bet- 
ter missionaries than these older people to reach the el- 
derly overseas! 


Nor does the Great Commission exempt those under 
35. Study abroad provides opportunity for sharing the 
gospel of Jesus Christ without losing any time in the pur- 
suit of academic goals. Many U.S.-sponsored colleges 
overseas provide lower-division requirements with strong 
language programs. There are many foreign year-abroad 
or graduate-study programs. Or one can complete a full 
four or five years in a foreign university and pursue 
graduate studies in the U.S. Many young Americans 
study medicine abroad and by the time a Christian has 
earned her or his M.D., they can have six or seven years 


of missionary work behind them. Often the cost ig » 
than it would be at home, and some scholarship a 
possible. 

There are internships and work/study progral 
most careers in a wide selection of countries. Peace Cg 
and several similar organizations provide entry-level ; 
perience that looks good on a resume later on. Advanj 
study and research is open to scholars in certain fi¢ 
who have certain language skills. People who have my 
a good start on less common languages (like Hungarj 
Tamil, Pashto, Mandarin) may face less compacta” 
pre- or post- doctoral grants. 

Professional and student exchanges provide similal 
portunities and there are many choices. Even high-seh 
students may select from a variety of programs. They ¢ 
have responsibility for God’s world, and in many eo: 
tries up to 75 percent of the population is under 20 ye 
of age. These teenagers can be more readily won by cq 
mitted Christians their own age. Students generally h. 
more liberty to speak out, and even in difficult countr 
can be good missionaries if they know how to share th 
faith on campus. 


LL OF THESE secular options are available 

Christians in almost every country. Throw 

out history, God has used great displé 

ments of people—migrations and disp: 

sions resulting from wars, persecutions, i. 

physical disasters—to redistribute his people among; 

unevangelized. Never has the sea of humanity been so} 

multuous as today. Workers from the Far East and So, 

Asia provide labor for the sparsely populated Mic 

East. North Africans, Turks and Yugoslavs work in sov: 

ern Europe while southern Europeans work in north 

Europe. Christians among these dispersed people must 
mobilized for missionary work. 

If we take into account salaried and voluntary p 
tions abroad, theoretically we could multiply the t 
Christian missionary force by one hundred times. Reé 
tically, we do not expect to obtain all these positions. 
the possibility of multiplying our force by two or three: 
even 10 times, should not be difficult at all. If even ¢ 
one in five Americans can be considered a convin 
Christian, we ought to have enough who are missioné 
minded to get 20 percent of those jobs. 

There is rapid turnover in many of the positions t 
are filled, because of a high failure rate—up to 79 ] 
cent in some U.S. firms, with an average of 30 peret 
Cultural adjustment requires effort, and even a good! 
ary is not necessarily sufficient motivation. New positi 
are constantly being created because over 120 count 
less than 30 years old (most of them 10 or 15 years ¢ 
need help for development projects. Studies indicate { 
overseas positions will increase substantially during| 
1980s. Technologically advanced countries provide a 
ferent kind of opening for Christians, many of them| 
ing worse off spiritually than some of the least-develo} 
nations. | 

It is providential that a high percentage of positi 
now open overseas are in countries that do not acc 
professional missionaries. There is no country that can 
be entered by North American Christians through s¢ 
secular avenue. Where westerners cannot readily en 
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nroughout history, God has used great displacements of people—migrations 


id dispersions resulting from wars, persecutions, and physical disasters—to 
distribute his people among the unevangelized. 


ians from other countries can often enter easily for 
or employment. 

‘ Christians can penetrate the structures of society 
ys that the professional missionary cannot be ex- 
1 to do. Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship’s Over- 
jounseling Service has computerized data on thou- 
of secular positions in 526 job descriptions. Chris- 
employed in agriculture, industry, commerce, 
Es education, fine arts, government, etc., can 
elize colleagues and seek to apply Christian ethics 
h of these areas. It is not a matter of imposing our 
, but because we know that God’s laws always are 
ed toward maximum human well-being. God 
his people to make this world a better place, even 
h we have no illusions about producing a perma- 
utopia. 

aries with secular North American organizations 
d range from adequate to high. Even voluntary 
ies pay a stipend in addition to all travel and living 
Scholarships and grants are often very generous. 
if Christians sought out the most poorly paid posi- 
supplementing their income from friends at home 
1 be much easier than asking for full support. 


lly, mission agencies should fully support only 

inistries that cannot be done otherwise, like Bible 
ation, itinerant work, etc. Contrary to common be- 
hurch planting can be done from a secular context, 
s the apostle Paul at times did. Moravian missions in 
[700s started businesses everywhere, founding 
hes in 29 countries in 29 years. Virtually all the 
missionaries of our modern missions period sup- 
d themselves, and there are many current examples 
rch planting while in secular employ. 

se secular opportunities are provided for us by God 
ble us to get on with the church’s unfinished busi- 
as surely as the Roman empire in the first century 
yrepared by highways and a common language for 
itial spread of the gospel. We are to make the most 
s unique moment of history (8). Jesus chided the 
sees and Sadduccees for not discerning “the signs of 
mes” (9). But to make use of these alternatives to the 
yn agency (though we continue to use the mission 
y), Christians need extensive reeducation. 


Attitudes and Concepts in Need of Change 


| : OR THESE secular alternatives to be effectively 


used on the scale demanded by the task at this 
d late stage in history, Christians need a new ap- 

preciation of secular employment/study versus 

“full-time” spiritual ministry. Anything other 
the latter is made to seem somehow spiritually in- 
, second-class. Even ministers and missionaries fre- 
tly ask me, “Didn’t you find it frustrating to have 
a demanding job overseas, and to have so little time 
ver for God’s work?” Of course not. 


Evangelism in a vacuum is seldom fruitful. All day 
long on the job, the integrity of one’s life, the quality of 
one’s work, and caring relationships with associates raise 
the questions and lead to significant conversations about 
God. They also make our message credible. Our main 
spiritual ministry occurs on the job, even though we 
aren't talking about God all day long. In addition, we 
have evenings, weekends, and vacations for other minis- 
tries. Paul met the same objections, and insisted he was in 
no sense an inferior apostle/missionary because he sup- 
ported himself through secular work (10). 

A deeper problem is the division of life into secular and 
sacred. There was no secular until the revolt in the gar- 
den of Eden. There will be none at the end of history, 
when God through Jesus Christ will have reconciled ev- 
erything to himself again, reversing the effects of our sin. 
For every Christian, eternal life begins with conversion. 
We are intensely aware of this spoiled world, yet we are 
already experiencing many of the privileges of God’s new 
world-order. Christians live in this period of “eschato- 
logical overlap; of tension between the present and the 
future. We know that everything we do for God becomes 
sacred, an act of worship, whether it is teaching math, 
working at a computer, raising wheat, or managing an 
office. 

We must give importance not only to evangelism but 
also to our cultural mandate, because it is intimately re- 
lated to the fulfilling of the Great Commission. God’s 
initial commands to populate the earth, develop it, and 
govern it, under his direction, have never been retracted. 
That humanity betrayed God’s trust, betrayed God’s 
world into enemy hands, makes our cultural mandate 
more important, not less so, even though we can carry it 
out only very imperfectly. 

We must leave no realm to the enemy—not music, art, 
nor literature, nor law, technology, poverty, advertising, 
entertainment, finance, nor multinational corporations. 
However, no Christian is really fulfilling this cultural 
mandate if they are not also sharing their faith. 

We must change our concept of lay person versus 
clergy. The attitude today often is “Let the ministers do 
God’s work in the world; it’s what we pay them for.’ 
Temple Gairdner, missionary to Cairo early in this cen- 
tury, said, “We pay a few members to go start churches 
overseas which also pay a few members to do the same, so 
we have missions by proxy” (11). Paul taught that church 
leaders were to equip lay people to do God’s work in the 
world, because only they are able to penetrate all sectors 
of society in the course of their daily lives (12). 

We have perpetuated “missions by proxy” by providing 
almost exclusively professional missionary models, with 
few nonprofessionals to balance them, even though the 
overwhelming majority of church members anywhere 
must always be lay people. 

Paul was aware of this danger. Although he received 
gifts on occasion, it was his deliberate policy to support 
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Evangelism ina vacuum is seldom fruitful. All day long on the job, the integrity of 
one’s life, the quality of one’s work, and caring relationships with associates raise 
the questions and lead to significant conversations about God. 


himself. He insisted that his co-workers, disciples, elders 
and deacons do the same. He stated, or implied, a num- 
ber of reasons. He exemplified the dignity of work. He 
wanted converts to be honest providers for their own 
families, and to have enough to give to needy Christians 
and to non-Christians. Generosity was not an optional 
characteristic of the Christian. 

Paul demonstrated that a secular job is no excuse for 
not being deeply involved in spiritual ministry. He de- 
fended the fully supported workers in 1 Corinthians 9, 
but unlike many of the others, Paul and his team worked 
with Gentiles, who did not have the strong moral back- 
ground of Jewish nonbelievers. Thievery, immorality, 
and irresponsibility were common among Gentiles, and 
Paul wanted the new converts to be transformed in a way 
that would make an impact on their colleagues and their 
Gentile neighborhoods. 

We need a new understanding of evangelism versus so- 
cial concern, eliminating the artificial dichotomy be- 
tween the two. A holistic approach is essential, Bibilical, 
and natural—when the Christian works side by side with 
nonbelieving colleagues, clients, patients, customers, etc., 
and develops a caring relationship with them. 

We need a new understanding of holiness and worldli- 
ness. Separation from the world was never meant to be 
separation from nonbelieving people (13). Paul gives ori- 
entation for a social life that Christians will share with 
non-Christians (14). 

A monastic mentality, common in some Christian cir- 
cles, is poor preparation for missionary work of any kind. 
How can someone who was educated in Christian ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, a Christian college and 
seminary, with little or no experience in our own secular 
culture, possibly relate well to non-Christians in another 
culture? How are greenhouse plants to stand up to sun, 
storm, rain? Children and young people need to learn 
here in the U.S. how to stand firm in their faith in a secu- 
lar, spiritually hostile environment, how to live whole- 
some attractive lives in such an atmosphere, how to love 
non-Christians without being influenced by their sin, and 
how to tactfully and boldly communicate the gospel of 
Jesus Christ in terms that are meaningful to the un- 
churched. 


N FACT, how many Christians of any age can share 

their faith in their present circles of activity? The 

aims of church programs are dissipated in many di- 

rections, and very few of them focus on the church’s 

mission—ironically, its only reason for being in this 
world. Instead of overprotection and escape from non- 
Christian influences, the need is for training to meet 
them head-on. Because the content of our faith is so rele- 
vant to the present, as well as eternally significant, it de- 
mands to be communicated. Our silence is denial of its 
truth. Who will believe it, when the majority of Chris- 
tians show no interest in making it known? 


Not only evangelism, but missions training, wh! 
ought to begin with the very young, is conspicuous by, 
absence in most church programs, for members of ¢ 
age. 

We need to understand the church’s mission as parti 
the great cosmic struggle for control of God’s world, 
struggle involving human and nonhuman forces, At st# 
is nothing less than the reputation of Jesus Christ, 
only rightful King of kings, but whose name a third, 
this world’s people have never heard. At stake also is ; 
fate of three billion people. Can we pray “Thy kingd; 
come” and not be deeply involved in extending it arov 
the globe (15)? 

Almost certainly Paul’s main reason for insisting t} 
the leaders he produced follow his self-supporting mox 
is that Paul wanted to make sure that the missionary » 
pansion of the church would never become dependent. 
the availability of money or on mission structures (I 
Both are necessary and good. But if there were to be az 
tal economic collapse, missionary work could contiri 
only if a strong pattern had been established, in - 
church throughout the world, of lay persons taking » 
gospel to the unevangelized at their own expense. Onl: 
we return to this principle of Acts 8:4, and use secu 
avenues, can the missionary task be completed (17) 
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n August 1978 I began working at A Safe Place, a 
shelter for battered women in Oakland. I have come 
to see the shelter in three ways. First, it is a window to 

“Pandora’s box” of interpersonal violence. Behind the 
osed doors of ghetto and suburban homes alike, a wom- 
n is beaten every 30 seconds (as estimated by recent FBI 
ime statisticians). At A Safe Place, women and children 
eveal the sad details of that victimization. 

Second, the shelter is a tiny, rickety “lifeboat” strug- 
ling to accommodate all the needs thrust upon it. It is 
ne only shelter for battered women in Oakland, Califor- 
ia, a city whose police department received 12,000 calls 
oncerning domestic violence in one six-month period. 

Finally, the shelter is a microcosm of society. The phe- 
omenon of wife abuse crosses all geographical, social, 
acial, age, and educational lines. There can be, there- 
bre, no simple economic or political explanations for the 
attered woman syndrome. It is culturally pervasive and 
righteningly ingrained in marriage and cohabitation 
atterns. Battered women are powerless victims caught 
1 a cycle of violence just as battering men are powerful 
ictims caught in that same cycle. A shelter like A Safe 
lace is a ray of hope to abused women, offering them re- 
2ase from their violent environments. 


AAGG1 DESPoT lives with her husband Ched Myers in the Barti- 
yaeus community in Berkeley. 
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Definitions and Statistics 


What exactly is wife abuse and why are civil authori- 
ties or social service agencies unable to handle the prob- 
lem? In a 1978 California Senate Judiciary Committee 
Report, the committee chairperson, Jerry Smith, says that 
domestic violence is “the infliction of or the attempt to 
inflict bodily harm on members of one’s family. Such acts 
are crimes, crimes which may well enact a greater social 
toll than any other criminal offense. . . . From the stand- 
point of the victim of domestic violence, civil and crimi- 
nal laws have been unable to prevent the reoccurrence of 
violence in the home. From the standpoint of the courts, 
the existing statutes have been inadequate in providing 
guidance. ... And from the standpoint of law enforce- 
ment, the practical problems of enforcement are over- 
whelming.” 

Statistics reinforce the bleak picture of legislative, judi- 
cial, and police inadequacies. For example, in 1977 a 
New York City public hospital crisis center recorded that 
of 1,000 patients treated, 490 were battered women. 
Brooklyn’s legal aid service reported that during one 
year, 50 percent of their divorce clients were battered 
wives. In California, one-third of all female homicide 
victims in 1971 were murdered by their husbands. (Inci- 
dentally, in 1974, one out of every five police officers 
killed on duty died while intervening in a family fight.) 
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Some researchers even predict that 50 percent of all mar- 
ried women will at some time be battered by their hus- 
bands. In light of such statements, one cannot fail to see 
the need for additional, alternative approaches to pro- 
tecting victims of domestic violence. 


Human Dimensions 


he statistics are endless, and numbers and graphs 

often do not communicate the human dimensions. 

What finally led me to move beyond an academic, 
sociological study of domestic violence was the question, 
“Who is the battered woman?” After over a year of in- 
volvement at A Safe Place, I still have not fully answered 
that question. I can, nevertheless, offer the following 
three personal profiles of battered women whom I have 
met or spoken with over the phone. Hopefully, these pro- 
files can bring the reality of victimization into clearer 
focus. 

“Cheryl” is a 21-year-old black woman with an infant 
boy. She has a high-school education and is married to a 
23-year-old black auto mechanic. Her husband comes 
home one evening drunk. He demands dinner. She fixes 
it. He is dissatisfied and becomes physically abusive. She 
objects, reminding him that she is pregnant. He becomes 
more violent, hitting and kicking her in the abdomen. He 
storms out of the house. She calls the police. The husband 
returns calm. The police lecture him and leave. Two 
weeks later, having been treated for multiple fractures 
and a miscarriage, Cheryl goes to a shelter. 

“Mary” is a middle-aged white woman married 15 
years to a white man in his 50s, an officer in the military. 
They have lived on military bases all their married life. 
He has beaten her on and off for the past 10 years. She 
has no close friends to turn to and dares not call the mili- 
tary police, since they are her husband’s friends. When 
she finally calls the base chaplain after having been 
threatened at gunpoint by her husband, she is counseled 
to lose weight, cook her husband a good dinner, and, fi- 
nally, to pray. Contrary to the chaplain’s advice, she 
leaves and goes to a shelter. 

“Juanita” is a chicana mother of five who speaks only 
broken English. She is continually beaten by the white 
man she lives with in a small rural town in Utah. One 
night while her man sleeps, she takes the children and es- 
capes to a nearby convent. From there, she takes a bus to 
California, arriving at a shelter with only the clothes on 
her back and not even an extra diaper for the baby. 

Three profiles among thousands. One might say that 
theirs are the stories with “happy endings.’ These women 
are alive. These women found shelter from their batterer, 
even if only temporarily. Many women and children are 
less fortunate. 

Each time I answer a call on the 24-hour hot-line at A 
Safe Place, I have the horrible task of deciding whether 
or not the shelter can admit that woman. Extensive 
phone interviews are conducted and three staff people 
consult together before a woman is admitted or referred 
elsewhere. Let me list just a few cases which were turned 
away outright: a battered woman in a full body cast re- 
quiring professional convalescent care, a disabled woman 


requiring wheelchair accessibility and attendant care, 
woman in her late 50s with a heart condition which r 
quired her to have relative quiet, a woman with fo 
children requiring shelter at a time when we had roo; 
for only one. After turning away women such as those, 
feel both sad and angry; those women are an indictme; 
against society. 

In our society there are a myriad of bureaucratic o| 
stacles in the way of battered women seeking legal hel 
Even temporary restraining orders are notoriously haj 
to obtain, although the laws are slowly changing. | 
addition, our society offers little if any effective crisis i 
tervention in domestic violence. (It is surprising ho 
many women are “rescued” by police from their batter 
only to be taken to a psychiatric facility.) 


Christian Response 


erhaps the strongest indictment, however, is agair 

those people who claim Jesus as their Lord and Sai 

ior and the Bible as authoritative in their life, V 
are the ones called to “proclaim release to the captiv 
and ... to set at liberty those who are oppressed” (Lu 
4:18). We are instructed that our true religious vocati¢ 
“before God and the Father is this: to visit orphans aj 
widows in their affliction” (James 1:27). Christians ha 
been lax in acting responsibly in accordance with Seri 
tural imperatives. 

The majority of shelters across the U.S. have no chur 
affiliation, very little church funding, and a minimum) 
active participation. Churches’ responses to batter: 
women primarily consist of small monetary, clothing, 
food donations (all of which are certainly needed). 
some cases, a church has been known to put a woman 
in a motel for a day or two. Some ministers and prie 
have even preached against wife and child abuse. B 
God forbid that Christians should actually become i 
volved personally! 

Some Christian friends of mine who run a busy how 
of hospitality for homeless families in San Jose once te 
me during a moment of fatigue and frustration: “Yi 
know, if every Christian family we know would occ 
sionally offer one bedroom in their house for hospitalii 
we wouldn’t have to work at the crazy pace we do her 
When I asked them more about that idea, they sai 
“Families could call such a room a “Christ room’” (see ] 
sus’ parable in Matthew 25:31-46). 

The ethical issue, therefore, for the Christian ec 
cerned about the battered wife syndrome is not one. 
begrudging charity or mere financial tithes. The issue 
whether or not Christians will take seriously the coi 
mand to practice hospitality: “Let brotherly [and sister! 
love continue. Do not neglect to show hospitality 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels u 
awares. Remember those . . . who are mistreated as if y 
yourselves were suffering” (Hebrews 13:1-3 RSV a: 
NIV versions). 


Statistics in the above article are drawn from Califorr 
Legislature Senate Committee Judiciary Hearings, O! 
12, 1978, Domestic Violence and from a book by I 
Martin, Battered Wives, Pocket Books (New York: Sim: 
and Schuster, Inc., 1977). 
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was raised without any real sense of God 
or faith. Although I was exposed to vari- 
ous aspects of Christianity and Judaism, 
it was never in a way that touched me 


) counters with Christ that were powerful 
| moving. But because I had no understanding, I made 
commitment. 
: 20, I was a neurotic, self-centered, married, preg- 
t kid who thought she knew a lot more than she did. 
en my husband, two years my senior, became a Chris- 
1, partially through an LSD experience, I tried to fol- 
r suit. I was only riding his coattails and although I 
sed the Truth, I had no real relationship of my own 
h Christ. I was full of dreams of the grand bohemian 
and of being an artist—free to travel around the 
ld, exploring my creativity. Mountaintop, charismat- 
Christianity did not fit that dream. Added to serious 
blems in my too-hasty, ill-founded marriage, pressure 
m my father (an atheist Jew) and a bad case of post- 
‘tum depression sent me running to New York with 
-month-old Rebekah under my arm and a heartbrok- 
follower of Christ behind me. 
“our years later, in 1970, I graduated from California 
titute of Art with honors, and was baffled about what 
Jo next. I had supported Rebekah and myself by sell- 
‘my paintings in New York, had won scholarships and 
npetition awards, and my work was being shown at 
Los Angeles County Museum’s Rental Gallery. I was 
sinning to find that art and the hip, “free” life were 
filling my needs. While I was actually involved in do- 
a painting, I felt energized and alive. But the moment 
nished, I got depressed. My work was being dictated 
re and more by the art scene and by my fame-hungry 
sr group of art school graduates. 
After a flurry of experiments with plexiglass and spray 
nt left me flat, I decided to look elsewhere for fulfill- 
nt. I had always been attracted to film as a creative 
dium. Living in Los Angeles, the industry seemed very 
essible and I decided to try getting involved. I studied 
ing at the Lee Strasberg Institute and received a lot of 
yport and encouragement from both teachers and stu- 
ats. After six months I got an agent and began going on 
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interviews. I got bits and pieces of work, enough to eke 
out sustenance for myself and Rebekah. And I had some 
time to draw and paint without having to subject my 
work to the pressures of the art scene. I still wasn’t very 
happy, but at least I was busy enough that it didn’t seem 
to matter. Anyway, I was assured by everyone I talked to 
that happiness was not a rational possibility. 

By 1972, I found that I was more interested in what 
happened behind the camera and I began getting pro- 
duction jobs. I worked for some intriguing characters, in- 
cluding Woody Allen on his film Sleeper. In 1974, 
through a series of lucky accidents, I began designing 
costumes for TV commercials. For the first time in my life 
as a single parent, I was solvent. Very solvent. 

But through the course of the next two years, I got cra- 
zier and crazier. The people I worked with were bright 
and talented and making outrageous salaries by cranking 
out 30- and 60-second pieces of film designed to coerce 
housewives and children into spending money on things 
they didn’t need. It was an alluring and ugly game that 
turned out angry and frustrated people, myself among 
them. 

At the end of the shooting day, we would all sit around 
and talk about our favorite future fantasies: Arabian 
horse ranches, villas in the Atlas Mountains, careers in 
medicine, physics, writing. For me, it was always that I 
would become the artist of my dreams—a cross between 
Georgia O’Keefe and Gauguin, and that it would make 
me feel complete and happy. The more I talked and 
thought about it, the more real this fantasy became as the 
solution to all my problems. In looking back to my artist 
days, I idealized them into the “good times” when I’d 
been happy and at peace. I began saving every penny I 
could toward buying some years of freedom to produce 
art works with the kind of devotion, singlemindedness, 
and freedom from peer pressure that I thought were 
necessary. 

On the Ides of March 1976, I did my last TV job. I had 
saved $16,000 and planned on using it for at least two 
years’ worth of art. I found a shack in the woods and let 
my daughter go to live with her happily remarried fath- 
er, where I felt she could be better cared for. Working 
under so much pressure had made me a pretty rotten 
parent and I think she was relieved to get away from me. 

During the course of that year I produced massive 
amounts of art: drawings, paintings, collages, sculpture, 
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a novel, poetry. I was living the dream I’d cherished for 
two years: worshiping with my whole being at art’s altar. 

But there was still a problem. Through the year, in- 
stead of growing happier, as I had in my fantasies, I be- 
came more and more depressed. In contacting old friends 
from art school, I was amazed to find how many had 
committed suicide, or had been committed to institu- 
tions, or had become alcoholics. There was no apparent 
correlation between those statistics and the numbers of 
those who had met success. Even the fame and dollars 
that we all dreamed would complement the actual art 
involvement and produce the perfect life seemed to leave 
such terrible emptiness. 


As I became more depressed, I often thought of suicide. 
When I examined my life, I found so little reason for 
staying alive. I felt unneeded and useless. My daughter 
seemed so much happier and better cared for by her 


A Woman Dreams is froma recent series of photographic and drawing collages by Ms. Claman. 


father. I felt that she didn’t need me. I had no clo 
friends. I’d left film with such panache that it wou 
have been too humiliating to crawl back and look fi 
work. 

And art, the answer to all problems, was failing n 
miserably. The response I got from those around me wi 
that I was talented and my work exciting. Most of tl 
time I was too despondent to believe them. 


in New Year’s Eve 1976, I decided to kit 
myself. I was going to wait until th 
F7|next day, after I had taken Rebekah | 
r/the airport to fly home to her father. | 
preparation, I called the house whex 
my ex-husband and some other familil 
lived. I wanted his forgiveness before I bailed out. E 
was out when I reached the house but one of the womé 
who lived there began talking to me and sharing her lov 


r Jesus. I broke down and began to cry. 

I told her about my disillusionment, confusion, and 
out the “solution” I’d decided on. She prayed with me 
d counseled me to get into Christian fellowship as 
ickly as possible. She belonged to a group known as the 
a as did my ex-husband, so that is where I 
rned. 

In the Local Church I found something I’d never ex- 
rienced before: people who loved God above all else. I 
gan reading the Bible and was deeply moved by the 
iraculous work of our Lord. His death on Calvary 
ade me cry with sorrow and shame. His resurrection 
d its promise made me cry with joy and hope. I was led 
see how badly I had behaved in all my relationships: 
fith mother, ex-husband, daughter, everyone. I had been 
lind and selfish and cruel. The Lord made my heart 
he for so much wrong, and he made it full of love for 
] those people. He made me turn and ask their forgive- 


S. 
Years later I was to find out that the worship of the Lo- 
1 Church was distorted. Some of their ideas seemed 
pry strange to me, but I accepted them because I felt 
at these people knew God and therefore knew what he 
anted. They encouraged me to destroy all art work, 
ndles, images of serpents or dragons—to burn them so 
at Satan would not be able to use them to attack me. 
hey had very strict ideas about what Christians could 
d couldn’t do, say, think, look like, etc. There was a lot 
pressure to be as much like everyone else as possible, to 
ive up any differences that might cause a lack of “one- 
ess in the body.” 
I cut my hair, threw away my hippie clothes, destroyed 
] my art and candles, and tore out pages from books 
at had pictures of snakes or dragons (even books by 
eorge MacDonald!). Paradise Lost and Dante’s Inferno 
yere so full of diabolical images that the entire books had 
be destroyed. When I had done it all, I felt free—fresh 
Ind new and ready for a deep consecration. I wanted to 
o all the things that would please my Lord. 
| Yet there was so much fear in the Local Church. Ev- 
yday there was some new threat to my relationship 
ith God. I felt scared of losing his love and falling back 
ato the pit. No matter how much I gave up, changed, 
rned myself into the image of what they said would 
lease God, it was not enough. I began to feel like a fail- 
re, to feel that I was not ever going to be good enough 
or God to love. I talked to some of the people of the 
thurch, saying that perhaps what I needed was to find a 
hurch that didn’t require such perfection. They told me 
hat to do that would be a fatal mistake, that I would not 
ind a living and eternal relationship with God anywhere 
Ise. They all said, “If you don’t find it here, you won't 
ind it. We know. We've looked!” 
By the end of March 1977, I was as emotionally un- 
ound as I had been in December. I felt like a battle- 
‘round, with Christ and the Local Church on one side 
nd art and my passions on the other. Finally I snapped. I 
ee going to church, sensing that if I didn’t pull back 
om the fanaticism and demands, I would flip out. At 
irst I felt at peace. I thought it would be easy enough to 
‘ontinue my fellowship with God, do a little art and just 
‘0 ahead and live my life without the support of the 


church. Wrong. As soon as I was out of touch with other 
Christians, attacks from Satan came hard and fast. If the 
well-meaning “saints” of the Local Church hadn’t con- 
demned other worship so entirely, I might have tried to 
find some Christians I could relate to. But they had con- 
vinced me that all other churches were dead. 

I began groveling back at art’s altar, getting excited 
about how innovative and dynamic my work was be- 
coming. Fellow artists said I’d finally come into my own. 
As my ego grew, it got harder to see Jesus. My prayer life 
faded. My morning devotions got replaced by exploring 
my rediscovered neuroses in my journal. My Scripture 
reading was limited to a few comfortable psalms. 


@2 7) y confusion was exemplified in my work. 
vA i I was painting six-foot-square abstrac- 

e@| tions, then tearing them into strips and 
| to discover new things about the relation- 
a) ships of shapes and colors, but truthfully it 
was because nothing that made any literal sense would 
come out of me. My theory was that I needed to get art 
out of my system in order to be acceptable to God. Some- 
times, alone at night, I would cry out to him, saying that 
I was afraid of slipping away. I begged him to catch me 
before I fell too far. I longed for him to draw me back 
into his church, erasing all the barriers that stood be- 
tween myself and commitment. At that point I still be- 
lieved his church meant the Local Church, and that I 
needed not only the rebirth I had already experienced 
but a complete redefinition and refabrication of my 


whole being before I could become a part of his “econ- 
omy” (a Local Church term). 


In the fall of 1977, I traveled through Italy and Greece, 
tracing my way back through history. I took hundreds of 
slides and spent wonderful solitary times in isolated 
mountaintops and in ancient cathedrals. My journal was 
full of items like “Lord, I’m getting closer. Please, wait.’ 
The extraordinary works of art, dedicated to Christ and 
his church, confused me. It appeared that they were 
ways in which the artists sought to glorify God and I was 
moved by them. But I was still deluded and believed that 
no works of art could be pleasing to God. Instead they 
were ways that Satan distracted people from Christ, 
pulling the minds and hearts of those seeking God away 
from their goal. Feeling as I did, that these were my final 
days of being able to enjoy all the beauty and majesty of 
creative human works, I tried to soak in every detail so 
that I could treasure the memory throughout what I 
feared would be the rest of my barren life. 

When I came back to the States in late December, I de- 
cided it was time for me to find a new career, this time 
one that was focused more on service to others than on 
making a lot of money or indulging my creative urges. I 
went through the one-year teaching credential program 
at San Francisco State. I was still out of fellowship, and 
although I was growing in some ways, my walk with the 
Lord was halting and confused. 

As the end of the year and the end of the program ap- 
proached, I became more anxious about my future, both 
with reference to work and my relationship with God. I 
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read Mere Christianity and saw the gaps in my worship. I 
felt so far from God. I didn’t feel that he was anyone I 
knew at all. He was too vague and distant really to have 
anything to do with my life. I wanted to get close to him 
and to understand who he was, but I didn’t know how. 

On Christmas Eve that year I prayed that God would 
reveal himself to me and demonstrate in some powerful 
way that he was still interested in me and wanted me to 
follow. I told him that if he did, I would consecrate my- 
self and do everything I could to learn obedience, even if 
it meant giving up art, my journal, and everything else 
that might stand inthe way of giving myself to him. 

What happened wasn’t quite what I had in mind, but 
it certainly did work! I ended up in the hospital after 
hemorrhaging for 16 hours. The doctors never did figure 
out what it was, but I knew. Over the next week, as I re- 
covered, I felt like a newborn child: weak, simple, help- 
less. I lay in bed and read the Bible and praised God. 
When I got better, I went through all my art, journals, 
poetry, and other writings and threw away everything 
that I felt detracted from the glory of God. It was a pleas- 
ure this time to clean house. I did it with complete love 
of the Lord. 

I read Surprised by Joy and was led on the next phase 
of my journey toward.obedience and consecration. I be- 
gan going to church, and started telling people that I was 
a Christian—at school, at work, everywhere. It was hard 
at first because I had been such a “closet Christian,” shar- 
ing my faith only with those I felt sure would not ridicule 
me. But the Lord blessed me for opening my mouth, 
bringing me into contact with people who could help me 
grow in faith and understanding. He led me into fellow- 
ship with a fine group in San Francisco where my love 
for Jesus was nurtured. Church of the Open Door was 
rich in support and compassion. No one judged or con- 
demned me for having walked so long outside the 
church. They just encouraged me to go on from exactly 
where I was. 

When I graduated from State, I found a job running a 
tutorial program in San Francisco’s bilingual, bicultural 
Mission District. I also began tutoring in Juvenile Hall 
and subbing in the public secondary schools. I was so 
busy that art and poetry weren’t even issues. I sometimes 
thought about them—but when I’d mention them in 
prayer, the Lord would whisper back, “No, not yet.” 

I talked to some of the people in my church about this 
and found that their attitudes were different from that of 
the Local Church. They didn’t feel that art was wrong, 
only that there seemed to be no reason for it. There was 
no justification for spending time doing art in a world 
where there was so much pain and so many people who 
didn’t know Jesus. Some of them felt sad about having 
left behind their creative works. Some of them wished 
that they could feel justified and happy about doing art. 
No one seemed to have any hopeful answers. I secretly 
felt happy that I at least had experienced so many years 
of creative activity. 

The big event in 1979 was the return of my daughter. 
Her father’s marriage had ended and he had left the Lo- 
cal Church. He was thrilled that I was reconsecrated and 
felt, as I did, that it would be a good time for me to re- 
sume full-time parenting. Rebekah vetoed San Francisco 


vehemently and asked if we could move to Berkeley, | 
sounded good to me, except for leaving behind the fe) 
lowship I’d found so helpful. But she was half our famili| 
and she was right that the city schools were dreadful. 

Not long before we moved, my pastor’s wife showe 
me something that made me feel really excited: In th 
July issue of Radix magazine there was a letter from Har 
Rookmaaker to a young composer, encouraging him t 
keep on writing music and not to worry that it didn’t paj 
literal homage to Jesus. Rookmaaker talked of the impor 
tance of using the gifts that God has given us. I read an 
reread the article and was dizzied by its implication; 
Could there be a place for art in my life as a Christian 
When I saw that Radix magazine was published i 
Berkeley, I laughed to myself at God’s great wisdom an 
sovereignty. It was as though he was engineering m 
meeting people who could help me along this next ph 
of my walk. 

We moved to Berkeley at the beginning of August an 
were led almost immediately into fellowship with peop! 
from the Berkeley Christian Coalition and Radix. I rea 
Art Needs No Justification by Rookmaaker, Art and t 
Bible by Francis Schaeffer, and The Mind of the Make 
by Dorothy Sayers. Those three works, coupled with th 
great support I found in the Berkeley Christian commu 
nity, enabled me to begin drawing, painting, photc 
graphing, and writing both poetry and my journal agairi 
The focus and implications of my work are entirely dif 
ferent from anything I had experienced before. 

I've learned that God gave us talents and gifts for goo 
reason and that it is our responsibility to use them i 
ways that glorify him and show our love for one anothe: 
I've learned that Christian art does not mean propa 
ganda—but art done by Christians. There has been 
tendency in this century for Christian art to be inferio 
because people have been pressured by reactionary an 
fearful elements within the church: “It’s a waste of time 
“It glorifies self,” “It isn’t what God wants us to be doinr 
with our time and energy.” 

If all that were true, why would God have given u 
these gifts and approved them by dictating their use i 
Old Testament times in building the Temple, for exa 
ple? If there had been no sculptors, painters, and othe 
artisans with years of training and skill in their crafts, thi 
Temple would have been a shoddy place. How could ws 
rejoice in song and dance and with musical instruments : 
people with talents in those areas were not encouraged ti 
develop their art? Would so much of the Bible be writtez 
in verse if God didn’t approve of poetry as a valid expree 
sion of our love for him and of our excitement about lifes 

Through art, artists in any medium can share the spe 
cial vision God has given us to enrich and beautify the 
lives of our family in the Lord. Our works can reflect thi 
creation in so many of its aspects and can pay homage t! 
the Creator. We can bring our feelings and faith to lifi 
tangibly, sharing them with others, helping them in turr 
to feel and believe more deeply. I am coming to believ; 
increasingly in the importance of Christian artists bein) 
the best they can be, producing art as though each brush! 
stroke or line of verse is a gift for God, the most Be 
loved—and a reflection of his greatness and of the imag; 
in which we were created. 


FILM 


Being There 


SHARON GALLAGHER 


OW WOULD | someone 
who knows reality only 
from TV fit into American 
society? Being There an- 
ers that, with a little luck, they'd go 
t to the top. 

Chance, later known as Chauncey 
rdiner, is raised from childhood to 
dle age in isolation with televi- 
, a garden, and a maid who brings 
meals. When his rich old protec- 
dies, Chance is thrust out into the 
tld. He accepts his fate with quiet 
nity, because he views the world as 
rge TV set. His role is to watch. 
only control he has exerted in life 
ver the remote-control TV dial. In 
morning it comes on by itself and 
kes him up. 

hance soon finds himself adopted 
a super-rich industrialist’s home. 
is renamed Chauncey Gardiner 
| is an instant success with every- 
2 he meets. 

eter Sellers plays Chauncey per- 
tly, as a slow-witted innocent. As a 
nb among wolves he has the appeal 
ostoevsky’s Idiot. The difference is 
t the innocence of the Dostoevsky 
racter was formed by Christian 
nceiples. Chauncey is a blank tablet 
so in the Me Decade he is the per- 
t social partner. In conversation he 
yeats phrases from the other per- 
’*s comments and they think he’s 
lliant. 

Chauncey is thrown into a society 
evoid of wisdom that a reference 
makes to a literal room upstairs is 
en as a kind of spiritual consolation 
a dying old man. In a society 
ere people don’t really listen to 
th other, Chauncey’s silence is tak- 
for sympathy and understanding— 
en actually he simply has nothing 
ay. Shirley MacLaine, as the dying 
ustrialist’s wife Eve, even manages 
arry on a love affair with Chaun- 
‘ without any response from him. 


{EDIA REVIEWS 


The black maid of Chauncey’s old 
protector, seeing him on a TV show, 
and understanding that he’s a man of 
limited capabilities, comments that it 
doesn’t take much to make it in the 
world if you’re a white man. Jerzy 
Kosinski, who authored the book Be- 
ing There and the screenplay, was 
commenting on the cosmetic aspect of 
American values, a comment that is 
somewhat muted by the choice of Pe- 
ter Sellers for the role. 

According to Kosinski, the charac- 
ter was inspired by Pete McCloskey’s 
1968 congressional campaign. Mc- 
Closkey revealed a poll that showed 
that 86 percent of those voting for him 
picked him for his appearance; 4 per- 
cent knew his views. In Kosinski’s 
novel, the character is described as 
being extremely handsome, and, al- 
though Peter Sellers plays the role 
beautifully, the choice of a more cos- 
metically perfect actor would have 
given a little more believability both 
to Chauncey’s phenomenal success 
with women and on television. 

The story, however, isn’t meant to 


Chauncey Gardiner 
(PETERFSERLERS) 


JERZY KOSINSKI 


be believable. It’s a fable of American 
life, a sort of modern Horatio Alger 
story where the point is that hard 
work actually has very little to do 
with success. 

One of the main strengths of the 
movie is its ability to show us the 
world we live in through the eyes of 
someone distanced from it. That dis- 
tance is Kosinski’s special gift. It 
comes from the vision of a Polish refu- 
gee who, as a child hiding from the 
Nazis, lost his ability to speak for five 
years. 

What Kosinski shows us, as some- 
one used to watching, is a society of 
people raised on TV, diminished in 
their ability to respond to reality and 
to each other. They have destroyed 
aspects of themselves in order to func- 
tion. 

Being There raises the question 
“Can a half-wit become a leading in- 
dustrialist and politician?” Kosinski’s 
answer seems to be that such a person 
may function better in our society 
than someone who is more fully hu- 
man. 
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Jerzy Kosinski: A 
Brief Biography 
and Interview 


DANNY SMITH 


When truth is stranger than fiction. . . 


T IS POLAND in 1939. The Ger- 

mans invade. The country is rav- 

aged by war, and each family 

bears a personal sorrow. Lovers 
are separated. Mothers mourn sons. 
Death, blood, fear, hatred, bombs, 
bullets—these become the childhood 
memories of those lucky enough to 
survive. 

The family that fled Russia in 1917 
faces another heartbreak. Their six- 
year-old son is missing, feared dead. 
But the boy is alive. Separated from 
his family, he roams the villages in 
eastern Poland—believing himself to 
be either a Gypsy or a Jew, acutely 
aware of the danger of being either. 

That incredible pilgrimage, incred- 
ible because he survived, continues for 
three years. He loses his speech and 
ends up in an orphanage. By this time 
he is reduced to an animal-like exis- 
tence; only nine years old, he is de- 
mented, terrified, speechless. 

One day strangers enter his shelter. 
They are the boy’s family. Their son 
who was once lost is now found, who 
was once feared dead is now alive. It 
is a time for rejoicing before the long 
road back to civilization. 

For the next two years the boy suf- 
fers the torturous experience of reori- 
enting himself to an organized world. 
He sleeps in his clothes, stays at home 
during the day, prowls the streets at 
night. He still can’t speak. 

Five years within the confines of 
civilization, the boy begins to change. 
At 14 he is a skilled skier. A serious ski- 
ing accident forces him to rest for sev- 
eral months, and that recuperation 
plays a key part in the recovery of his 
speech. Finally, he speaks. With his 
father’s tutorial assistance he com- 
pletes his high-school studies in one 
year. 

His education at the University of 
Lodz continues and so do his occa- 
sional brushes with the communist 
party. His reputation as a prize-win- 
ning photographer, and his other 
skills, quickly bring him to the atten- 


tion of the party. He completes his 
first and second master’s degrees and 
continues his doctoral studies in the 
Soviet Union. It is then that his op- 
position to the party and to the com- 
munist philosophy and lifestyle is 
heightened. It becomes obvious that 
to oppose the party means labor 
camps and prison. There is no way 
out. He has to escape. 

He endures the role of scholar and 
student. To the outside world he is 
these. But his heart contains a captive 
bird, and he trusts his secret to no one. 
The foundation for his plan is laid me- 
ticulously. Nothing must go wrong; to 
lose would mean exile—permanently. 
He initiates a friendship with four fic- 
titious army generals. Each has per- 
sonal and official stationery, war hon- 
ors, a rubber stamp, and an individu- 
ality that tapers down to their own 
peculiar telephone mannerisms. 

In 1957, the aftermath of the 
Hungarian revolution brings govern- 
mental confusion. Linking this with 
Khrushchev’s bent for liberalism, he 
obtains a passport—of course doing so 
on the recommendation of the four 
generals he has befriended. 

The United States immediately is- 
sues him a visa as a “highly skilled ali- 
en.’ It is December 1957. Watching 
the silver bird that promises his deliv- 
erance, waiting at the airport in Po- 
land for departure announcements— 
this is perhaps the most suspenseful 
hour of his life. 

The first touch down is Copen- 
hagen. There he spends $.20 on ginger 
ale and tastes his first Coca Cola. He is 
24 years old. 

On December 20th, with $3.80 in 
his pockets, he enters New York. This 
escape to the West completes what he 
considers the most creative act of his 
career. 

Jerzy Kosinski was free, for the first 
time in his life. 

Kosinski’s life in America began yet 
another incredible odyssey. He lived 
rough and worked hard, accepting 
any type of work. He was paid 35 
cents an hour to scrape ship bottoms 
(10 cents of which was deducted for 
transportation). He worked as a car 
park attendant, cleaned bars (after 
hours, because he did not drink), and 
learned from the sidewalks of New 
York about drug traffic—a terrifying 
game in which innocent bystanders 
were murdered. 


He lived in one room in the YN 
next door to the building’s boiler, 
hours after work. were spent in 
room studying. He began by me 
rizing Russian-English diction, 
and while working as a film pr 
tionist, perfected his English 
watching The Barefoot Contessc 
times in a row. By March 1958, ; 
four months in America, he spoke 
ent English. 

During the first summer sper 
the sunshine of his new home, he 
died at Columbia’s New School 
Social Research after applying for 
receiving a Ford Foundation fel: 
ship. That ultimately led to his ; 
book under the pen name of Joy 
Novak. Published in 1960, it 
called The Future is Ours, Comr 
The book was an instant success. . 
trand Russell wrote to congratu 
him and Konrad Adenauer, spea 
to the press, said he was “disturbe 
its implications.’ 

Kosinski’s education continued 
possesses master of arts degree 
both history and political scie 
Since 1970 he has been a resident 
low and professor of English p 
and criticism at Yale University 
May 1973, he was honored at a dii 
and invited to serve as president of 
American center of PEN (an orgar. 
tion of poets, playwrights, essay 
editors, and novelists in 82 countr 


In 1965, his first novel, The 1 
ed Bird, a haunting yet savage ° 
was published. It is an earthy; 
vivid catalog of events during 
Nazi era, of horrors coupled wit! 
plicit sexuality and bestiality as: 
through the eyes of a child. The: 
is in fact about the wanderings: 
six-year-old boy in wartime ea: 
Europe. 

The book was acclaimed the v 
over. Kosinski’s skill as a novelist : 
tablished by the charm he has s. 
how mingled amid brutal horron 
thur Miller, in a personal letter té 
author, wrote, “it is hard to spes 
beauty in relation to the subject 
you have created it...” Luis Bu 
said, “More than realism, this bo: 
a trip into the world of nightmare 
anxiety, through a world of inju 
which is our own” 

The Painted Bird was dedicate 
Mary his wife, “without whom 
the past would lose its meaning 
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\mong the letters of commendation 
| praise that Kosinski received after 
1960 book was published was one 
er from Mary Worth. It sparked a 
y-year friendship that turned to 
vance and resulted in marriage in 
uary 1962. Kosinski was 29 years 
, and his life with Mary was per- 
»S the happiest time he was ever to 
nd, yet tragic because it was transi- 
y. 
Aary was the widow of Ernest 
is, founder and chair of National 
el, the fifth largest producer of 
1 in America. As a result, she and 
zy lived in a prestigious residence 
r the Rockefellers. They traveled 
chartered planes and chauffeured 
, and holidays were spent on their 
ht in Greece. Kosinski spent his in- 
ne on tips and incidentals. 

-heir marriage was a partnership, 
ase of mutual discovery. I showed 
ry the world I had known. The 
yards, bars, Harlem. And she 
wed me hers.’ During these years 
ether he wrote and published The 
ted Bird. Mary learned of his past 
ugh his writings. “The Painted 
was an attempt to balance the 
lity of my past with the reality of 
present. I had lived the American 
tmare and now I was living the 
lerican dream.” 

rhe night of the American dream 
turned to dawn. Mary died of 
in cancer in 1968. After her death 
ir money reverted to the estate. 


erzy Kosinski has emerged as a 
elist of distinction. He has estab- 
ied himself as a man with creative 
tinct that has manifested itself in 
turbing and brilliant novels: His 
rk represents his life. 

‘The quintessence of my childhood 
portrayed in The Painted Bird. 
ps I consider my most mature 
rk. It also contains my philosophy 
what fiction should be.’ For Steps 
was awarded the 1969 National 
9k Award in Fiction in America. 
‘Being There is America and how I 
‘it. 

The Devil Tree, my last book, is a 
ditation on the American Dream 
1 what it’s like to be rich in Amer- 
today. 

America has 50 million people. 
e-fourth of the population is be- 
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tween the ages of 15 and 29. This is 
the ideal age. No one would argue 
about that. The age at which you 
have all the world in front of you and 
the American Dream at your grasp. 
You have everything to live for. Yet 
the second largest killer of this age 
bracket is suicide, the first being acci- 
dental death which can sometimes 
mean the same thing.’ 


In a quiet room at his publisher’s 
office Jerzy Kosinski spoke about his 
detachment and reclusive habits. The 
Painted Bird brought him world stat- 
us as a writer, yet it was not until 1971 
that he agreed to his first literary 
interview. 

“I am anonymous in New York. 
That is why I like to live there. No one 
bothers me. I can live my life without 
interference,” 

After surviving such incredible per- 
sonal ordeals and tragedies, what is 
important to him today? “The most 
important thing to me is living. There 
is nothing worse than dying. Living is 
what matters.” 

What about his childhood? “I don’t 
hold anyone responsible for what 
happened to me. It happened, that’s 
all. I consider myself privileged and 
very lucky. I could have been crippled 
or killed during the war when so 
many died. What happened to me is 
the consequence of living. Our lives 
follow a sequence of events. Different 
things happen to different people. 
There can be no Hollywood screen- 
play for our lives.’ 

What about Kosinski’s life now? “I 
always believe in the freedom to exit. 
When I’m in a room I always sit 
facing the exit. The door is the most 
important part of the room. I want to 
have the freedom to leave at any time. 
I don’t want to remain in a situation 
I’m not happy with or not a part of. I 
don’t want to be used. I must always 
be able to exit anytime. Therefore I 
can always be directly responsible for 
what happens. I have changed pub- 
lishers with every book I have writ- 
ten. I have no agent. I handle all my 
affairs myself. I try to be as close as 
possible to a situation that involves 
me: 

Jerzy Kosinski has no price. When 
lawyers altered the text of one book, 
he changed publishers. Artistic and 
literary integrity is of the greatest sig- 
nificance to him. 

Individuality and responsibility run 


parallel in his life. “From the age of 
twelve I was determined to live my 
own life. I didn’t want anyone to 
control my life. I am my own master. 
I am responsible for everything that 
happens to me. If there is anyone to 
judge, it must be me. 

“I want to retain my individuality 
and allow others to live as they want. 
I would never be in a position where 
I could change anyone’s life. I would 
not pass judgment on anyone or try to 
force anyone to do anything. When 
I speak I always say ‘It is an opinion’ 
I always say ‘I think’ 

“As a teacher and lecturer I must 
be a part of the university. I cannot be 
me. I am an extension of the univer- 
sity’s decisions and beliefs. This I 
cannot always agree with.” 

Kosinski’s literary skill has brought 
praise from all over the world. I was 
curious to learn some of the practical 
details: 

“Writing is not a passion; neither is 
it just something to do. I write because 
I want to, because I feel I can com- 
municate something. I work from an 
outline, and meticulous planning goes 
into each sequence. If a part needs 
a quiet and mellow passage, I wait till 
I’m in that kind of a mood to write it. 
I don’t work from a nine-to-five sys- 
tem. My discipline is to detect the 
mood of the moment. 

“I write and rewrite several times. 
The Devil Tree had 29 drafts. At one 
time it had 800 pages. Literature 
should not reflect good lines and 
beautiful phrases. The words should 
not detract from the work. The words 
should help you to project yourself 
into a situation so you can identify 
with it and thus learn. I try to make 
my work transparent.’ 

What is the message or objective in 
his work? “I try to crystallize thoughts 
into a meaningful form. My work in 
novels is to increase awareness. I want 
to make people aware of a further 
dimension in life. I want them to see 
that they can control their lives. I 
want to communicate to them so that 
they can read a book and recognize 
something of themselves and then say, 
‘Don’t let me become like this; or ‘I 
mustn’t do that.” 

Jerzy (pronounced Yair-Zheh) 
speaks quickly. He knows what he 
wants to say and is in command of 
each chapter of our conversation. 
When I ask about his home and 
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family in Poland, he looks out of the 
window. “I have no family.” The in- 
credible escape from Poland? Yes that 
is still the most creative act of his ca- 
reer. He had succeeded in obtaining a 
passport on the pretext that he had a 
Chase Manhattan Bank Foundation 
grant and on the recommendation of 
the fictitious generals he had invent- 
ed. Of course there is no such founda- 
tion. 

We spoke about the actual escape. 
He stopped for a moment, hesitating. 
“There was a moment at the airport 
when I thought I had failed?’ Now he 
speaks slowly. Each word is a memory 
and each memory is painful. 

“Waiting at the airport, yes, I was 
very tense. If I had failed I would 
have committed suicide. I was ready 
for that. I was walking toward the 
plane. There were about 20 to 25 
people. Suddenly a car approached 
us as we stood waiting to enter the 
plane. Four policemen got out. I had 
my cyanide tablet ready in my hand. I 
knew that all I had to do was lick it. I 
was determined I would not be 
captured. 

“Then all at once the tension eased. 
Evidently the trouble was that we had 
all been walking toward the rear en- 
trance of the plane, when, in fact, we 
were supposed to go through the first- 
class compartment.” 


DANNY SMITH works for World Vision in 
London. He is a writer whose biography of 
Noel Paul Stookey will be published by Re- 
vell this fall. 


Whatever 
Happened to the 
Human Race? 


What has happened to the human 
race? Why are we afraid of being peo- 
ple, of being humanP Of enjoying the 
greatest blessings that life can bring— 
being alive and being people of love, 
tenderness, gentleness, care and con- 
cern? It is vital that we put first not 
economics or efficiency, charts and 
plans, but being people—real flesh- 
and-blood people. We are not to be 
materialistic robots who think and act 


like machines and even kill to main- 
tain their lifestyles (p. 111). 


© runs an emphatic central 

theme of Whatever Happened 

to the Human Race?P, the latest 

effort of Francis Schaeffer, 
joined this time by C. Everett Koop, 
surgeon in chief at Philadelphia Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. Whatever Happened 
exists as a 256-page book (Revell, 
$13.95) and as a “major one-million- 
dollar epic five-episode film docu- 
mentary.” Recently, this documentary 
made the rounds in 20 seminars in 
major cities. 

The key theme is human dignity, 
the intrinsic worth of every person, 
Christian or non-Christian. We all 
“are one human family. If the rights 
of one part of that family are denied, 
it is of concern to each of us. What is 
at stake is no less than the essence of 
what freedom and rights are all 
about” (p. 53). 

The fourth and fifth films develop 
Schaeffer’s theological basis for the 
series in his usual way. Briefly, for the 
two most influential contemporary 
world-views—western materialism 
and eastern mysticism—reality is ulti- 
mately impersonal. These views offer 
no convincing basis for regarding hu- 
mans as truly unique and valuable. A 
society which believes that persons are 
merely the product of chance, imper- 
sonal forces, eventually comes to treat 
“individuals as expendable raw ma- 
terial—to be molded, exploited, and 
then discarded. ..2” (p. 16). 

Only Christian belief in a truly per- 
sonal God, who created every human 
person in the divine image, provides 
an adequate foundation. Schaeffer re- 
peatedly stresses, as always, that 
without “a world view that gives an 
adequate reason for a unique value to 
all human life, there cannot be and 
will not be any substantial resistance 
to the present evil ..? (p. 125). 

Nevertheless, the unique impact of 
Whatever Happened does not lie in 
those principles. It is centered, rather, 
in the vivid, often lurid portrayals of 
the first three films, which deal with 
abortion, infanticide, and euthanasia. 

To be sure, undercurrents of a wid- 
er social philosophy are present. The 
authors deplore the widespread idola- 
trous pursuit of wealth, pleasure or 
personal convenience. That pursuit, 
after all, is the logical outcome of the 


dominant materialistic philose 
Economic considerations, they a; 
must never determine the care 
to the sick, disadvantaged, eld 
and poor. Apparently, they 
large public expenditures for 
persons. But although Schaeffer 
phasizes a total world-view, ani 
peatedly insists that human digni 
every aspect is at stake, the film-h 
seminar really narrows its focv 
abortion, infanticide, and euthar 
At the seminars, questions on bre 
issues like war and capital pu 
ment were sometimes rebuffed! 
authors regard abortion as the» 
stone of all issues of human digniii 
31) and Film One centers on the 
of abortion. Most “action prope 
are geared toward the “Right to 
movement. 

The use of film is striking. 
growth of a fetus is depicted, b: 
and toddlers frolic in a soft-whit 
to sweetly singing strings. Abo 
techniques are graphically desc: 
while the camera pans a thou 
discarded, sometimes dismeml 
dolls. Whether one regards a yj 
fetus as a living person or is m 
impressed by its potential to becc 
frolicking baby, the impressive 
sickening effect surpasses any 
mary describable through 
words. That impact is heightene 
the absence of reference to ever 
most cautious arguments fav/ 
abortion, even in very select « 
With abortion depicted as slau 
perpetrated by a godless, materiz: 
culture, the viewer’s blood cai 
raised to the boiling point. 

From abortion, Film Two mow 
infanticide. As Dr. Koop clear! 
plained in a seminar lecture, a “ 
no theory” governs the authors’ tt 
ing. Once the barriers guarding: 
man dignity erode, what is unt! 
able and illegal in one generatio: 
even in one decade, rapidly bec 
thinkable and legal in the next. H 
fanticide the authors mean the 
verely malformed babies are sg 
times allowed to die, a practice v 
some individuals advocate pul 
During this segment, many indi’ 
als born with serious defects 
shown on the screen. Most were 
bilitated in Koop’s hospital thr 
some of the world’s most elab 
surgical techniques. Yet, there a! 
pictures of unrehabilitated 
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ned people, perhaps crammed into 
lected corners of decaying apart- 
its and filthy hospitals. Nor does 
second film consider counterar- 
rents. Rather, it movingly portrays 
-beauty and dignity of “mal- 
ned” persons, and the fallibility of 
lical predictions as to who is 
peless.” 
. confused blurring arises between 
authors’ predictions and _ascer- 
aable present reality. We do have 
istics regarding abortion. But al- 
ugh Schaeffer and Koop quote 
cles advocating “infanticide” and 
| report a few grisly cases, what re- 
lies behind assertions like “Infan- 
e is being practiced right now in 
; country ..°’ (p. 56)? One won- 
s: where? by whom? how fre- 
mtly? by what means? Yet precise 
istics are unavailable. Despite this, 
more convinced one is of the 
nino theory’s inevitability and ra- 
i the less it matters. If abortion 
ically and swiftly leads to infanti- 
e, it will be widespread before we 
ww it. 
film Three proceeds to euthanasia. 
dently there is “a whole new breed 
medical and paramedical person- 
’ intent [on advocating] the death 
patient either by directly killing 
» [or her], or by doing nothing 
ere there could be given help and 
port that would result in life ..” 
91). Despite his revulsion for such 
proaches, Dr. Koop affirms the fol- 
ring: when a physician “believes 
t the technical gadgetry he [or she] 
ising is merely prolonging the ex- 
ience of dying, rather than extend- 
life, he [or she] can withdraw the 
raordinary means and let nature 
e its course...” (p. 91). What are 
precise differences between the 
) views? 
‘ilm Three likewise does not discuss 
aplex issues. Rather, attention is di- 
ted to the possible widespread kill- 
of the elderly. Much footage re- 
ifies the horrors of Nazi Germany. 
wers are warned against assuming 
can’t happen here.’ 
[he viewer, however, is also urged 
yard positive caring. It is not 
ugh only to oppose such evils. 
ristians must care for pregnant sin- 
s, malformed children, and the 
neless elderly. And this “will cost 
h of us some of our personal peace 
1 affluence” (p. 117). Since indi- 


vidual Christians or families can sel- 
dom bear such _ burdens alone, 
churches and Christian communities 
must surround them with emotional 
and financial support. 

Overall, Whatever Happened to the 
Human Race? movingly portrays the 
beauty and the dignity of every hu- 
man life. It powerfully stresses that 
lives of caring for and sharing with 
“the least of these” are far richer than 
those pursuing wealth or ease. It 
scathes the me generation which un- 
thinkingly abandons the powerless to 
the faceless “efficiency” of massive in- 
stitutions and systems. And it pro- 
phetically warns of these systems’ 
highly sophisticated, destructive ca- 
pacities. 

Of course, any prophetic movement 
must state issues in sharp, bold relief. 
It must harness energies for a few ma- 
jor thrusts. Yet has this film-book- 
seminar overdone it? 

Despite Francis Schaeffer’s empha- 
sis on reason and discussion, Whatever 
Happened contains little dialogue on 
issues. Consideration of complexities 
surrounding specific medical decisions 
is minimal. Instead, the field of de- 
bate tends to be polarized into a mas- 
sive “liberal humanist” coalition, with 
few qualms about killing, menacing a 
remnant that is still defending human 
dignity. By means of the accelerated 
domino theory, perceptive warnings 
about what might happen tend to 
blur into prophecies of what must 
happen. 

Surely, Whatever Happened in- 
tends to appeal chiefly to Christian 
compassion. But such oversimplifica- 
tions, intensified by the medium of 
film, can also play on fear, anger, and 
a resentful sense of helplessness. Over- 
simplifications can help create the 
very polarization they fear. Oversim- 
plifications can become propaganda. 
Therefore, ${hough any movement 
must restrict its practical focus, the 
analysis of Whatever Happened must 
be expanded, at least by future efforts. 

For example, the preservation of 
malformed children is advocated, no 
matter what the expense or alteration 
of lifestyle. But what of perfectly nor- 
mal children in numerous lands who 
are tragically deformed from lack of 
protein and the most elementary 
medical care? Similarly, it is said, no 
expense or effort must be spared to 
help the elderly. But what of numer- 


ous lands where millions fail to reach 
adulthood, where many are broken 
and their lives wasted by their thir- 
ties? In short, since human dignity is 
so paramount, then the international 
economic dynamics which deprive so 
many of basic subsistence must be 
reckoned with. 

Further, the issue of war must be 
treated. For what is more certain to 
take human lives, including multi- 
tudes of the young, old, and weak— 
those least responsible and most de- 
fenseless? What must be said of the 
vast sums invested in the ever-escalat- 
ing nuclear arms race, sums that 
might otherwise care for the defense- 
less, here and abroad? What about 
our country’s role as arms merchant of 
the world, bestowing multiplied ca- 
pacities for devastation upon limited 
regional conflicts? 

The plea for human dignity in 
Whatever Happened, if consistently 
followed through, must surely move 
many to weep and then to act on be- 
half of the millions devastated by 
poverty, famine, and war. Any Chris- 
tian world-view, which stresses that 
everything must come under Christ’s 
lordship, cannot fail to deal with these 
and other areas where human dignity 
today is so barbarously and shameful- 
ly squashed. 


THOMAS FINGER helps raise two sons, is 
active in Circle Church ministry in the Aus- 
tin area , Chicago, and teaches systematic 
theology at Northern Baptist Seminary. 
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BOOKS 


How Green Is My 
Mountain 


VIRGINIA HEARN 
How Green Is My Mountain by Ruth 


Klaasen. InterVarsity Press, 1979, 
paperback, $3.95. 
HO IN THE 1980s 


doesn’t already have a 

sense of new world- 

realities? Elsewhere in 
this issue of Radix, Ruth Siemens de- 
scribes innumerable opportunities for 
people in secular occupations to live 
as witnesses to Christ in pluralistic 
societies—often militantly anti-Chris- 
tian ones—around the world. How 
Green Is My Mountain provides a 
personal view of what it is like for 
Christians to be overseas in that ca- 
pacity. This is a contemporary mis- 
sionary account of several years in the 
life of two such “nonprofessional mis- 
sionaries.” 

After their student days in Canadi- 
an universities, Mark and Ruth Klaa- 
sen take a job in an international re- 
search institute in the Philippines, 
where Mark can use his technical 
skills as an entomologist. There they 
face an unstable political situation, a 
torrid climate, the high protocol and 
elegance of the international diplo- 
matic community, and subtle cultural 
differences to which they must be sen- 
sitive if they are ever to get to know 
the Filipino people. 

The Klaasens learn to live out their 
faith in a new setting. They trust God 
in new ways. They bury one of their 
twin sons at the foot of the “green 
mountain.” They find human needs 
that God helps them meet. Ruth 
teaches young Filipino girls who work 
for her the marketable skills of sewing 
and typing; several cottage industries 
result. Now and then a friend finds 


Christ through a Bible study in the 
Klaasen home. 

The author writes honestly, hum- 
bly, humorously. Her chapter on “The 
Mistress and the Maid” is superbly in- 
sightful. Her description of their first 
formal dinner at the home of Mark’s 
boss leaves the reader reeling at its 
implications. The lessons that Ruth, 
Mark, and their two children learn 
make them, and us, much wiser. No 
Christian should go overseas to live 
without reading this short book. 

A weakness one senses is that we 
understand little of what Mark’s hours 
and relationships at his lab are like. 
We know that he directs the research 
of graduate students from several 
countries and feels driven to publish 
lest he perish professionally. We know 
that he leads a weekly home Bible 
study—but we don’t know him. On 
the other hand, the perceptions and 
Christian commitment of the wife he 
chose from their Canadian Mennonite 
background may be enough for one 
book. Theirs is obviously a continuing 
story. 


Dynamics of 
Spiritual Life 


DOUGLAS ANDERSON 


Dynamics of Spiritual Life: 

An Evangelical Theology of Renewal 
by Richard F. Lovelace. 

InterVarsity Press, 1979, paper, $8.95. 


N EVANGELICAL theol- 

ogy of renewal? Is that a 

fancy subtitle’ for a late 

20th-century revival man- 
ual, akin to updating Charles G. Fin- 
ney’s Revivals of Religion? 

No, this is no handbook of evange- 
listic theory and method. Instead, it 
gives a timely call for Christian re- 
newal and reformation by individuals 
and groups. Concerned for spiritual 
health, depth, and breadth, the book 
explores the nature and implications 
of “live orthodoxy” with a fresh, pro- 
vocative, Biblical balance. 

Author Richard Lovelace grounds 
his concern for evangelical spiritual 


life autobiographically. He was ¢ 
verted to theism while an un 
graduate at Yale through rea 

Thomas Merton’s Seven Storey Mo’ 
tain. But a later “discovery” of the 
ble gave Lovelace an intense aw; 
ness of “an unbridgeable gulf of. 
and guilt which lay between me 

the God who was formerly clos 

hand.’ He found no spiritual so} 
from his Catholic or liberal Protes 
friends, and his investigation of a { 
damentalist church turned up ¢ 
spiritual shallowness. Then he fo; 
Protestants who had a depth of sp 
tual life that commanded his res 

and who had “biblical answers for; 
troubles in my soul:’ Lovelace w 
on to seminary and graduate sch 
and he is now a professor of chu 
history at Gordon-Conwell Theol) 
cal Seminary. What he found 
school and afterward, however,’ 
calls a “sanctification gap” am 
evangelicals, “a peculiar conspiti 
somehow to mislay the Protestant : 
dition of spiritual growth and to c 
centrate instead on frantic witnes: 
activity” and on rancorous theolo 

arguments. 

In Dynamics of Spiritual , 
Lovelace offers evangelicals in 
ticular, and the church in Americ. 
large, his own historical and theol| 
cal reflections on spiritual renewal. 
a living orthodoxy. That orthedoxy 
sees especially exemplified in an ew 
gelical synthesis of the impulsee 
Puritanism and Pietism: justificat! 
regeneration, and progressive sam 
fication. Lovelace argues that © 
such a live orthodoxy can bridge: 
gap in evangelicalism between inr 
ior spiritual development and B3 
cally grounded social and cultural: 
gagement. He is convinced that ~ 
tually all of the problems in 
church including bad theology is 
from defective spirituality.’ Furti 
he sees signs of a growing spirii 
awakening in America, in which; 
evangelical and charismatic moe 
ments are central. That may be: 
batable. Lovelace wants to gro! 
the quickening evangelical ma« 
ment, “the twentieth-century dese 
dants of American revivalism 
Fundamentalism; and especially; 
newer members, in Biblical and 
torical dynamics of spiritual life. 

Though written in two parts, 
book’s core is Part I, “Dynamics 
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wal.’ Here Lovelace discusses the 
ogical elements of spiritual 
h and continuous renewal by 
zing Old Testament Israel, the 
Testament church, Puritan and 
t renewal, and the Great Awak- 
(in Europe and the United States 
ig the 18th and 19th centuries. 
cording to Lovelace, spiritual re- 
| requires an awareness of God’s 
ess and an awareness of the 
1 of sin, individual and commu- 
[he primary elements of renewal 
1 on Christ himself: justification, 
ification, the indwelling Holy 
t, and authority in spiritual con- 
Secondary elements combine in 
gospel’s outworking: mission 
lamation and social demonstra- 
dependent prayer, community, 
culturation, and theological in- 
tion (having “the mind _ of 
t” toward revealed truth and 
rd culture). 


Lovelace considers the nuances 
ch element in renewal, he dis- 
no illusions about the complexi- 
f their operation. His keen Bibli- 
nse of sin’s depth and his knowl- 
of church history prevent him 
falling into false optimism or 
prescriptions. “Spiritual life,’ he 
asizes, “is produced by the pres- 
and empowering of the Holy 
t, not simply by the comprehen- 
of doctrinal propositions or 
pgies of renewal.” Nonetheless, in 
lical dialectic, he does not settle 
Ilse pessimism either. He empha- 
that the Holy Spirit’s awesome 
ess of power is waiting to be un- 
ed as evangelicals relearn how to 
people of prayer. 
“Prospects for Renewal; Love- 
reminds evangelicals that the 
el has yet to be truly preached to 
ations and that the Jews have yet 
: made “jealous” and thereby at- 
ed to Christianity (see Romans 
14). Hence, in Lovelace’s view, 
say expect the church to continue 
riencing ever more massive gen- 
awakenings until Christ returns. 
rt II, “Renewal in the Church,’ is 
osely connected from chapter to 
ter that it is’ anticlimactic after 
I. Why the autobiographical 
ter, “The Sanctification Gap,’ 
h would make an excellent open- 
shapter or preface to the book, 
»s instead near the middle of Part 
a puzzle. The chapters on “Live 


Orthodoxy” and “How Revivals Go 
Wrong” (the latter heavily indebted to 
Jonathan Edwards’s thought) would 
function better as part of Lovelace’s 
earlier discussion of renewal elements 
than as virtual appendices to Part I. 

In addition to structural weakness- 
es, two other critical points deserve 
mention. First, at a couple of points in 
the book (pages 151 and 350) I won- 
dered whether Lovelace was suggest- 
ing emulation of 19th-century Ameri- 
can evangelicalism in its quest for a 
Christian American culture. I hope 
not. Certainly some of that past de- 
serves appropriation, but much of it 
needs transcending. Second, given the 
general level at which the book is 
written, I can’t help wondering if 
Lovelace could have made his case 
more effectively in 200 pages instead 
of over 400 pages. As it is, the book is 
fairly daunting in size and price for 
most of those who would benefit from 
reading it. 

I mention such weaknesses, how- 
ever, only to suggest how a good and 
important book could have been even 
better. In style, Lovelace’s prose is 
easy and clear, with frequent dashes 
of memorable color. Two examples: 
“When men’s [people’s] hearts are not 
full of God, they become full of the 
world around like a sponge full of 
clear water that has been squeezed 
empty and thrown into a mud pud- 
dle’? “The church ought to be like a 
mobile sculpture in which fixed forms 
of truth and fellowship are constantly 
shifting their relationship to harmo- 
nize with the decor of the social and 
cultural environment.’ 

Beyond style, the book’s overall 
content is rich and rewarding, greatly 
outweighing organizational weak- 
nesses and bulk. Lovelace writes with 
a spiritual discernment and maturity 
that I find compelling. With his Bibli- 
cal understanding, historical aware- 
ness, and concern for the kingdom of 
God, he has written perceptively 
about spiritual renewal—challenging 
evangelical Christians to seek that re- 
newal. The live orthodoxy of which he 
writes is evidently a vital part of his 
own experience. If one could, it would 
be worth selling all one owns to buy it 
(Matthew 14:44-46). 


DOUG ANDERSON is a student of American 
religious history at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and the Graduate Theologi- 
cal Union. 
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LETTERS 


Prophetic 


Your magazine has been a source of 
inspiration, challenge, and a call to a 
more humble walk with our Lord. 
Even when I cannot agree, you still 
are a valuable challenge to faith. 

When I read Thee Smith’s article, 
“The Slaves of Jesus;’ I knew immedi- 
ately that here was a real prophet 
who was able to say something about 
the racial problem with a keen insight 
that only the Holy Spirit can give. 
(Incidentally, I am a white, Protes- 
tant, middle-class, grew up in a rural 
setting in a very sheltered, fundamen- 
talist church. I am 55 years old and a 
public school English teacher, who 
has only in the past decade begun 
even being aware of racism.) I cannot 
know or give much intelligent com- 
ment about the truths Thee Smith is 
declaring. I only know that I want no 
part of white racism, and pray that 
God will enable me always to be on 
the side of the authentic witness of 
blacks to the truths of the gospel. 

I note that this young man is a doc- 
toral student. I pray God’s guidance 
and blessing on him. I pray that God 
will keep him from ever being cor- 
rupted by the subtle idolatry that pa- 
rades as Christianity in so many of our 
churches. I expect to hear much more 
from this prophet in the future. 

Daniel Hoover 
Dillsburg, Pa. 


Eve, Mary 


I was really thankful for your piece 
on Eve and Mary ... However . 
you talk of the new condition found 
under the “curse” most distastefully 
when you mentioned a man “lording 
it over his wife?’ Don’t read Scripture 
with today’s connotations of antiq- 
uity’s English equivalents, please. Sar- 
ah called Abraham lord, according to 
Peter, and she did not seem to find it 
uncomfortable or terrible—but then 
Abraham was a friend of God. ... 

Fred Brechtel 
Grand Forks, B.C. 
Canada 


Cons and Pros 


Despite some criticism, I am often 
moved by Radix. My hope, however, 
is that you will soften too high an aim 
toward academia in many of your 
articles. “Sometimes, me reads, and 
then rereads; and still, me has to 
scratch me head!” Yet, I’m _ born 
again, diligent in my pursuit of God’s 
Word, college-educated, and other- 
wise fairly well versed and _ in- 
formed—and “Yes, I’ve even been to 
San Francisco!” 

Perhaps I’m trying to say that too 
many of Radix’s articles come up dry, 
made so, I’m afraid, by $1 words (in- 
flation, you know!) and trying to in- 
tellectualize what appear to be com- 
paratively small points, while, in my 
opinion, you ought to be dramatizing 
the gospel, and its power, over against 
current world and church directions, 
trends, and happenings. You see, I too 
can produce lengthy syntax at the ex- 
pense of clarity and simplicity. But, 
then, that’s why I’m sending $25 for 
the staff at Radix to carry on, instead 
of directing my rather suspect writing 
talents, with its potential of mis-fire 
and over-kill, toward the public! 

My comments aside, God bless your 
work, and please do an article shortly 
on born-again folk-king Bob. Already, 
you've done one on Arlo, which I 
found interesting. 

W. Joe Davis 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Thank you for your work in fur- 
thering the Kingdom through your 
various ministries in the Berkeley 
Christian Coalition. I am particularly 
thankful for an article written by Da- 
vid Fetcho about a year ago on his 
conversion from the Ananda Marga 
Meditation Society because it caused a 
dear friend of mine to question his 
own involvement in the group and, 
eventually, accept Jesus as his Saviour 
and Lord. 

Jeff Meals 
Brentwood, Mo. 


I really do appreciate the ma 
and the way it is run. I apprecia 
absence of ads and hope you ca 
free of them. I think present ad 
ing is an overwhelming negatiy 
fluence on what is taught as va! 
life today. 


NEWS RELEAS;} 


Urban Training Institu 


Urban Training Insti- 
tute (June & to Augus 
15, 1980) is now acce] 
ing a limited number 
applicants for intern- - 
ships in urban mis- 
sions. Opportunities: 
supervised ministry a 
tivities, group -guided: 
discussions on various 
topics, and living in 
Christian Community, 
Faculty: Dave Fren- 
chak, Bill Pannell, Job 
Perkins, Thomas 
Starkes, Bill Brown, 
and others. 


For more 


information: contact 

Trinity Christian Com 
munity, 1619 Prytanii 
Street, New Orleans, I 
70130; (504) 581-654: 
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ATTENTION: Evangelicals, Catholics, 
Eastern Orthodox, and 


Other Believers 


Did You Miss... 


Peter L. Berger on Religion and the American Future 


Donald G. Bloesch, Thomas Howard, and Robert E. Webber 
on the Chicago Call 


_J.M. Cameron on Ronald Knox and His Brothers 
Carl F.H. Henry on Issues in New Testament Theology 
Michael Novak on How He Has Changed His Mind 


Richard Quebedeaux on the Left-wing Evangelicals 


Paul Seabury on John C. Bennett's Pseudo- 
Niebuhrianism 


Catholic-Evangey, a 


Cal Convergence 
G.B. Tennyson on the Rumors about T.S. Eliot 
Sheldon Vanauken on the Ordination of Women 


Dale Vree on Worshiping the Zeitgeist 


“A cutting edge 


It’s time for you to discover the New Oxford Review, a unique 


e e e ° 
and fresh monthly magazine. Religious, cultural, and political affairs are in American religious 


discussed from the perspective of the traditional values of Western culture. 
Whether you're concerned about our eroding cultural standards or the 


99 
crisis of faith and practice in the churches, you'll want to become ac- thought. 


quainted with the New Oxford Review. Emphasis is given to enhancing 
understanding between Catholics and Evangelicals. Both religious and 


e 
secular issues are addressed. Various points of view are represented. — Michael Novak 


Articles, reviews, significant news, etc. Subscribe now! 


Oo One-year subscription... $9 (_] One-year Canadian or foreign subscription... $11 


‘a One-year student or retired person’s subscription... $7 [1 Sample copy... $2 


Mail to: 


NAME (Please print or type) 


New Oxford Review 
Department GG 
STREET ADDRESS 6013 Lawton Ave. 
Oakland, CA 94618 


Chi, STATE ZIP CODE PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
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HAVE YOU SEEN JESUS MY LORD? 
AGRE, Sk AOR 


Who? Me? Rise again? 


this disappointer 
this promise-breaker 
this night-weeping self-seeker 
this wall-beating avenger 
this schemer of shortcuts 
to undeserved gains 
this fraudulent lover 
this side-stepper of injustice 
this fun-seeker amid the 
cries of the hungry and lonely 
this spendthrift You loved 
and called and went alone 
to the cross for. . . 
Who? Me? Rise again? 


If so, not that old lamentable 
person, Lord — 
but a new one — like Yourself, 
like the self I never quite became 
here, with all my efforts and Yours. 
Bury the old me, Jesus 
Raise the new me, O Christ. 


You can do it 
You can kill this death 
that is killing me 
You can bring me to life again 
You can bring me to life 
You can! Alleluia! 
— Jaroslav Vajda 


Reprinted by permission of the poet from This Day. ©1970 by 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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William Everson 
on the Poet’s Vocation 
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RA'DIX (ra’diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a 
system, as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word. 

In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 
world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 
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NOTES FROM 
THE CATACOMBS 


everal years ago we decided that Radix sho 
have a poetry editor, especially since we had} 
perfect candidate for the job on our staff. V 
Hearn was not only a poet himself but with his wife € 
ny had led writers’ workshops and was sympathetic 
the struggles of beginners. Since we were already rece 
ing more poems than we could print, we decided to ¢ 
Walt the title of poetry rejection editor—so we wouli 
be overwhelmed by submissions. Over the years Walt! 
kindly rejected a lot of poetry, but he has also colle 
poems and poets that ought to be published. Many 
those poets are presented in this issue, introduced, 
Walter as he would ina real-life poetry reading (p. |] 
Walt’s own thoughts on poetry are presented in “E 
Does a Poet Tell?” (p. 3). In Jubal, poets we've featu 
in this issue talk about the process of writing (p.26). 
Many of us consider William Everson one of the gry 
est living Christian poets today. Everson has had spe 
impact on Radix staff person and poet Cliff Ross. The 
terview (p.10 ) is a continuation of many discussions ] 
has had with Everson on poetry. 
We hope that poets and non-poets among our read 
will be encouraged toward creativity by this issue. 


—Sh 


RANDY WHITE 


Cover photograph by Allen Say. Used with permission 


low Does A Poet Tell 


By Walter Hearn 


to of Walter by Spencer Burke 


Now that I no longer feel at war with God over 
my poetry, the problem I face is how to relate to the 
church. Basically I try to write the best I can and let 
God take care of the next step. But I need fellowship 
with creative people. I need to read other poets and 
learn from them. Most of that contact comes with 
non-Christians. I’m not sure that’s bad, but the in- 
evitability of it seems sad. I don’t know or hear of 
many writers who are Christian. Other poets can 
teach me skill and inspire me with their art, but I 
long to read poets who, beside doing that, also bear 
God's light... . My hope is that when we Christians 
have the integrity in our work we’re called to, when 
we write out of our hearts the songs, the shouts, the 
groanings that are there—then there will be people 
to listen, and not just people of one group, but a 
great variety of people. Maybe what we're doing is, 
after all, evangelism. —poet Betsy Sholl 


Coss poets are almost always on the defensive. 
For once, if only in this special issue of Radix, let’s 
take the offensive: Can a person be a Christian without 
loving poetry? 

To ask that question expecting a yes-or-no answer 
would be playing “One-issue Theology,” a fun education- 
al game like “One-issue Politics” or “Russian Roulette” 
(Can you be a Christian if you: (a) Drink? (b) Oppose the 
draft? (c) Vote to legalize abortion? (d) Don’t speak in 
tongues? (e) None of the above?). 

So consider it a rhetorical question, the kind that 
makes you think. Think about this: over one-third of the 
Old Testament is poetry. How much of the Bible can a 
Christian get along without? Quite a bit, admittedly. 
Some seem to make it on no more than John 3:16. Yet 
clinging to a one-verse life-raft in an empty sea isn’t what 
most Christians think our Captain promised on this voy- 
age. Let’s throw the poor guy the whole Gospel of John, 
at least; there’s no poetry in that one. Or is there? Could 
anyone read its opening lines without sensing their poetic 
intensity and deliberate structuring? 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. He was in the begin- 
ning with God; all things were made through him, and 
without him was not anything made that was made. In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men. The light 
shines in the darkness, and the darkness has not overcome 
it. 


Word Power 


been translated into another language. Actually, it 

doesn’t even rhyme in the original Greek. “Scansion” 
of the Greek text—analyzing it for metrical rhythms— 
won't help much, either, although whoever translated it 
into English obviously had an ear for rhythm. If one ac- 
cepts as poetry only what has rhyme or meter, then it is 
true that the whole New Testament contains only a few 
fragments. 


Jie 1:1-5 above doesn’t rhyme, but of course it has 


By a more inclusive definition of poetry, “the expres- 
sion of intense experience or thought in creative and con- 
notative language, with or without rhyme or meter,” 
much more of the New Testament can be said to be poeti- 
cal. It contains quotations of poetic lines from ancient 
poets (as in Acts 17:28), early Christian hyms (1 Timothy 
3:16), and especially the Old Testament (Psalm 69:22-23 
in Romans 11:9-10, for example). It has many sections of 
exalted and intense expression (such as John 1:1-18) and 
much apocalyptic imagery (especially in Revelation). 
Some passages are cast in the mold of Old Testament po- 
etry (the Magnificat, Luke 1:46-55, and the familiar Be- 
atitudes, Matthew 5:3-12). 

No amount of quibbling over technicalities can obscure 
the fact that the Old Testament is rich in poetry. Using 
the strictest possible definition, linguistic scholars agree 
that only Leviticus, Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Hag- 
gai, and Malachi contain no lines of poetry. To avoid po- 
etry one would have to give up not only the magnificent 
Psalms, memorable Proverbs, and lyric Song of Solomon 
but also all of six other books, half of Jeremiah, and big 
chunks of Job, Isaiah, Hosea, Joel, and Amos. 

Meter and rhyme, our own familiar criteria for defin- 
ing poetry, come largely from structural forms used by 
classic Greek and Latin writers. The ancient Hebrews 
had a completely different theory of “prosody” or versifi- 
cation. Their structural units were ideas, set out in a bal- 
anced arrangement of component clauses. The way they 
wrote their language seldom gave any indication of po- 
etic structure. A scholar would say that Hebrew was not 
written stichometrically; “stichometry” (from the Greek 
stichos, line) means chopping a composition into lines 
that break at natural cadences or divisions of thought. 
That’s what makes poetry look like poetry when we see it 
on the page. 

Early translators into Greek and Latin, lacking any 
stichometric clue, made all the Old Testament look like 
prose. English translations followed suit. In 1881 the 
American Standard Version printed only whole poetic 
books in poetic form. The Revised Standard Version of 
1952 was the first English translation to cast poetic pas- 
sages of the Torah and prophetic books in a distinctive 
form. Before that, their poetry had simply been buried, 
looking like prose. 

Even today, previously overlooked structures built into 
Biblical Hebrew are being discovered. Francis I. Ander- 
sen of Australia’s Macquarie University, currently teach- 
ing at New College for Advanced Christian Studies, is 
trying to use the most modern techniques to explore pat- 
terning in the Old Testament from the “verbless clause” 
to larger units up to entire books. Having programmed 
a computer to handle Biblical Hebrew, he can now put 
the entire Old Testament into the computer’s memory. 
The next step is to train his computer to analyze the 
Hebrew for all kinds of structural patterns. Professor 
Andersen, who like Gilbert & Sullivan’s Modern Major 
General knows enough to “write a washing-bill in Baby- 
lonic cuneiform,’ is also an accomplished poet. His sensi- 
tivity to patterned language enables him to give his com- 
puter hints of what to look for. Discovery of an intricate 
structure in a particular book of the Bible brings out that 
book’s intended emphases. It also indicates that the com- 


position was no scissors-and-paste job. 

Hebrew poetry is characterized by parallelism, g 
ancing of “thought against thought and word ag 
word” pointed out by Bishop R. Lowth back in 175 
simplest form is a couplet or distich (Greek for 
lines”). The second line restates what is expressed i 
first line, amplifies it, heightens it by contrast, or f] 
over into a negative form. Sometimes the three line: 
tristich will play on one theme, or the parallelis 
extend to larger structures. In English translatio 
parallelism is retained: 


The ox knows its owner, 
and the ass its master’s crib; 


but Israel does not know, 
my people does not understand. 


(Isaiah 1:3) 


Trust in the Lord with all your heart, 
and do not rely on your own insight. 
(Proverbs 3:5) 


for the Lord knows the way of the 
righteous, 
but the way of the wicked will 
perish. 
(Psalm 1:6) 


It is unlikely that a mechanical regularity of ace: 
syllables, meter, was ever part of Hebrew poetry. E 
it had been, nobody knows how ancient Hebre 
pronounced, so modern scholars wouldn’t be able | 
tect it anyway. On the other hand, Biblical poetry i 
in imagery and uses just about all the rhetorical dé 
common to modern poetry. It has metaphors, similes 
various kinds of repetitions: words with the same std 
sounds strung together (“alliteration”); repetition 
important word, the word beginning the next ¢ 
(“anadiplosis”); repeating an initial word, repeat: 


rase, repeating for emphasis (“anaphora”). Psalm 119 
he most obvious example of “acrostics” each of the 
ht lines of each stanza beginning with the same letter, 
: stanzas spelling out the Hebrew alphabet. 

‘ew realize that the Biblical prophets, who never 
need words, often played with them. They worked 
ful word play, even puns, into some of their most 
werful denunciations; thus the Hebrew mispat, justice, 
ght be played off against mispah, bloodshed (as in 
jah 5:7). Such play on words (“paronomasia”), allit- 
tion, acrostics, and probably some other literary de- 
es are obscured when the Bible is translated into Eng- 
1. Knowing they’re in there, however, gives us a clue to 
»intensity and intentionality of God’s communication 
th his people. 

Listen to the casual speech of a telephone conversation, 
nctuated with “yeah; “uh-huh; and “y’know.” Con- 
st that with the way the living God most often speaks 
his Word: he has something serious to say, something 
vating to convey, something worth rehearsing. The 
dlical language in which God speaks the deep things on 
; heart is never fancy or highbrow, but it is structured 
aguage chosen for emotive power. By even a strict defi- 
‘ion, it is often poetry. 

Christians should tune our ears to the quality of Bibli- 
| language. How else can we hear what God is saying, 
alone respond to him from our own hearts? Some the- 
ygians are beginning to realize that the best way to un- 
rstand Scripture is through literature rather than 
rough linguistic analysis of the Greek or Hebrew. Ber- 
rd Ramm, professor of theology at American Baptist 
minary of the West, has taught seminars on theology 
d literature. He thinks that the best interpretation of 
2 Psalms, or of Job, for example, might be given by “a 
rson who doesn’t know even a word of Hebrew, but 
ows a lot of literature.” 

Scholars who have compared ancient literatures with 
ch other conclude that in its stylistic refinements, the 
ole kept pace with the developing literary aesthetics of 
2 contemporary Near East. In poetry, perhaps, it sur- 
sed them. One might say that God was willing to 
mmunicate in the best literary forms available. Yet 
et David Fetcho points out that poetry (or dance or 
ophetic “performance art”) “is never talked about in 
2 Bible. Instead it is taken for granted that such forms 
2 appropriate vehicles for God’s word. God seems to be 
yare of their potential to reach deeper into the human 
art than linear exposition of dogma. He knows how to 
ach us because he intentionally made us this way.” 


Doing It Right 


£ God, who obviously loves poetry, didn’t say anything 
about it, maybe we’ve said more than enough. “Show” 
always better than “tell:’ Poet John Ciardi brushed past 
e usual question about poetry, “What does a poem 
san?” in his book How Does a Poem Mean? (Houghton 
ifflin, 1959). Showing how a poem “goes about being a 
rformance in itself?’ he insisted that his title was no 
rbal trick. “How Does a Poet Tell?” (clearly the work of 
‘paronomasiac”) deliberately plays on that earlier title 
d on two distinct meanings of “tell: So far we have ar- 
ed that poetry ought to be important to Christians. 


Now we must face the real situation. The church as a 
whole (and the evangelical church in particular), though 
familiar with the lyrics of hymns, shows no more appre- 
ciation for spoken poetry than the general population; 
indeed, it probably shows less. The people most likely to 
do something about that are Christian poets. So, we ask, 
how does a poet tell—or show, or communicate to—a 
disinterested church? 

First, though, we have another telling problem: Chris- 
tian poets have to know what they’re doing. Creative ac- 
tivity is governed by principles but not by rules to be fol- 
lowed exactly. If we had exact models we would be copy- 
ing, not creating. Without explicit rules it’s hard to know 
when we've got something right. So, we ask, how does a 
poet tell—know—when to keep working on a poem, 
when to quit? 

In How Does a Poem Mean? John Ciardi gave a short- 
hand definition of poetic structure as “a countermotion 
across a silence.” That fits what we’ve seen of Hebrew po- 
etry, with the “fulcrum” or silent point coming between 
two balancing lines. Beginning with a couplet by Robert 
Frost, Ciardi showed how to analyze even complex po- 
ems by seeing what is held constant and what changes 
across each balance point. However the concept is ex- 
pressed, “balancing” helps a poet judge how far to go and 
where to stop. 

How does one distinguish a poem from something else, 
a good poem from a bad one? We once explained to a 
writer of fiction that poetry is distinct because it has (1) 
rhythm, (2) evocative language rich in imagery, and (3) 
unity from focusing on a single idea or theme. The fiction 
writer replied that she always put rhythmic, evocative 
language into her stories and that everything she wrote 
focused on a particular idea or theme. After considerable 
argument the story-teller conceded that her rhythms 
weren't as sustained or her language as image-rich as 
what she would expect in the best poetry, but she stuck to 
her guns about the focus of well-structured prose. We, 
too, finally gave in. “All right;’ we shouted, “but poetry is 
shorter than prose.’ Our minimum criteria for poetry 


‘now include (4) “tightness” or compactness. 


Others may have a different list. The point is that poets 


work with a number of criteria in mind, the game being 
to keep all the different factors in balance. Structure 
means having more than one dimension, yet much poetry 
submitted to Radix is one-dimensional, or almost so. Be- 
ginners fall easily into rhyming, for example, partly from 
strong childhood memories. Rhyme’s mnemonic power 
can make verses almost impossible to forget. Tossing off 
rhymed couplets is child’s play; indeed, it should prob- 
ably be left to children. Meter is another mnemonic ele- 
ment that can threaten take-over, as when a steady pro- 
cession of iambic “feet” marches us right into sing-songy 
greeting-card verse. A serious poet therefore uses rhyme 
and meter with great care, letting the other structural 
elements of a poem exercise control. 

When writing to a rhyme scheme, one selects a tenta- 
tive rhyme, then tests it to be sure it will fit the whole 
structure. It must be a natural part of a whole line that 
neither distorts the meaning nor disrupts the rhythm al- 
ready established. A rhyming line that fits becomes a new 
fixed point to respond to. Otherwise, more rhyming 
words must be tested, the rhyme scheme may have to be 
scrapped, or the whole structure may be abandoned for a 
fresh start. As new elements are built in, they too control 
choices yet to be made, but cannot specify them. Vari- 
ables remain even after many points are fixed: 

What of the quality of language in the poem? Is it con- 
sistent? Is it at the appropriate level? Are words repeat- 
ed? Is repetition deliberate, for emphasis, or careless? 
(The word most frequently repeated by amateurs, usu- 
ally for metric reasons, is “and:’) Are monosyllables bal- 
anced by longer words? If not, does the imbalance pro- 
duce a desired effect? Is the syntax clear? Is punctuation 
right? Do clues prevent stumbling over words pro- 
nounceable more than one way (like “wind” or “lives’)? 
Would shifting word-order add weight to certain words 
or phrases? Does alliteration contribute to unity or mere- 
ly seem artificialP How does the poem sound? Does it 
build to a strong ending? Is it memorable? Is it true to 
what I know to be true? 

And so on, at least for an experienced poet. The list of 
freedoms is not endless but it is long even for rhymed, 
metric verse. It is still longer for free verse, which is often 
more powerful than patterned poetry. Mature poets tend 
to prefer free verse for that reason and because it is more 
exciting to write. Free verse can take off in many differ- 
ent directions but it is produced in essentially the same 
way: by holding one element constant while playing with 
other possibilities. 

The structured freedom of any kind of poetry can be 
seen as a metaphor of life. God creates freely but he cre- 
ates order. Within a certain God-honoring order or form, 
his creatures have great freedom; but to deny that any 
constraints exist turns freedom into license. Total lawless- 
ness, masquerading as freedom, will render a life or a 
poem dull and void. Living or writing seriously, our free- 
dom to go in many directions requires reflection on 
which direction, reminding us of the “silence” in John 
Ciardi’s definition of poetry. Form is implicit in serious- 
ness; though the form is not specifiable at the outset, it 
takes shape as freedom is expressed. That reminds us of 
the other part of the definition, the “counterbalancing”” 


In life, commitment to Jesus Christ shapes our 
but not by casting them into a rigid mold. In p, 
when we commit ourselves to a line the next lines mi 
what is already fixed on the page. Each new line mu 
spond to all that has been set into place. A line is righ 
responds adequately, wrong if it does not. A line is p 
when we can imagine no other line responding bet: 
every element of the poem’s structure: meaning, rhy 
sound, emotional effect, level of complexity, weight 
so on. 

Few poems come out right the first time. We ma 
gin with a wonderful line, add to it, watch a form sti 
take shape but then fail to sustain itself. Some poem 
be rescued by extensive remodeling, altering one or 
structural elements for a more satisfying overall e 
Some have to be demolished. Starting over may 
sacrificing a cherished line with which one began. . 
work diligently at such “craft; joyfully watching a 
“create itself” or struggling with refractory languag 
won't bend right or breaks when bent too far. In a 
the interviews from The New York Quarterly collect 
The Craft of Poetry (Doubleday, 1974), Anne Sextow 
of revising one of her lyric poems over three hun 
times. After the fiftieth time she showed it to an 
poet, Robert Lowell, who said the ending still w 
right. As she reworked it, she saw he was correct. It 
her two months to finish it, to get it right. 

Just as faith is built up by seeing what God can dd 
ets learn from experience how much can reasonab 
expected from creative effort. Our limitations—anc 
sibilities—can be learned in no other way. In Wi 
Lies, and Dreams and I Never Told Anybody (Vin 
1977), Kenneth Koch showed how he taught poetry 
ing to children and to elderly people in nursing he 
His experience makes clear that beginning poets neex 
couragement far more than instruction. In other wa 
poets can learn to “tell” when a poem is right even! 
one else can tell them how to write it. 

How to express truth through one’s God-given as 
can thus be discovered even if it cannot be specifiec 
creative expression is only part of a Christian poet’ss 
Communicating through poetry is more complicate 
given poem, no matter how perfect, will have a diffi 
effect on different readers or hearers. To learn ho 
communicate, poets need feedback on how we « 
across. Reading our work aloud to others yields imr: 
ate nonverbal reactions that may be more helpful | 
any editorial commentary. 

Poetry is intended to be heard, to enter the conso 
ness through the ear, perhaps awakening the soul 
rhythmic vibrations. Before any poem is submittee 
publication it should be read aloud to trusted frit 
better yet to a “workshop” of writers for their reac 
and criticisms. Regular interaction with work st! 
progress is extremely valuable. As Anne Sexton said i: 
New York Quarterly interview, “All you need is: 
friend to tell you to write a poem a day. It’s not the : 
cism—it’s the stimulation, the countered interest. | 
time to grow.” Christian poets who find one or two « 
serious writers to “gather together in the Lord’s ni 
grow rapidly. 


Finding An Audience 


5) eading aloud to friends and fellow poets may take 
A courage, but it is only rehearsal. Reading to a wider 
dience takes more than courage; it takes ingenuity and 
termination simply to find that audience. Occasionally 
eone in charge of a church congregation or other 
aristian group can be persuaded to give poetry reading 
ry. With sufficient grace from on high, a poet can 
metimes reach a few persons indifferent to poetry, or 
no can’t stand it, held captive in such an audience. Do 
t expect to win them over with one reading; displacing 
eir attitude in a slightly more positive direction will 
nstitute a victory. 
We must bear one another’s burdens, the Bible reminds 
. Some poets have turned people off with their plat- 
rm manners—or lack of them. Christian poets should 
ake sure that our love for poetry and for our audience 
mes through in public readings. In spite of temptations 
show off, to impress rather than enlighten, to moralize 
er than humbly offering our gift, we can find 
ength to cope (1 Corinthians 10:13), given God’s faith- 
ness and a little practice. Amazingly graceless, some 
0 take pains to arrange words in a poem don’t bother 
arrange their poems for effect in a reading. Few poets 
ive the platform charisma to get by with shuffling a 
eaf of loose papers, mumbling “Lemme see now ... 
eres another one I want to read in here 
mewhere. .. 2’ But many have the chutzpah to try it. 
All Christians who live by the Golden Rule need imag- 
ation; Christian poets should have it in abundance. 
hat would we “wish done unto us” by someone on a 
atform reading, say, stock market quotations or a lec- 
re on plate tectonics? We would like to have some hint 
yout the subject’s relationship to us, or why the speaker 
ads it so interesting. We would like the performance to 
ake sense and be pleasing to our senses. Failing that, we 
ould like it to be short. 
Winning people over to poetry is one phase of our 
ading task. Another is to provide public celebrations of 
e spoken word for them to attend voluntarily once 
ey’re on our side. Christians able to write well and read 
ell may not have the skills for that. Poets are often 


dreamers. Trying to promote public poetry readings will 
convince even the dreamiest among us that a consider- 
ably larger Christian audience exists for the Superbowl, 
or for a junior high track meet. Seizing the microphone at 
halftime to get in a few poems before being dragged 
away won't help much. There may be no solution this 
side of eternity. Christians disinterested in poetry on 
earth will probably have to take a course in it when they 
get to heaven. Even so, they may prefer to wait. 

For an initial poetry reading it is best not to rent the 
coliseum. It is wise not to rent anything at all, in fact, test- 
ing the water before casting any “bread.” If Jesus wasn’t 
too proud to borrow a room, we shouldn’t be, either. For 
a successful public poetry reading, Radix offers this ad- 
vice: pick a small room; get out good publicity; serve re- 
freshments (something you like, in case you're still eating 
them weeks later); plan a smashing program; pray that 
you've chosen a night when nothing else is going on. Of 
course our experience has been in a city where poetry 
readings are now more common than protest meetings, 
and where a poster has a half-life of maybe half an hour 
before an announcement of a rock concert or massage- 
therapy session is stapled over it. 

Our Radix entrepreneur puts all his friends to work de- 
signing posters and distributing them, producing coffee 
and cookies, setting up chairs, selling books at a table in 
the back, and so forth. Each of those friends has friends. 
Each person who reads has friends. That’s a start, and as 
E. F. Schumacher said, “small is beautiful?’ We no longer 
think of readings as a way of raising money to rescue 
Radix, but by asking for a buck or two donation (“if you 
have it”), we generally break even. We’re happy if thirty 
people show, ecstatic at fifty, and start dreaming again if 
attendance goes a lot higher than that, say to fifty-three. 
In some locations, novelty or nothing-else-to-do-ness 
might be in one’s favor. 

With poems or performances, the beginning and end- 
ing ought to be especially appealing. Choose something 
light to start with, something strong for a finale. Radix 
readings usually feature two or more poets even when 
one is popular or famous. A whole hour of one voice, 
even a strong voice like Steve Turner’s or William Rud- 
dy’s, may be too much. The usual “card” has one or two 
semi-finalists, a break for refreshments and milling 
around, then the main bout. With experienced poets car- 
rying the weight we sneak in one or two poems by some- 
one who’s never before read publicly. We were once in 
those shoes, remember. And why not combine art forms? 
At a Radix reading that almost set us dreaming again, 
half a dozen Christians in a kind of visual-arts support 
group hung their works around the room. People came 
both to see and hear. And more came. 

So far the best gimmick has been to combine poetry 
with music, for which there is obviously a larger audi- 
ence. A musical halftime will draw people to a poetry 
program and quickly lure them back to their seats from a 
refreshment break. Some music lovers can tolerate quite 
a bit of poetry, but with the music in the middle, expect a 
few people to come late and leave early. All musicians 
who write their own lyrics count as poets, of course, since 
we can neither lick ’em nor enjoin them. “Where does 
this preference for music over poetry come from?” en- 


toned one of our tone-deaf poets. “From the twang of an- 
cestral bowstrings reverberating through human genes?” 
In self-defense, poets sometimes strum a guitar while 
reading, or at least hold one. Of course, with our hands 
full we can’t shuffle through our sheaf of poems mum- 
bling “Lemme see now ..” 

At times in history and in various places in the world, 
audiences for poetry have existed, so let’s not be discour- 
aged. A secular audience receptive to poetry exists today, 
supporting regular readings in some bars and coffee- 
houses. England’s Steve Turner, interviewed in the Nov- 
ember/December 1979 Radix, is one of the few Chris- 
tians to make that scene. Two collections of poems Steve 
reads there are Tonight We Will Fake Love and Nice and 
Nasty. Bookstores also sponsor readings, usually by au- 
thors whose books they’re pushing. A Logos or other 
Christian bookstore might be talked into sponsoring or 
cosponsoring a reading of Christian poets, especially if 
your trial runs have begun to overflow the church broom 
closet. Berkeley’s Logos sells a book or two at Radix read- 
ings. Once upon a time, when coffeehouses were in, a 
university circuit for poets existed. We’ve heard talk, or 
perhaps dreams, of a Christian college poetry reading 
circuit. The greatest potential audience for Christian po- 
ets may be there. 

Instead of circuit-reading in highways and hedges, we 
might also try the airways. At least one Christian poet has 
found an audience that way. She doesn’t get paid for her 
radio appearances—but she doesn’t have to furnish cook- 
ies, either. Etta Worthington co-hosts a weekly half-hour 
program devoted to poetry on a local university radio 
station in Tennessee, a National Public Radio affiliate. 
Her partner on the program is another local poet who 
started the show. They read poetry, chat about poets and 
poetry, and interview any poets they can lay hands on. 
The fact that one of them is a Christian, the other decid- 
edly not, seems to add interest to their conversations. 
Their show is taped at a regular time and aired at 8:30 
a.m. on Sundays. They hope their program will eventual- 
ly draw a group of poets together in their area, estimat- 
ing that “perhaps a dozen of Murphreesboro’s 30,000 in- 
habitants now listen to it.” 


Getting It Published 


Ne for the bad news. Even if we could pack out the 
local theater or pizza parlor for poetry readings, 
that seems a rather ephemeral accomplishment. We want 
our best work to last longer than the aroma of oregano. 
We want to share it with more people. We want to see it 
in print. The most desirable form would be a book of our 
poems, beautifully printed, with some art work or photo- 
graphs to draw people to the treasures within. Poets are 
dreamers. When we share our dreams with book publish- 
ers, they share in return some instruction in economics. 
Publishing is a risky business, they will say, but poetry 
isn’t even a risk; it’s a loser. According to Writer’s Digest, 
seventy-four percent of adult Americans don’t read a 
single book from one year to the next. And if they did, 
you can bet it wouldn’t be a poetry book. A regular book 
publisher might have to sell a thousand copies to break 
even on a reasonably priced book. The fact is that a book 
of poems is more likely to sell a hundred copies than a 
thousand. 


Gulp. How do any poetry books get published, th 
How about Luci Shaw? Well, Luci has an in with 
publisher, you might say; she’s married to him. Eve 
Harold Shaw Press would have been taking a serious 
nancial risk with her books if Luci hadn’t first becom: 
widely known by publishing repeatedly in magazine 
poetry editor once said that any poet had to have at k 
sixteen poems in magazines with significant circulat 
before thinking of book publication. In today’s situati 
that minimum may be twenty or thirty. Several years 
ter Harold Shaw Press published John Leax’s fine pos 
in Reaching into Silence (1974), only a few hundred ¢ 
ies had been sold. 

So, we must get our best poems into the best ma 
zines. That isn’t easy. A famous contemporary poet hey 
from the editor of a prestigious weekly in which her - 
ems had appeared not to send any more for awhile 
cause they had a three-year supply of poetry on hag 
Let’s face it, myriad “little magazines” exist because gy 
eral magazines publish so little poetry. Try both, but sts 
with church bulletins, local or school newspapers, 
nominational magazines, or wherever one can break i 
print. Work your way through Writer’s Market. 17 
quality of poetry published in general evangelical p 
iodicals seems much higher now than in the past, whi 
must mean they’re being more selective. Generations 
English majors from Wheaton and Gordon and ott 
Christian colleges must be out there somewhere, raisi 
the standards. 

Rising costs keep making wolfish sounds at the door 
many periodicals. Magazine publishing is risky, ti 
Many a literary magazine to glorify God by publishi 
high-quality Christian writing has been dreamed up: 
Christian writers. Some have actually come into ex 
tence; a few, like Arkenstone, have survived. 

Consider Poems of God, founded in 1978. The you 
couple behind it have been willing to start small and st 
small if necessary, and to work at part-time jobs to suk 
dize the magazine. Halfway through the second volun 
subscriptions are up from about 50 to 250; with a sv 
scription rate of $9 a year for six issues, Poems of God w 
break even with about 500 subscribers. Editor-foun¢ 


n Chown gets free or nearly free typesetting and he 
d his wife Valerie do the paste-up, mailing, and every- 
ng else themselves, except printing. Printing 500 copies 
as about $300 an issue. The Chowns now lay out about 
000 a year for the magazine and get less than half of 
it back. But they’re having a great time, they say. 
Such financial success may make you want to start 
ur own Christian poetry magazine. Before you do, you 
yuld know that the Christian Poetry Journal folded just 
t year. Also that speculation in silver has been threat- 
ing to send photo-offset printing costs right through 
> roof. Paper doesn’t grow on trees, either. Wait—may- 
it does; we must have a shortage of trees. And we still 
ve a shortage of publication opportunities for Chris- 
n poets. How much difference has Poems of God 
ade? Twenty poems published in each issue add up to 
0 a year, out of some 6,000 submitted. And they don’t 
n have a Poetry Rejection Editor. 

elf-publishing a small book or booklet of poems by 
oto-offset has become a relatively attractive option. 
r instance, in 1979 Ed Zahniser of West Virginia pub- 
hed his own Kabir-like poems, Somebody Stole My 
wru’s Voice, after a Christian magazine rejected them. 
ir $84 he had 200 copies of a pocket-size booklet print- 
up, with a $1 price on the cover. Giving away about 
ty copies netted a few bulk orders; some people even 
ailed him a buck for the copy he had sent them. He sold 
ot by mail for a dollar (less 15¢ postage) and got his lo- 
1 bookstore to carry them by practically donating the 
oceeds; he gets two-bits from each bookstore sale. With 
s than a dozen left from his original 200, Ed figures he 
re than broke even. In his opinion, “In this day and 
e Christian poets should all be printers, or at least able 
deliver camera-ready copy to a printer.” 

Printing a small book of poems is easy; selling them is 
rder. A small booklet like Zahniser’s that cost him 42¢ 
iece, sold to a bookstore at the standard 40 percent dis- 
unt of the $1 retail price, nets only 18¢ a copy. At that 
e, if you had to pay for typesetting, you could consider 
urself a Patron of the Arts. Selling your books directly, 
ithout discount or postage, is the way to recoup that 
tronage. 
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Since people who come to poetry readings are poten- 
tial customers, two small Christian presses have been try- 
ing their wares at Radix readings. Rhizoomai Press pub- 
lished Poems of the Third Epoch, containing some two 
dozen poems read by five poets at one reading. At $1.50, 
some sold at that reading and at subsequent readings. 
Camarthen Oak Press’s slightly more ambitious Cider 
Apple Heap/Secrets of Wild Geese has sold at readings 
for $2 apiece. At that price, selling half of the 200 copies 
printed would cover the cash outlay. It is not impossible 
to sell 100 copies of a nicely printed book of poems, but it 
may take a long time. The rent seems to come due more 
frequently than one can hold poetry readings. 

Literally thousands of small volumes of secular poetry 
are published by individual poets and tiny presses today. 
Some are carefully done works of love and art. Some reek 
with grossness or overflow with typos. Many are an au- 
thor’s own baby, untouched by editorial wisdom. Some 
get into bookstores; most, like measles, are spread by di- 
rect personal contact. Christian poets have been slow to 
get into this act but maybe our time has come. To learn 
the trade, check Bill Henderson’s frequently revised The 
Publish-It-Yourself Handbook: Literary Tradition and 
How-to (Yonkers, N.Y.: The Pushcart Press); Ron Lichty’s 
The Do-It-Yourself Guide to Alternative Publishing (New 
York: Alternative Press Syndicate, 1976); or L.W. Muel- 
ler’s How to Publish Your Own Book (Detroit: Harlo 
Press, 1976). 


The Béttom Line: It May Not Rhyme 


Evangelical poets are finding our vocation and our po- 
etic “voice?” It is a voice speaking, or at least hinting, of 
Jesus Christ; in the give and take of modern poetry many 
are prepared to think of words inspired or illuminated by 
truth, perhaps even of an “incarnate” word. In the tem- 
ple of God the voice is insisting that worship would be 
richer for savoring the power and precision of poetic lan- 
guage. So far our voice is only a whisper, and both the 
forum and the temple are noisy. 


illiam Everson, who grew up in 
lifornia’s San Joaquin Valley, encountered the 
etry of Robinson Jeffers as a student at Fresno 
te College and has been writing poetry ever 
ce. After serving in an Oregon work camp as a 
O. in W.W. II, he was one of San Francisco’s 
eat generation” poets (as they were later known) 
til his conversion to Christianity in 1949. He first 
ined the Catholic Worker movement and then be- 
me a Dominican lay brother, continuing to write 
etry under the name Brother Antoninus. In 1969, 
er eighteen years as a monk, he left the order to 
arry. Since 1971 he has been poet-in-residence at 
esge College at U.C. Santa Cruz. 
In March 1975 Radix published an interview with 
erson about the significance of Christ in his life 
d poetry. Since then The Veritable Years (Santa 
rbara: Black Sparrow Press, 1978) has appeared, a 
llection of his 1949-66 poems and the middle part 
a trilogy of his life’s work. The Residual Years 
ew Directions, 1948) contains his pre-conversion 
ems; The Integral Years, now in process, will take 
where the second volume leaves off. Man-Fate: 
he Swan Song of Brother Antoninus (New Direc- 
ns, 1974) and The Masks of Drought (Black Spar- 
w, 1980) will begin it. An enthusiastic review of 
he Veritable Years and an appreciation of Everson 
+ Cliff Ross appeared in the Sept.-Oct. 1979 issue of 
adix. 
In 1979 Cliff arranged for Everson to participate 
a memorable Radix-sponsored poetry reading in 
erkeley. A few months ago, after correspondence 
ack and forth, Cliff visited him in the Santa Cruz 
ountains. They share a mutual interest in the 
orks of Nicolas Berdyaev, Russian religious and 
olitical thinker who died in 1948. Berdyaev, an ar- 
ent Russian Orthodox and existentialist, placed 
reat importance on the creative act as a bridge be- 
een the material world and the spiritual world of 
eedom. Cliff had been thinking about a distinc- 
vely Christian “poetic” or theory of poetry. His 
ng conversation with Everson, excerpted here, 
ok place over two days of hiking, sliding down 
opes, and drinking coffee before a wood fire in the 
yoet’s cabin. 
Cliff Ross is 27. William Everson, who has pub- 
sshed over 40 volumes of poetry and scholarship, is 
8. 
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Vocation, Witness, Encounter 


C. ROSS for Radix: You’ve referred to the total effect of a 
poet in front of an audience as “the act of witness.” In our 
correspondence about witness you once said that witness 
was in effect “a shift from linear to cyclic time.” Could 
you explain what you meant by that? 

W. EVERSON: Yes, but Berdyaev has made a point that 
blew the roof off my mind. He comes in and changes 
everything. I’ve been teaching “Birth of a Poet” for nine 
years now, on the tension between cyclical and linear 
time. Suddenly I read Berdyaev, who introduces the idea 
of existential time. To symbolize duration, he uses three 
figures: for cyclical time, the circle; for linear time, the 
line; for existential time, the point. For him that point of 
existential time is the eternal, the point that transcends 
both the cyclical and the linear. For me it is the point out 
of which witness emerges, and vocation, too. The power 
of vocation is the power of existential time rather than 
that of the cyclical or linear. Heretofore the only way I 
could account for that power was to see it in the fusion 
point of the two. Actually that fusion point is existential 
time. I just didn’t have the name for it. 

RADIX: So where the linear and cyclical touch, that is 
the point of witness—the existential point of contact? 

W. EVERSON: Yes. It’s also the point of personality, as 
Berdyaev says. It’s the point of transcendence, transcend- 
ing the linear and cyclical time or consciousness. It’s the 
ultimate mystery, the X factor. You know it’s there but 
you don’t know what it is or how it is. There isn’t any 
way to grasp it except by purely being it. You can become 
it but you can’t know it. That’s the great thing about the 
vocation: it takes you to the point. You can become the 
poet, you can write poetry, but you won’t know why or 
how. You can draw on both cyclical and linear time but 
you can do that only by entering the point of existential 
time which is the point of coherence. And that’s how art 
enters the subspecies aeternitatis. 

RADIX: You’re saying the existential point is the point of 
vocationP 

W. EVERSON: Let’s put it this way. From the point of 
view of God, the existential, the eternal, the only way 
he’s going to enter into continuity with the phenomenal 
world is along the line of his own modality. That is exis- 
tential time. Vocation is the line of his application of the 
eternal into the phenomenal situation, which is a conver- 
gence of cyclical and linear time. The principal way he’s 
going to do that on a cumulative, continuous point of ap- 
plication is through the power of vocation. Vocation is an 
archetype, the mode of divinity. The continuous, nonmi- 
raculous infusion of divinity into the human dynamic is 
through the prophetic power of vocation. 

RADIX: “Archetype” sounds Jungian to me. I’m not fa- 
miliar with Jung so I don’t know how you're using the 
word “vocation.” 

W. EVERSON: Vocation is a calling. I’m using it now in 
the religious sense. You’re “called” to the ministry, you’d 
say in Protestantism, or you're “called” to the religious 
life in Roman Catholicism; every religion has its special 
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calling. I apply that, in a secular milieu, to any occupa- 
tion or activity that can be referred to as a calling. I say 
that denotes the charismatic factor in it. The charismatic 
is the transcendent, the thing beyond. You're called be- 
yond your limitations. Society cannot evolve or progress 
on its own. It’s inert. It can do so only through the charis- 
matic calling, the vocation. In my view the whole of soci- 
ety evolves around certain basic vocations (such as that of 
the poet) which stabilize it and to which it always goes 
back. 

RADIX: You spoke of vocation as the way to divinity. Is 
that with a small “d,” as one coming into one’s own per- 
sonhoodP 

W. EVERSON: Yes. But divinity with a large D is the 
term of your personhood. That’s the greatest mystery of 
all. When the small d in you changes to the large D, 
you ve got it made. Then they call you a saint! 

RADIX: Could you say a bit more about witness and “en- 
counter”? 

W. EVERSON: Witness is more of a permanent attitude 
but encounter is more of a situational stance. Encounter 
changes with the situation; witness is permanent. The 
witness stands behind. The same witness goes through 
encounter after encounter but it’s witness that precipi- 
tates the encounter. They’re two aspects of the same 
thing, but the witness is the perdurable attitude. The 
clash and response of that attitude in society is the en- 
counter. 

RADIX: You've spoken of the poet-prophet’s function as 
“effecting a displacement in the consciousness of the 
hearer.” Is it the witness that effects that displacement? 
W. EVERSON: Encounter effects the displacement, but 
witness supports and precipitates the encounter. Here’s 
the world, wrapped up in its soporific pleasures and its 
karmic dream. The prophet is projected into that because 
the prophet has entered the point of existential time. In 
cyclical time, nature fulfills its own law and has its own 
peace and acquiescence. Linear time has its gratifications 
and satisfactions. In the clash between them, the human- 
ist says, “By conscious control I can manage both to my 
own ends.’ But the prophet says, “No! There’s a third ele- 
ment, which is eternity.” This is the encounter of witness, 
which interjects eternal time into the equation between 
cyclical and linear time. 


> to the earth is the way I see art. ] 


‘ A lightning flash from the heave 


accents the elements of strain, ru 
ture, violence, anguish, and pai 


As Berdyaev points out, linear time was invented 
history. That aspect took me back a bit because from 
point of view, history begins with the Incarnation. 
until then cyclical time was all-pervasive. I’ve alv 
tended to think of linear time not so much as histop 
but as empirical, cause-and-effect time: I do this and 
happens.I can’t precipitate cyclical time; all I can 6 
accommodate to it. But I can precipitate linear ti 
Berdyaev says there was no true history until the In: 
nation. He points to the Greeks as being disinterestee 
history because they were totally immersed in cyck 
time, gaining all their knowledge and all their wisc 
from their scrutiny of cyclical time. Personally, I we 
have thought that Rome was a vast extension forw 
into linear time, an attempt to apply power to the hist 
cal situation. Rome tried to create history through 
application of power in the phenomenal world. I wo« 
see the Roman ethos as largely linear, but I don’t kr 
what Berdyaev would say about that. The crucial issu 
the intrusion of existential time into the cyclical/lim 
tension. 
RADIX: Christ’s Incarnation gave meaning to histé 
Otherwise there was only the cyclic; every attempo 
change history was simply feeding back into cyclic tii 
But at the point of the Incarnation something unrepo 
able and unique happened, so that linear time coulc& 
introduced from that fixed point. 

W. EVERSON: Yes. The intrusion of existential time i 
the cyclical process. 

RADIX: In one of your letters you were speaking of ' 
Beat poets. You said they attempted the displacement 
were unable to effect resolution. You went on to say 
to this day that is a weakness of Allen Ginsberg. H 
does a poet, as you put it, “effect displacement” and ki 
it thereP 

W. EVERSON: First of all, I think of Christ’s witness : 
how he refused to set up a kingdom in this world. “ 
might say he took it underground and let the Holy Sp 
be the operative factor through the conditions of 
secular world. 

I think the power of vocation is the stabilizing fact 
though that may seem to contradict what I said abs 
Ginsberg, whose vocation is certainly authentic. The : 
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us way to stabilize is through form. In fact the func- 
n of form is to secure the charismatic truths. Truths 
t have been arrived at through experience, through 
ritual intuitions, are made durable only through some 
id of formalization. Nobody likes an institution be- 
ise it hems you in. But the only way humanity can re- 
n its wisdom is through formalization; aesthetic, ritual 
social institutionalization. 
The Ohlone Indians around here had no history be- 
ise they refused to talk about the dead. But their world 
is so stable that they could go through generation after 
aeration doing the same thing and having no need of 
tory. They were a food-gathering people and nature 
is so stable in this area that they didn’t have to rove, 
r were they invaded over maybe ten thousand years. 
ey just lived—until the whites came. Then their world 
is blown apart. But they didn’t need history because 
air ritual was sufficient. What accommodated human 
1e to cyclical time was that ritual. As long as you per- 
‘med your rituals, which were maintained by taboo, 
lived a complete life, and went on to the next world. 
ose are rudimentary institutional forms. Legalism is 
evolution of taboo into proscription, but it’s the same 
shetype—the attempt to achieve a structure against the 
ages of time. 
Of course, some people try to remain free spirits and let 
nebody else do the institutionalization. They try to re- 
n the displacement by maintaining the primacy of the 
rismatic. They want to be lightning rods of the divine 
d not have to bother with the laborious process of in- 
utionalizing. So they cut out, and in the aesthetic 
ld they become bohemians. You know, Telegraph 
enue. 

IX: Well, you seem to “retain the displacement.” 
yw do you do it? I know that at that Berkeley reading 
ople were still sitting in their chairs for half an hour af- 
" you finished reading. 

. EVERSON: Let me go back to Allen Ginsberg. By 
nying form Allen loses retention. He invokes the flash 
insight but the powers of retention, which are the for- 
al ones, he explicitly denies, refusing to rewrite. He 
irsues a new point of illumination rather than attempt- 
g to retain or structure illumination through revision. 
it eschewing revision means that he commits himself to 
ry little retentive power. Insight is all he wants, and 
’s made a whole aesthetic out of it. So I doubt the per- 
anence of much of his work. I think Allen is essentially 
platform artist, that he carries his impact through per- 
na and charisma on the platform. And poetry is more 
| the platform now than it is in the book. 

Some of Allen’s poems do have the formal power to re- 
in the displacement. “Howl” does and I think “Kad- 
sh” does too, but very few others do, especially in his 
ter work. Those two are Hebraic, using Hebraic psalm- 
parallelisms, ancient literary devices, from an intuitive 
int of view. But Ginsberg doesn’t do that much any- 
ore. Neglecting the formal powers, I think he lacks per- 
anence. 

As for myself, I move with the same appetite as Allen 
insberg toward the immediate, and the implications of 
e immediate illumination. Yet at the same time I use 
ore formal devices in order to gain depth and retain it. 


One of my reservations about a Ginsberg appearance is 
that there’s not much depth in it. He can elevate an audi- 
ence to a happy feeling where they’re all shouting “Right 
on, participating at that level. But for me the major 
communication comes through the silences. I think that 
comes out of my time in the monastery. In a sense my po- 
etry is an ordering of silences. It does that through 
rhythms, through recurrences. All coherence is the for- 
mality of cyclic time, in a sense, because it’s built on the 
principle of the eternal return. 

RADIX: That silence is an incredibly tense element, 
building to the poem. And also that casual discussion on 
the platform before you read: it’s that existential moment 
coming back into the poems. 

Something has puzzled me, though. I remember your 
saying that after your conversion a sudden burst of en- 
ergy came. Yet most creative artists who become Chris- 
tians seem to experience a lull in their work after conver- 
sion. How do you explain what happened to youP 


Creativity, Affirmation, 
Transcendence 


W. EVERSON: I believe a period of cessation is normal 
after conversion, a sort of regrouping of energies. But for 
me, I was almost overwhelmed, as if there were a dam 
breaking, as if aspects of myself that had been pent up 
forever suddenly found their direction and were released. 
It was just affirmation, affirmation, affirmation, after all 
those painful years of being oppressed by the world. 
RADIX: Do you think that much of the tension people 
are trying to work out in their writing before conversion 
gets resolved with pat answers, so that they no longer feel 
a need to deal with those tensions? 

W. EVERSON: No, it’s more of an archetype. After any 
kind of momentous decision there’s a natural cessation of 
energies, a period of banked fires. The classic conversion 
was St. Paul’s, where you have that period of blindness 
and inarticulateness before he could swing into action. I 
don’t know why I didn’t experience that. I was suddenly 
taken up with the exploration of the new truths I had dis- 
covered. I immediately began to apply those insights to 
my familiar region. I’d take up Biblical incidents and es- 
tablish parallels between Palestine and California, writ- 
ing poems like “The Making of the Cross” or “The Flight 
in the Desert.” I’d use my California locale the way the 
Renaissance painters took Biblical scenes and set them in 
Tuscany. I’d been writing about the western landscape 
for years and suddenly, with my conversion, I brought a 
freshness to it. It was wonderful to experience. 
RADIX: Maybe there were some tensions that you'd nev- 
er experienced before. Many of us have grown up in a 
church so we find it difficult to approach the mysteries in 
a fresh way. But you were approaching those tensions, 
and the ultimate tension, the Cross, for the first time. 

W. EVERSON: Yes, that’s true. 

RADIX: You seemed quite able to keep away from what 
some would call “propaganda verse.” How were you able 
to do thatP 

W. EVERSON: Actually I got close to it in a poem like 
“Gesthemani.’ Then there’s another one, a long poem 
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that’s never been published. The Veritable Years is dedi- 
cated to Mary Fabilli, who was instrumental in my con- 
version. It contains a sequence to her written at the point 
of our separation. Originally there was a long poem in 
which I became quite polemical. My editors advised me 
not to put it in The Crooked Lines of God and when we 
were putting together The Veritable Years the same ad- 
vice was reiterated. I agree that it lost its poetry by being 
dogmatic. 
RADIX: Was that “Springing of the Blade”? 
W. EVERSON: No, the sequence is “The Falling of the 
Grain” but that particular poem was “The Summer of 
the Flesh:’ You see, by the time I entered the church I had 
my poetic equipment well in hand. I’d published a lot of 
poetry and my versification was honed. So it wasn’t that I 
was struggling with the problem of craft. I knew how to 
say exactly what I wanted to say and I think the poetry 
was saved from the convert’s zeal mostly by its emphasis 
on nature. I drew on natural imagery, the energies of na- 
ture, and also, to some degree, on the erotic. I simply 
seized on the elements the usual Christian convert is sus- 
picious of. A new Christian’s poetry often tends to be ab- 
stract, idealistic, and ethically oriented. Those are hard 
things to get into poetry. Poetry needs concreteness, 
sharpness. But by sourcing it in the passions and in the 
landscape I fought shy of that. I also drew on the power 
of affirmation, which is suspect to “modernist” poets. 
For instance, I wrote “The Wise” as a direct refutation 
of T.S. Eliot’s poem, “The Journey of the Magi.’ I was 
taken back by its modernist skepticism. The magi had 
come all that way, but looking back on it they ask what 
did they come for? Was it a truth or was it a fiction? It 
was because I was so scandalized by that doubt that I 
wrote my poem with such ringing affirmation. I had the 
magi goading their camels at breakneck speed. And they 
“flung themselves down in the dung and the dirt of that 
place,/ And kissed that ground, and the tears/ Ran on 
the face where the rain had” That breakneck precipita- 
tion was the way I was feeling. I think that ingredient 
made my poetry different from the usual conversion 
poetry. 
RADIX: That ingredient was affirmation? 
W. EVERSON: The breakneck affirmation of those 
poems. 
RADIX: You mentioned “modernism.” I take it you’re 
speaking not so much of modernist theology as the mod- 
ernist poetic movement. You’ve mentioned once before 
that much of the difficulty one has in writing religious 
verse is rooted in that movement. Were you referring to 
its skepticism? 
W. EVERSON: Yes. Modernism is essentially skeptical. 
It’s cool, detached, ironic, stressing form over content, 
suspicious of affirmation. But I followed Robinson Jeffers 
and D.H. Lawrence, two masters who never succumbed 
to the modernist dialectic. So when I finally came to a 
body of belief I could affirm I didn’t have the problem of 
skepticism to inhibit me. 
RADIX: Some people speak of “a Christian poetic.” What 
do you think of that? In your own poetry, did you notice 
any major shift after your conversion? You've mentioned 
the periods of silence when you read on the platform, 
coming out of your monastery experience as a new addi- 


tion to your reading. Were there accompanying ch 
in your writing? 

W. EVERSON: No. Only a shift in content. That 
feature, the silence, was a platform thing. The last p 
in The Hazards of Holiness, “In Savage Wastes,’ bega 
incorporate those silences into the writing. That p 
was built around a series of koans, you might say. ]} 
stanza tended to be a self-contained unit, so in readi 
you could put as much time between them as you wa 
to. In the elegy to Jeffers, “The Poet is Dead;’ I actu 
made that an operative principle. I went so far as ta 
asterisks between stanzas in order to accent those siler 
That was the major change my platform experienc: 
stituted as a poetic device. Other than that I can’t ri 
any stylistic changes. 

RADIX: So you don’t believe there’s such a thing 
Christian poetic? 

W. EVERSON: No, I do not. Somebody might persw 
me if they could show it to me. But I’m not aware of i 
fact, I resist the idea. I hope there isn't. 

RADIX: Berdyaev would be in agreement with you 
says that no laws govern creativity. But he also says; 
Christian art is romantic art, always trying to b 
through to the transcendent. 

W. EVERSON: Where did he say that? 

RADIX: In The Meaning of the Creative Act. But 
again, T.S. Eliot’s poetic voice changed after his co 
sion. In “The Wasteland” that voice was desultory ' 
fragmented. After his conversion the voice became r 
definite, more immediate, less fragmented. 

W. EVERSON: But the thing there is that he shifted 
to classicism from modernism. It wasn’t so much a C 
tian poetic as a classical one. 

RADIX: What do you mean by “classical”? 

W. EVERSON: Well, formal, in the sense of less obli 
less fragmentary, more direct, more formally wl 
more formally resolved. Less suspenseful, more them. 
ally developed. More intellectual, with less onintan 
the sensibilities. 

RADIX: Most people are unfamiliar with po 
criticism. Many who don’t know what is meant by mm 
ernist poetry just know that they don’t understand itt 
don’t like it. Did modernism start with Eliot and i. 
PoundP 

W. EVERSON: Before that. Both of them drew from 
French “symbolists:’ That influence was coming from 
intellectual situation in Europe at the turn of the cent: 
chiefly the situation in science where advances 
placed the humanist ideal on the defensive. The triux 
of post-Newtonian science was so total that pe: 
thought little place was left for the human spirit. Relii 
was deemed a fiction. There was no God and anti-t! 
scendentalism was rampant. The anti-transcender 
anti-romantic, anti-humanist emphasis of modernist! 
etry replaced the transcendent with irony, with a bl 
cold view of the human situation. It put down humai 
pirations. It moved against the romantic cult of perso 
ity and the sublime and tried to register the diversit 
fragmentation through the fragmentation of form. TI 
one reason people stopped reading modern poetry. It: 
incoherent, fragmentary, arcane, detached, supe 
That alienated the general reader who had been orie1 
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round romanticist poetic forms. Modernism attacked 
jose norms and did so on the basis of the prestigious sci- 
ace of the time. 

Then of course, along came Einstein, whose relativity 
1 science threw the whole cosmic bag back toward the 
‘anscendental. Yet the prestige of modernism was so 
reat, and still is, that it’s taken all this time to get a neo- 
ymanticism moving. Dylan Thomas was the first neo- 
ymantic poet following the Einsteinian revolution. 
ADIX: Why would you class Dylan Thomas as a ro- 
vantic?P 

y. EVERSON: Because his work is passionate rather 
aan ironic; celebrating rather than deprecating; libido- 
riented rather than intellect-oriented; transcendent- 
irected rather than concretized. He adopted a few ele- 
nents associated with modernism, like surrealist tech- 
iques, but rather than using them ironically, he used 
nem in a celebratory way. He stole fire from the enemy. 
fost people probably find his work obscure, too, in its 
mited paraphrasable content. But modernism reduced 
ne paraphrasable content to nil. It is romanticism that 
as striven to make poetry as articulate as possible. That 
yas why I held against modernism all the way through, 
cause I had the intuition that it didn’t square with 
eality. Not with reality as I saw it. 

\ADIX: You said in one interview that you'd be willing 
) sacrifice the perfection of a poem in order to make 
iersonal contact, to encounter the audience. That state- 
nent would sound like heresy to a modernist, I gather. 


V. EVERSON: Yes, for a modernist poet, it would be 
eresy. 
ADIX: I’m still exploring the idea of a Christian poetic. 
ust from the fact that the modernist sees the world as 
lata and chaotic, and writes that way, I’d say that 
odernism wouldn't square with a Christian world- 
iew. The form must fit the content. For the modernist, 
he form is fragmented. Wouldn't it be impossible for a 
Vhristian to fit the content of a gospel that has meaning, 
ontinuity, and order into such a fragmented form? 
V. EVERSON: Well, there might be exceptions to that, 
nut I can’t think of any. In other words, if you start to de- 
ine a Christian poetic it would include the idea of an 
dequation of form and content. It would have to be 
ranscendent. It would witness to a reality superior to this 
yhenomenal world. But then, romanticism would say the 
ame thing. 
| Since the Incarnation is central to Christianity, in some 
vays Christian poetry must be incarnational. By that 
ne means the divine “bodied forth” in the human, in the 
naterial. But I don’t think there has to be a perfection of 
orm for it to be Christian. In many of my poems I move 
oward a rupture of form as the liberation of the charis- 
natic, the numinous. In many poems T’ve celebrated the 
merging of Christ out of the anguish and agony of the 
uptured forms. That’s one of the witnesses of the cruci- 
ixion: the divine is sought not only in perfection but also 
n imperfection. And the crucifixion witnesses to the es- 
entiality of violence. 
2ADIX: As in your poem, “In All These Acts”? 
V. EVERSON: Yes. One reason I’m not a critic is that I 
ylace emphasis on the violent, attempting almost to can- 
nize violence as a operative principle. I point to Christ's 


saying that “Heaven is taken by violence, and the violent 
will carry it away” as part of my own “Christian poetic.” 
RADIX: When I reviewed The Veritable Years I men- 
tioned Incarnation and encounter as aspects of your po- 
etic. Do you keep in mind, as you write a poem, the per- 
sonal encounter with the audience? Is that a major aim in 
your writing? 

W. EVERSON: In the sense of the blaze of mutuality that 
encounter exacts, it is. And it is not only a movement 
from the poet to the one encountered. It’s also as Berdy- 
aev said: God needs his creatures to encounter with to re- 
veal an aspect of himself he couldn’t realize any other 
way. That’s as much the reason for the Creation as any 
other. Encounter is necessary for complete self-knowl- 
edge, self-awareness. So prophets constantly seek for their 
own clarification. The Good Shepherd seeks his lost sheep 
as much for his own need as for the needs of his sheep. 
That’s true of the artist, too. Artists seek the subject mat- 
ter as an encounter with themselves. 


A new Christian’s poetry often tends 
to be abstract, idealistic, and eth- 
ically oriented. . . . Poetry needs 
concreteness, sharpness. 


Cliff Ross and William Everson 
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I've been speaking of this aesthetic in terms one is used 
to regarding as masculine: encounter, thrust, displace- 
ment—all being aggressive. Yet when I wrote “The En- 
counter” I spoke in terms we think of as feminine: recep- 
tivity. That’s one reason why it’s so difficult to talk of a 
Christian aesthetic. Almost every form can be accommo- 
dated to Christianity because of its universality. 
RADIX: You just mentioned prophets again. I’ve read an 
interview between you and Albert Gelpi in Sequoia in 
which you spoke of poets as prophets. That was confusing 
to me. In the Old Testament there were true and false 
prophets, as in our own time. They weren’t deemed true 
or false by any standard of poetic merit but by truth or 
untruth. It seems that often a poor poet could be a true 
prophet, whereas a good poet may be utterly false as a 
prophet. Isn't there a kind of danger in equating poet and 
prophet? 

W. EVERSON: Encounter is the central role of poets in 
their culture, as I stated in the Sequoia interview. They 
are to effect displacement in the normative consciousness, 
in order to institute a new advance in the evolution of the 
culture’s awareness. At the same time, poets are healers. 
They jar with encounter and heal with resolution. They 
wound in order to heal. I’m not sure I can focus on your 
point about the danger of considering poets as prophets. 
Whether a poet is good or bad is a qualitative question 
but whether a prophet is true or false is a moralistic one. 
RADIX: Well, I know you've regarded poets as prophets 
in the sense of shamans who descend to the “underbelly, 
going down into the unconscious, where the tribe is trou- 
bled.” What do you think of Jacques Maritain’s book, 
Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry? 

W. EVERSON: I can’t quarrel with the reasoning in it. 
Both Maritain and Thomas Merton think of poetry as a 
rung on the ladder of contemplation, in the ascent to the 
Absolute. They see the poet as a contemplative making an 
ascent to the divine, and see art as one of the modes of 
that ascent. My problem with that view is that it tends to 
make art more and more refined as it gets to higher and 
higher phases of being, and I don’t think art works that 
way. The whole idea of ascent from the gross to the re- 
fined is a very formal and classical way of looking at 
things and tends to emphasize form, reason, and the 
ideal. Whereas they see artists as contemplatives, I see 
them in a prophetic role. I see artists as conduits of the 
divine overflow back into the contingent. That accounts 
for the whole shift in perspective of what the aesthetic is 
and does. Through rupture and violence, the divine in- 
trudes into the contingent. A lightning flash from the 
heavens to the earth is much more the way I see art. It 
accents the elements of strain, rupture, violence, anguish, 
and pain. Out of that comes the idea of encounter and 
the artist as prophet confronting an audience, the hear- 
ers. Art finds its verification along that mode: from the 
Absolute down, not from the contingent up. 

RADIX: I guess you're talking about the poet as 
archetype of the prophet, not prophet in the strictly Bib- 
lical sense. And you've laid out two wholly different ap- 
proaches: the Thomistic ascension and Berdyaew’s pas- 
sionate, suffering God. The suffering God is a theme that 
you and Robinson Jeffers have both dealt with in your 


The encounter of witness interjeq 
eternal time into the equation be: 
tween cyclical and linear time. 


poetry. Is that theme very much a part of romantic: 
W. EVERSON: Yes, it is. Jeffers built his whole aestl 
around the idea of the stress or creative tension betvi 
the divinity in nature and nature itself. The revelatic 
the strain in nature was, for Jeffers, the clue to the se 
of it in art. He went with an unerring instinct each ° 
to that point of rupture and violence as the breakthra 
to the noumen, the divinity inherent in the physical. 
ject. It was through Jeffers that I saw God in the cos 
and became a pantheist. It was through Mary Fabilli 

I began to break with that Jeffersian pantheism—whi 
began to see God in Christ. 


ADIX here presents a gallery of young poets 

whose voices seem to ring with truth and 

grace. Selecting them creatively has been 

about as difficult as rejecting redemptively. 

To encourage others, we wanted a spectrum 

= of poets as well as a range of style and 
ontent. To make room, we had to choose short poems, 
ven though some poets are at their best in longer works. 
hoosing meant taking the risk of offense. Some will say 
hat their poems are better than these, that this selection 
erely shows an editor’s personal tastes, that he gave 
preference to local poets whose work he had heard read 
aloud. All true, no doubt. Editors descend from Adam 
through Cain—and of poets, “many are able, but few are 
Dublished.” That’s the dark side of this business. But 


nere’s the bright side. 
—the Poetry Rejection Editor 


The women ran 

From the empty rock 
Hands, voices 

Reaching high 
Skirts, scarves 

Scuttering behind 


Like little girls in calico 
Chasing wings of life 
From an empty cocoon. 


—Jean Garvin (Easter ’79) 


Bos i ee 


RIST SKATERS 


A Gallery of Flashing Blades and Practiced Grace 


J EAN GaRVIN works at Logos Bookstore in 
Berkeley, does graduate work at S.F. State in her spare 
time. Encouraged by her third-grade teacher, Jean wrote 
poems and stories beyond her years until adults began to 
suspect her of plagiarism because of their sophistication. 
At that rebuff she “went underground,’ writing privately 
from an intense emotional makeup what was not accept- 
able to be expressed elsewhere. “My diary became an an- 
gry and fearful place for me. Yet it was also safe.” 

When she became a Christian in high school she 
burned her diaries, symbolically giving up her darker side 
to Christ. She stopped writing. In college, when a friend 
came home from Viet Nam without his legs, her “tears, 
temper, frustrations, and hopes” were poured out to God 
on paper as she took up journal writing once again. Re- 
taining her intensity she has now matured enough to see 
emotion both as gift and curse. 

In recent years Jean has found bits of joy and concern 
on rereading her journal, usually in sections “acquainted 
with His grief and redemption in the world.’ Shyly read- 
ing such vignettes to close friends, she received encour- 
agement she hadn’t known since third grade. “Coming 
out of hiding;’ she read a story and some poems at a Ra- 
dix-sponsored public reading. When a poem of hers was 
published in the December 1979 Radix, she felt she had 


come full-circle in 20 years. 
Jean has been strongly influenced by three other wom- 


en who have sought God, argued with God, and praised 
God in their poetry: Anne Sexton, Madeline L'Engle, and 
especially Luci Shaw. Jean Garvin can watch children in 
a back yard on a spring day and see more than most peo- 
ple. 


Sing 


Muscle stretches in the hand 
to grasp jagged crags 

on the rock-faced cliff 

to pull up, 

reach up, 

push up to the very top 

and stand— 

to stand, to boast 

of the God who 

carved these mountains, 
gave breath to conquer them; 
to stand, 

send a heart song 

into emerald twilight. 

To all that the notes touch, 
like white feathers lighting, 
is known the boast, 

the praise, prayer 

to that one 

so easily seen, 

yet so recklessly sought after 
by so many wayfaring giants 
and cyclops and mobs. 


—Dan Ouellette 


Third Night 


This room with the heavy drapes 
and Eastern rug 

glows in candled talk 

while I sit a prisoner of windows. 
Seeing some man’s easy dreams 

I want to run farm-freedomed 
out of here, 

but this third night of him 

ages me and his words accuse 
with unbreathing vanity; 

I stay and stay 

until even songs cannot wake 
the june in me. 

Later I flip through old poems 
for new words— 

like glass 

they are a substitute for air. 


—Laurie Zimmerman 


Martyr 


On a day 

when all respectable 
persons 

were sacrificing 

their political autonomy 
and a basket of fruit 


They came to violate 
your dreams 

toss you with the strength 
of a thousand gods 

to the sandy floor 


to rip like paper 
in the lion’s jaws. 


—Tim Chown 


The Discovery of Fire 


The beginning of poured flame 
devours the stone’s weight 
annuls the heart’s leaden testimony 


blasts a quarry 
seeds the core 


the echo kindled in this bare cave 
till it rises led by the tone’s accumulation 
caught up in wave 

or lift of wing. 


Reaching branches of water 
seasoned with the true colors 
of the sun’s caught brightness 


spilling and softening the spun clay 

coaxed by the hand’s pliancy 

summoned towards the center of its fate 

The turning clay refashioned 

toatemple where 

thecalm flame and the river’s honeyed tones 
swell on the wind 

like fruit upon the vine. 


—Steve Scott 


a place to start. | 


(Christmas on 63rd St.— 1979) 


because 

there is nothing better than this 

I travel light thru the day of immutable language: 
w/ a breasted wave and rain’s infinite color 
& not any foreknowledge to pound my door 
like a creditor 

not a kiss from the end of the world: but 
because I have been denied all except 
some currency of the dolphins 

the wild submerged weedbeds 

you might kill w/ a breath 

at every minute boiled 

to a transparency 

in fear of the heart I seek 

a shiftless fog taciturn 

among magnitudes 

cloistered in blood w/ my fragment 

of fire: because 

because yet not because 

of this I find myself 

inhabiting wind and sustenance 

a turbulent harvest 

a pure wound 

recurrent birthpangs and a certain 
bluntness of fact planted 

as a clear kernel 

a prophesied birth: my 

inheritance in dust and sky 

today I anticipate 

nothing more potent than this prosperity 
this tender filament of unconcealable light 
here at a brink beyond time 

where I struggle and am satisfied 

like silence in its inexhaustible wine 


— David Fetcho 


ame 
or K.C., a friend who loves) 


ome etch scrawls 

: the sands of the earth; 

1eir names will be scribed 

rith fire in heaven. 

ame, like a corpse, decays in a day; 
ove, like the Word, lasts forever. 


he redwood leaf 

attern on the pane 

and the green repetition 

- luminous rain) 

a like the fires of the night 

the morning. 

hen Love weaves friend to friend 
iom the peaks of the earth 

) the feet of heaven. 


-Cliff Ross 
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We take a train for Tarascon. . . 


—Vincent Van Gogh 


here are no words, and barely color 

count the passages tonight of gods and stars. 

will try with my hands to find the name 

r cypresses by moonlight, for prisoners at exercise, 
1e name for a common night. I will finger the light 
ito language, and all the gods with me will beg it 

) speak. In the light there is a hint 

- what words should do, a taste of real light 

ad a world of whole men. 


child counts his fingers, and finds 

1ere is a real pleasure in ten; or, a hundred children 
in a field 

punt their fingers and there is a color to their 
pleasure 

ad their shyness at finding ten; there is a color 

» their breath. 


‘you hold an orange, turning it in the sunlight, 
ere is a color to its joy, its love of being turned. 
stone knows the color of a foot. 


-Scott Cairns 


Matins 


Every morning before we light the stove, 
before we open the door and set out bones 
on a plate for the wind to gnaw— 

the day hangs white and shapeless in fog, 
loose as the moon’s frail gravity. 


The mountains have not yet returned 

from the dark caves where saints are sleeping. 
The cows, patient and faithful, 

have not yet come out pacing foot by foot 
mumbling their long rosaries. The fields 

swirl in blindness: no fence posts, no stubble, 
no cars rusting in hedges. 


Every morning the same: 

we wake up brooding on chaos. 

We shiver down to our knees 

calling the cows, asking for trees, 

for one streak of cloud pink as a rooster’s comb 
to stretch across the ridge. 


We ask the dead to turn in their graves. 
Old women! Old men! 


Unwrap your bones. Lay out 
your relics, your pieces of winding cloth. 
Pray for us again. Make this fog disappear. 


And sure as the white sun cracks 

spilling its yellow across the mountains— 
Today! Today! We swear by the ground 
we walk on, we'll be patient and faithful. 


— Betsy Sholl 


Someone Stole My Guru’s Voice 
XI. 


Who has taught you that it’s wrong to love yourse 

Certainly not the Holy One who gave you breath; 

And the Christ who gave Him form said love begi 
within this box of clay. 

When you finally meet the Most High will you tel 
Him to His face: 

“You have poor judgment. I am not lovable”? 


Ze 


tis He who made you and He knows your own true 
heart. 

Ve must live the life of the spirit here, my friend, 
inside this physical frame. 


CI. 


isten friend, cling to the words of Christ for they 
are life. 

Nith the slightest margin of error the truth is 
complicated. 

3ut once you get inside it and He in you 

[ruth is beautiful and simple. 


—Ed Zahniser 


Retracing Steps 


She always goes to the strong women. 
The women lean of limb 

and heart 

that rise like evergreens in the forest. 
She seeks out the cool women, 

the women who live on the edge 

of winter, 

who are always bracing themselves 
against the killing frost. 

She follows the strong, 

the cool, 

the women that will always survive. 
Hoping to dig some warmth 

from their hollow bones. 

Hoping their sharp tongues 

will strike fire 

in the desert. 


—Etta Worthington 
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Rest 


Your Word becomes 
Rest 

and He 

lights on a lost 

word. Reach back to 
words I wore, wore, 
and wove long nights— 
and wore bones 

in my pain. 

Long nights I made, 
crushing long nights I 
bore walls in my soul. 
Bones you were Babylon 
clad in flesh— 

now born to dust. 

Your Word is a light 

lets rest on this word 
let’s rest on this— 

Rest. 


—Jane Perry 


Easter Egg 


Maybe the Earth 
is just an eggyolk 
and the stars 

just pinholes 

that God 

looks through 
and we're missing 
all the bright 
colors 

on the outside... 


— Daniel W. Pannebaker 
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Luci Saw is a poet known to evangelical Christians because 
er poems have appeared in so many of the periodicals we 
i She is not so well-known in the secular world, but she 

ould be. Born in England in 1928 and brought up in Austra- 

a and Canada, she has put down roots in our own Midwest. 
he majored in English literature at Wheaton College and still 
ves in the Chicago area. In addition to two collections of her 
jork, Listen to the Green (1971) and The Secret Trees (1976), 
e has edited two anthologies, Sightseers into Pilgrims: A Sam- 
ler of Contemporary Christian Poets, and The Risk of Birth, 
oems of the Incarnation. She is a contributing editor to For 
e Time Being, magazine of the Fine Arts Fellowship. She is 
arried to Harold Shaw of Harold Shaw Press and is the moth- 

of five children. 


Galilee, Easter 1979 


Quietly, the old lake leans 
against the land, 
rubbing a familiar shoulder 
along the pebbles, water-worn, 
sun-warm. The lips of the waves 
mouth secrets among the reeds. 
Their edges lend the shore 
a small silver. Stolid, 
the brown stones move a little 
in the glancing light. 

’ The wet overlap, the shaking 
of the rushes, tell 
a continuum of the matter. 


But will we listen and learn, 
we who walk the rough border 
joining the high and the 

deep? Will we feel 

with our feet 

the narrow margin 

and sense when to stand 

firm as rocks, when to 

dip and rise again 

and wash again, like water, 
between the green slanting 
stems and over brown boulders 
warm in the sun? 


Two Poems by a Pro: Luci Shaw 


Cathedral 


During the coldest May in memory 
we drive to Salisbury. My friend 

is terminal, which means 

her rate of ascent is faster 

than mine. As we circle the Wallops 

a cloud descends and covers us, 

a transfiguration that whitens 

the new buds on the birches and blurs 
our windshield with wet snow. 


We walk the glistening black 
pavement of the Close, circle the 
Chapter House, pace the damp 
gravestones that pave the Cloisters. 
The heat has been turned off 

inside the hollow corpus 

of the cathedral (it is May) and cold 
fills the huge Gothic ribs. Even 

the gentle light from George Herbert’s 
stained glass face shines silver 

as ice and at Evensong the first lesson 
is Deuteronomical—the Cities of 
Refuge and the circumstances of sudden 
death—and the second is Paul stoned 
at Lystra. The voices of the choristers 
lift a psalm up through the carved 
clerestory, piercing our soul’s spaces 
with a disciplined sweetness. Yes, 
their throats pattern the weight of chill 
with benediction while we warm 

our hands between our knees. 


Outside it is clear. The spire 
behind us almost touches 

the thin dome of the sky. The snow 
has melted, leaving a crystal green. 
My friend is terminal. Though 

we see things differently (I 

cannot come where she is going, 
she cannot wait for me) together 
we listen as the twilight blackbird 
sings sweet as a choirboy 

from his high, naked branch. 
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JUBAL 
ESREaTINT A 


Can Poetry Be Christian? 


A, we assembled our gallery of poets for this issue we asked each of them about the int 
action of art and faith. Have they experienced a tension between the two? Does being Christian enhar 
their work, or inhibit it? Do they try to communicate the gospel through their poems? What is good Chy 
tian poetry, anyway? And what good is Christian poetry? Should it take a particular form? Can the wo: 
accept itP Is the church ready for it? 

Generally the responses were personal as well as philosophical, providing us not with pedantry but w 
this pithy potpourri on poetry, piety—and poverty. 


Betsy Sholl 


The fact that writers love writing, hate not writing, 
feel “called” to it whatever pain they suffer, may mean 
that all writers who become Christians have to go 
through a struggle over the relationship of art and faith, 
even wondering if they can do both. Certainly what we 
love most is most capable of causing idolatry, and is 
therefore sifted and tested. Again and again the Lord had 
to pry my fingers off my work, converting my attitudes 
until it became his work, or maybe our work. 

I think art should function in the church in much the 
same way that it functions in the world (which I knew 
first). One of art’s main values is that it is not immediate- 
ly utilitarian, even for soul-saving. Its role is not to con- 
vince, but to touch, move. My desire is to make some- 
thing live between me and the reader. I picture holding a 
carrier pigeon in my hand and suddenly releasing it to fly 
off through the sky. It’s that life, that motion, I cherish. 
The message that may be wrapped around its foot counts 
too, but not at the expense of the whole. 

Poetry is to speech as dance is to walking; some in- 
spiration breaking into the common language. If poets 
even in the world have always described themselves as 
“vessels; how much more true that should be in the 
church! Of course, because the “Word of God” is the 
model for all words in the church, art may get knocked 
down a few pegs. Even if art is “inspired” in the worldly 
sense, it’s not the last word. Poetry may therefore be more 
elevating in the world—where there is no greater wis- 
dom or truth. —Betsy Sholl 


When people ask me what “Christian poetry” is, I say 
there’s no such thing—unless they mean poetry by Chris- 
tians. We should concentrate on being good as Christians 
and good as poets. Our poetry should come from the 
Christ within us interacting with all we experience. A lot 
of freedom is implicit in the gospel, but Christian poets 
waste that freedom if we try to impose our own ideas of 
structure on what Christ wants to do with us. 

—Tim Chown 


Laurie Zimmerman 


—Walt Hee 


Sometimes I’ve been afraid to write, afraid of the f 
tration it causes in me—that continual desire to cre 
the fear of not writing well enough; the dread of ° 
months which always leave me shaken, angry, insec 
and the weariness of “hiding” my work until I can - 
friends honest enough to give me good criticism. Bi 
write because I’ve read good poetry that drew me, 
cause the classics have been poured into me since I w 
child by good teachers, because something welling u: 
me must be brought out in some kind of form. 

Writing poetry is jabbing at the reality behind | 
obvious things of life. It is gathering up the images ( 
has scattered all around us, fusing them into work: 
form, and creating from them statements that “tak 
poke” at the truth of things. Tom Howard has said : 
Christian poets, who are “rare as unicorns,’ act wit 
the image of the Creator when they make a poem. C: 
mon things become exquisite pointers to a majesty bet 
and beyond all things. To read a good poem takes us 
of our dull, blind ordinariness to a place where we 
reality the way it is. Christian poets more than any otl 
have a frightening responsibility, an urgency, a glorid 
ness to their calling. They get closer to the Truth; t! 
poems ought to be more powerful. —Laurie Zimmernr 
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Steve Scott David Fetch 
I believe that an understanding of the church ano 
structure will influence a Christian’s approach to po: 
form. After all, “poem” comes from the Greek poein 
make”), and the New Testament word for “workm 
ship” is actually poema. Somebody has suggested ani 
ternative translation for Ephesians 2:10: “For we are: 
[God’s] poem, created in Christ Jesus to do the gi 
works that he predestined for us.” Christian writers f! 
function as poets when we find our place in God’s por 
Following Gary Snyder’s secular insight, I think what 
need is not “new forms” but a new idea of form. 
—Steve S« 


More often than not I find myself the unwilling witness 
f what I write. That seems to be a necessary precondi- 
ion of the humility that enables me to write a good, hon- 
st poem. The poem humbles me as I see more and more 
learly what exactly it is that is struggling itself to birth 
n the page in front of me. Because I’m a Christian there 
vill always be a subliminal quality of witness to some as- 
yect of Christ in my work; the life he’s given me is the 
mly one I have to live. My task is to “disciple” the 
merging poem within the kinds of formal categories I 
york with: sound, texture, rhythm, overall structure, as 
vell as a use of language that attempts to stretch the lim- 
ts of what words strung together can adequately do 
which is where my own aesthetic bias enters in). 

) —David Fetcho 


I think poetry must be compassionate, must be poured 
ut to other people as Christ was. The tension I feel is in 
aaking a poem accessible without disemboweling its most 
ital parts. We walk along the edge of a sword, falling off 
n one side into obscurity or on the other side into trite- 
ess. Our poems must be comprehensible, yet retain vi- 
ality, mystery, vision. Creativity is clearly a lifelong task. 
licolas Berdyaev said that “salvation is always from 
omething and life should be for something. Many things 
neccessary for salvation are needed for the very pur- 
jose for which salvation is necessary—for the creative 
ipsurge of being.’ I agree with him that true creativity, 
creating together with God?’ is always sacrificial. Poems 
re icons of the soul of the new being one creates, visions 
nto the meaning of things, the self made comprehensi- 
le to itself, daisies brought to the Father’s feet. 

| —Cliff Ross 
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- Perhaps overtly Christian poetry fails so often because 
t is “product poetry,’ beginning with opinion and mov- 
ng from there to its expression. In contrast, “process 
0etry” begins with an obsession with language that 
tields, after the fact, an idea. I prefer the process poem 
yecause I think poets should be able to learn from their 
0ems. I should be unafraid of what I hold inside me, of 
what has been put inside me. If I limit myself to those 
hings I can approach consciously, my poetry remains 
nly hearsay, someone else’s reasoning. To get a crack at 
what is written on my heart, I must find another way in. 
-rocess poets use association the way a philosopher uses 
ogic, as a road to what is sought. After the associations 
ire made and the idea has begun to surface, of course, all 
he technical business of shaping the poem must still be 
ompleted; but the stuff of poetry remains the mystery of 
hose associations of images. >! 

My problem with trying to be overtly Christian may be 
elated to that process of association. Maybe I am afraid 


“4 Cliff Ross Scott Cairns 


to trust fully what’s in me. It’s easy to let the mind drift 
when the subject matter is of little consequence, or the 
ideas of truth or beauty are very general. But when I ad- 
dress the things that mean most to me I find it hard to let 
go enough to produce real lines. Maybe I’m afraid that 
the voice inside me will not, in the end, be one that veri- 
fies the things I believe; maybe there’s a liar in there, or 
an animal without spirit. So I pull back on that voice 
when it might contradict what I consider Truth and 
hence make me doubt the voice. But who knows? Any 
day I may find the confidence I’m wanting. That’s what I 
pray for. —Scott Cairns 


I believe that what I am will come out in my poetry. 
Since Christianity is integrated into all my life, it is also 
integrated into all of my poetry. I do have conflicts as a 
Christian poet, however. The biggest area is that of ego 
and ambition. I would like to be very good. I would like 
blindly to pursue the Muse, the hell with everything else. 
I would like to have people recognize my name. I would 
like to have recognition and remuneration for my work— 
and a decent typewriter. As I stand looking down that 
road I hear Jesus say, “Seek my kingdom first:’ I see his 
example. I know he wants his followers to be identifying 
with the poor and oppressed of this world. Frankly, at 
such times my feeble efforts at writing poetry seem al- 
most meaningless, like a grain of sand in a roaring, raging 
sea. —Etta Worthington 


Today Christianity has neither an aesthetic nor real 
suffering, so our art is puerile. What part of ourselves is it 
that we write out of? Whom do we write for? Are we vic- 
tims of our culture or critics of it? Are we addicted to 
“reality,’ or are we living our lives as sojourners/stran- 
gers/aliens in a foreign land? Do we love people or want 
to judge them? If God is who we say God is, then why are 
we so anxious? Those are the things I think “Christian 
poetry” should be dealing with. But until we have done 
our apprenticeship to poetry itself we shouldn’t go public 
with Christian sentiments. Let Rod McKuen do that; he’s 
very good at it. We are entrusted with the secret things of 
God. —Ed Zahniser 


MEDIA REVIEWS 


FILM 


The Faking of a 
Counter Culture: 


A Small Circle of 
Friends and Serial 


SHARON GALLAGHER 


Small Circle of Friends is 

a story about the ’60s that 

begins with a scene from 

the present. The symbol for 
the present is someone jogging with a 
headphone on. If that symbol explains 
the ’80s, Circle’s series of cliches ex- 
plains the 60s. 

It’s a story about three students 
“coming of age” in the “turbulent 
60s.” (It’s hard not to put quote marks 
around every description of _ this 
movie.) 

The most interesting character of 
the three is Leo Da Vinci, a journal- 
ism student and the first love of the 
woman in the triangle. Leo is played 
by Brad Davis, the most lively actor in 
the group, who manages to add a 
genuine spark to a few of the scenes. 
As a character Leo is interesting be- 
cause it is never clear whether his al- 
legiance is to the radical causes he 
covers or to his own career as a jour- 
nalist covering the events. 

All that would be more meaningful, 
however, in a context where there 
were people committed in a deep way 
to the cause. The most obviously radi- 
cal character comes off as being a bor- 
derline crazy who is told condescend- 
ingly by Leo that “The time for anger 
is over,’ meaning that there weren’t 
real issues or causes in question but 
rather that the whole thing was a 
phase. That, of course, is the film 
maker’s perspective. 

In perhaps the most facile state- 
ment about the meaning of the last 
decade, Circle’s screenwriter Ezra 
Sacks has stated that “Politics was the 
disco of the Sixties. It was the thing to 
do.” It says more about the film mak- 
ers than the period. 


The. screenwriter adds that “the 
film could be set in any period using 
any locale;’ an incredible statement 
from a writer. It’s an admission that 
he has no feeling for the texture and 
tone of a place and period which is an 
essential part of telling any story. 

The film makers excuse their film 
from making serious comment on the 
60s by saying “It’s a love story.” Yet 
the characters aren’t developed 
enough for their interaction to have 
any emotional charge. The progres- 
sion of their relationships is simply un- 
believable for those particular char- 
acters. An event meant to be the trag- 
ic climax of the story is handled with 
such lack of subtlety that it produces 
alienation from the story rather than 
the sympathy it aims for. 

The question isn’t whether or not 
many ‘60s campus radicals became 
co-opted by the system after gradu- 
ation (which would have been worth 


a serious treatment). The point 
the issues themselves are laugh 
by the characters 10 years later, 
earlier they laugh in the face 
friend who is meditating in the 
position. Anything out of the rez 
the norms of the American rm 
class is treated as a joke or fi 
movie that takes people, their: 
and causes so lightly can’t exp: 
engage its audience emotionall: 
A Small Circle doesn’t. 

In A Small Circle, cliches po 
analysis of a period that ends up! 
trivialized. In Serial, a comedy ¢ 
seventies, cliches are piled togetl! 
a self-conscious parody of the 
Decade.” But the film in the end! 
some serious questions. 

At the beginning of Serial the 
(played by Martin Mull) is com: 
ing about having to eat granola 
morning for breakfast. His dau 
who calls him “Harv?” is asking } 
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can take the family Volvo to the 
ch because her boyfriend doesn’t 
nt to get sand on his Porsche. His 
eons that he has “a lot of rage” 
he feeds the granola to the dog. 
Ne are then introduced to the rest 
Harv’s large circle of friends, 
ple who use their intelligence to 
ck each other with new conscious- 
slogans as they attempt to find 
selves. Their quest to find them- 
es,in total disregard for the people 
und them, moves them closer and 
er to insanity. Cruelty masquer- 
as honesty. Lacking any tradition 
their own they borrow the most 
erficial aspects of other traditions. 
if to underscore the lack of mean- 
in their lives they set up ceremo- 
that are ludicrous parodies of the 
itional rites they replace. 

hey have a fake preacher who 
ars love-beads and repeats their 
ormed ideas back to them. But the 
] high-priest of the community is 
local shrink, whose arbitrary deci- 
s about his clients become the only 
dom they have to live by. He pre- 
es over their disintegration, dis- 
sing Quaaludes at a funeral like a 
est administering communion 
fers. 

he film is about life in Marin 
unty, the super-groovy bedroom 
munity of San Francisco. At the 
of the movie, as the hero escapes 
rin madness with his family to 
ve to Denver, you'd like to think 
t they’re getting away. But there’s 
t lurking suspicion that like the 
-People in Body Snatchers they'll 
up spreading the fungus rather 
n escaping it. 


BOOKS 
Thursday’s Child 


LAUREN FOLTZ 


Thursday’s Child edited by Ed Rob- 
bin. Glen Press, 1979, 184 pp. paper, 
$4.95. 


NY FOOL who can read a 

phone book, Flannery 

O’Connor once said, thinks 

he can read a short story. 
The novel seems a nobler form, for 
which stories are mere preparation. 
Poetry enjoys an elitism (as well as an 
obscurity) that muzzles at least some 
critics. Short fiction, a virtually un- 
publishable genre today, claims per- 
haps the fewest advantages and the 
least respect. 

Ed Robbin has done a good turn for 
the short story by editing and publish- 
ing Thursday’s Child. A collection of 
23 stories by 16 Bay Area writers, the 
book bears the name of its origin. 
Each author is part of a writers’ group 
that has met weekly since 1968, in 
spite of changing participants and 
changed names over the years. The 
group's present name is Thursday’s 
Children. 

The authors, several now in their 
seventies, draw from different eras 
they’ve lived through, different places 
they’ve lived in, various jobs and ca- 
reers pursued, families raised. Still, 
the stories are not dated. A number 
are 30s Depression stories, but most 
concern themselves with recent times. 

Whether in the story of an aging 
North Beach stripper, a pair of profes- 
sional child-snatchers, a male prosti- 
tute in Africa, or a battered woman, 
the subject matter is consistently han- 
dled with insight and sensitivity. That 
sensitivity is not only to the words 
used in the stories’ crafting (which is 
considerable), but to people, both 
characters and readers. Sensitivity (or 
concern or love, whatever you might 
call it) is something often lacking in 
the last few decades’ fiction. 

What critics call “post-modern” 
and “new fiction” tends toward cyni- 
cism, concerning itself with its own 
artfulness and little else. Some propo- 
nents of the “new fiction” define it as 


a form relieved of readily identifiable 
values, along with any philosophic or 
aesthetic depth. That definition im- 
plies a denial both of the reality of ab- 
solute values and the relevance of any 
individual’s values. It could be ar- 
gued, I think, that this outlook leads 
to a spiritual as well as an artistic 
dead end. The work of these Bay Area 
writers differs refreshingly from the 
popular style of our time. 

Although it is not the job of either 
artists or Christians to set themselves 
apart merely for the sake of being dif- 
ferent, truth does not tend to be popu- 
lar. The person who is truthful to his 
or her art or faith will feel the discom- 
fort of being in the minority. It seems 
significant, therefore, that these stor- 
ies come out of a community of writ- 
ers. These individuals are committed 
to writing and to one another. It also 
seems significant that the group had 
to (and was able to) muster the initia- 
tive and money to self-publish this 
volume. 

When anything, be it the short 
story or Christianity, is considered 
passe, there must arise faithful wit- 
nesses to the contrary. In each age and 
place, the art or the faith must be 
freshly claimed if it is to touch and 
move people. The alternatives, in both 
areas, are dead tradition, prostitution 
to public tastes (“bestsellerdom”), or 
even honest innovation that is none- 
theless bankrupt of spiritual substance. 

The stories in Thursday’s Child con- 
tradict rumors of the short story’s 
death, as powerfully as the church, by 
its life, should confute the idea of 
God’s demise. I don’t mean to make 
art and faith mere metaphors for one 
another. Those in the church who are 
gifted in writing should be participat- 
ing in this redemption of fiction. They 
must be supported by community that 
lends strength to dissent and differ, 
dialogue to sharpen their perception 
and art, and hope—to keep on 
writing. 


LAuREN Foutz writes short stories and 
repairs quilts in Berkeley. 
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Jailbird 


BRENT SHORT 


Jailbird, by Kurt Vonnegut. Dela- 
corte/Seymour Lawrence, 1979, 
cloth, $9.95. 


ES—KILGORE TROUT is 
back again. He could not 
make it on the outside. 
That is no disgrace. A lot of 
good people can’t make it on the out- 
side.” So Kurt Vonnegut begins Jail- 
bird. Vonnegut is certain of the fol- 
lowing items: there is no God; if there 
is, he’s the kind detached from history 
—concentration camps scare him 
away; western optimism is complete 
foolishness. And also, as leading char- 
acter Walter F. Starbuck states, “We 
are here for no purpose, unless we can 
invent one. Of that I am sure?’ 

All of this might sound fashionably 
pessimistic, but Jailbird, Vonnegut’s 
best novel since Slaughterhouse-Five, 
is a complex one with more to offer 
than pessimism. It is written in Von- 
negut’s laid-back, ironic style that 
above all stresses the importance of 
kindness. He states that his work can 
be summed up by the phrase “Love 
may fail, but courtesy will prevail.’ 
What makes Vonnegut unique among 
modern writers is his balancing of de- 
spair with a comical sense of the ab- 
surd. Vonnegut also treats us to a few 
space fantasies from the pen of his 
alter-ego, Kilgore Trout. This time 
Trout is an inmate in Finletter Prison, 
where the novel opens with Starbuck 
awaiting his release. 

Starbuck, a Harvard grad, Rhodes 
scholar, and lifelong civil servant, sits 
desolate in Finletter because of his 
participation in the Watergate scan- 
dal. His wife has died, his son is un- 
grateful. Starbuck, however, never 
loses his idealism, even after working 
as Special Advisor On Youth Affairs 
to President Nixon. He states, “I might 
as well have simply sent the same tele- 
gram every week to Limbo. It would 
have said thiss YOUNG PEOPLE 
STILL REFUSE TO SEE THE 
OBVIOUS IMPOSSIBILITY OF 
WORLD DISARMAMENT AND 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY. COULD 
BE FAULT OF NEW TESTAMENT’ 

He considers it a possibility that 
“there will one day be one big happy 
family on Earth—the family of man” 


and says, “I still believe that peace 
and plenty and happiness can be 
worked out some way. I am a fool.” 

Vonnegut combines fact and fiction 
to produce a wry morality play on the 
capitalist United States, in which the 
real heroes turn out to be union lead- 
ers of the past and Sacco and Van- 
zetti. Vonnegut inscribes an introduc- 
tory page with the words of Nicola 
Sacco to his thirteen-year-old son: 
they were written three days before 
the father’s execution. “Help the weak 
ones that cry for help, help the prose- 
cuted and the victim, because they are 
your better friends.” The fictional un- 
ion organizer, Kenneth Whistler 
(based on real-life organizer, Powers 
Hapgood), when asked by a judge 
why someone with a Harvard educa- 
tion would be so immersed in the 
working class, replies, “Why? The 
Sermon on the Mount, sir.” 

Starbuck is released from prison 
and bumbles his way into the vice- 
presidency of the RAMJAC corpora- 
tion. RAMJAC is an_ international 
conglomerate that devours everything 
in its path and now controls one-fifth 
of the nation’s economy. 

The novel is interspersed with vin- 
tage Kilgore Trout fantasies, including 
“The Judge From Vicuna”—a story of 
a former judge on the planet Vicuna, 
two and a half galaxies away from 
Earth, who had to leave his body be- 
hind and whose soul goes flying 
through space, looking for a habitable 
planet and a new body to occupy. 
Also included is “Asleep At The 
Switch”—a confrontation between 
Einstein and God in heaven. 

Vonnegut once explained his view 
of the arts as “The Canary In The 
Coal Mine Theory.’ Artists are useful 
to society because they are so sensi- 
tive. They are supersensitive. They 
keel over like canaries in poison coal 
mines long before the more robust 
types realize there is any danger 
whatsoever. Starbuck proclaims, “You 
know what is finally going to kill this 
planet? A total lack of seriousness. No- 
body gives a damn anymore about 
what's really going on, what’s going to 
happen next, or how we ever got into 
such a mess in the first place.” For this 
“jailbird” we must once again be 
thankful to Kurt Vonnegut. 


BRENT SHoRrrt is a student at Berkeley’s 
New College for Advanced Christian 
Studies. 
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Davin Fetcuo, co-founder of Spin 
Counterfeits Project and free 
contributor to Radix, is now avail 
to lecture to church, university, 
community audiences . He is qual 
to address a variety of topics, ine 
ing spiritual counterfeits—relatec 
sues (UFOs, the cults, etc.), a Bil! 
analysis of Western cultural tre 
and the Christian approach to art 
aesthetics. The format of these pre 
tations can be easily tailored tc 
special requirements of your grow’ 
you are interested in having 
Fetcho as a speaker, contact him: 
sonally c/o Radix. (Note: D 
Fetcho is no longer on the SCP ¢ 
He is currently a director of the. 
Performance Consort, an associa 
of Christian artists in perform: 
media.) 
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her interview about Western 
icine and Local Healers, Ms. 
aey has raised some pertinent is- 
_I wish all medical personnel go- 
yverseas were open to facing some 
10se questions instead of rushing 
dly into new situations without 
ing to ask what kind of disease- 
nomy and medical system people 
already using and what kind of 
uptions our medical projects may 
oke. 
oking back over a decade of 
ical mission work in Africa, I now 
yself how effective were the pills 
potions that I doled out to the 
rline of students who kept coming 
us dispensary. Many of those 
ng people were caught up in the 
nendous life change from birth 
remote rural hamlet to schooling 
large village institution to career 
ne city. I was prepared to give out 
rins and Bandaids but not to help 
elf, my colleagues, or my students 
| with the type of basic question 
- Ms. Adeney talks about. For ex- 
Ber we had only hospitalization 
intravenous feedings for a stu- 
t who lost appetite, weight, and 
rest in her surroundings because 
family continually badgered her 
ut her refusal to accept an ar- 
ged marriage and about her stub- 
m determination to finish her 
se’s training. 
is western-trained practitioners, 
tend to look on the body as a ma- 
ne that can be put right with some 
chanical tinkering when it mal- 
ctions—that is, the “What?” and 
ow?” of pathological process. We 
re scant time or patience for the 
ho?” and “Why?” of social rela- 
aships, which are the vital issues for 
ny nonwesterners faced with sick- 
s, suffering, and death. Further, 
are usually so convinced of the su- 
‘jority and adequacy of our western 
gnostic and treatment modes, that 
‘seldom stop to wonder if we are 
‘ing the appropriate questions. .. . 
in order to utilize local talents, we 
ve to face up to the ubiquity of tra- 
ional healers (diviners, fetishers, 
-balists, bone-setters, etc.) and of 
cerers. Ms. Adeney rightly points 


out that we must be willing to adjust 
treatment regimens to allow for folk 
beliefs that are innocuous from our 
viewpoint. Pharmaceutical companies 
are eager to tap the knowledge base of 
herbalists. Are there other areas 
where we could learn from traditional 
healers—for example, their sensitivity 
to social factors and their practi- 
tioner-client relationships? 

But what of the whole issue of cog- 
nitive worldview? How far can we 
cooperate with those whose ideas of 
causation of health and disease are 
bound up with beliefs in benevolence 
or malevolence effectively practiced 
by the ancestors, or in sorcerers’ out- 
of-body safaris to nocturnal feasts of 
sacrificed relatives? 

These are “sticky” areas that make 
us uncomfortable; we back off from 
addressing them. Yet, they are pivotal 
problems in both medicine and reli- 
gion. 

H. Miriam Ross 
Seattle, Wash. 


The article “Beyond Fatalism” in 
the Jan.-Feb. issue stirred up some 
thoughts in my mind. I too am alien- 
ated by the “great escape/cop-out” 
attitude so prevalent in the church to- 
day. But what about serious study of 
the end-time prophecies, a spiritual 
reading of the signs of the times? At 
times I’m not sure just what the au- 
thor’s expectations are for the future. I 
know that we are not to let the grim 
prospects of this planet’s (and its hu- 
man and other inhabitants’) future 
mitigate our devotion to working out 
the implications of our faith in the 
King of the coming kingdom. Yet is it 
not true that our Lord’s own words 
are some of the grimmest concerning 
the end of the age? 

Bob Fullilane 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Thank you for Radix. In the year 
and a half that I have known about it, 
it has been the publication I have 
found most worthwhile and have 


most enjoyed. Sharon Gallagher’s 


“Eve, Mary and the Incarnation” is 
truly a “root” paper. And Kathleen 
Cleaver’s contribution through the 
Radix interview was food for my soul.: 
She may speak for more folk than she 
knows, right here in America. 
Beryl Godfrey 
Marysville, Calif. 


What strikes me most in Connie 
Nash’s article (Obedience and the 
American Lifestyle—Sept.-Oct. 1979) 
is the fact that Americans, and per- 
haps the West in general, are now be- 
ginning to appreciate what we Afri- 
cans learned a long time ago: the hu- 
man mind and spirit have almost il- 
limitable powers over the body that 
houses them. We believe and know 
from experience that there is an active 
interaction between the spirit, the 
mind, and the body and that you can- 
not separate one from the other. 
Hence our traditional medical practi- 
tioners often concentrated on the 
“whole person?’ That idea has been 
ridiculed by western “scientific” 
trained medical practitioners, and as 
a result, the idea of “holistic health” is 
gradually dying out in our African 
society. It is very encouraging that the 
holistic approach to medical practice 
is now surfacing in the U.S. Its appli- 
cation will have unlimited impliga- 
tions not only among the rural poor 
communities, but also among the ur- 
ban elites. 

Ezekiel A. Oke 
University of Ibadan 
Ibadan, Nigeria 


Address Changes 


Please let us know four to six weeks 
in advance when you change your 
address. Radix is mailed to you 
third class, which means it will 

not be forwarded when you 
change your address at the post 
office. Please send your old and 
new address with zip codes 
directly to us so you won't miss any 
issues of Radix. Write to: Radix 
Circulation, P.O. Box 2116, 
Berkeley, CA 94702. Thank you. 
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@e t= HE SEA POUNDS as my body lies mo- 
== tionless in the cold, damp sand. I am 
Ree] alone in the darkness. I feel the weight of 
life, the strain of even one more breath. 
Sty kJ Hell is neither a theological treatise nor a 
i: as x post-mortem furnace; it is the habitation 
of my mind. There my soul lives its days writhing in the 
anguish of absurdity, of human cruelty, of hopelessness. 
Moments that promised so much joy deliver so little. The 
sound I hear is time itself, ticking my life away. 

I am conscious. I have a choice, they say. I need not 
continue in futility. The key to liberation is commit- 
ment. That means giving all I am and have, to be con- 
trolled by the will of another. I no longer question the ex- 
istence of God; I have seen him in their lives. But do I 
want him in mine? Do I want to relinquish my autonomy 
simply because they say he loves me? Alone in the dark I 
do not feel that love. 

I open my eyes and behold my canopy, a myriad of 
glistening bodies, an array of astral splendor stretching to 
infinity and beyond. In the awe of this encounter I am 
transformed. I am no longer the autonomous creature 
contemplating the course of its existence.I am just a grain 
of sand on a very small planet in an unimportant solar 
system in a merely average galaxy. The Creator of this 
endless system of stars has offered his Son as a token of his 
love for me. How arrogantly I have challenged his wis- 
dom, his love, his management of this earth, his choice to 
allow pain and suffering and evil to encompass his crea- 
tures. 

The autonomous self opposed God’s claim on it; the 
grain of sand now whispers a welcome. 

I will praise you, O Lord my God, 

with all my heart; 

I will glorify your name forever. 

For great is your love toward me; 
you have delivered my soul from 
the depths of the grave. 

Psalm 86:12-13 


—Sandy Atkinson 
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